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For  march,  1837. 


Art.  I. — 1.  Proposals  for  the  Creation  of  a  Fund  to  be  applied  to  the 
Building  and  Endowment  of  Additional  Churches  in  the  Metropolis. 
iiy  Charles  James,  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  Incarnated  Society  for  promoting  the  £fu 
largrment,  Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels^ 

3.  Congregational  Magazine.  Supplement,  1832. 

4.  Congregational  Magazine,  Supplement,  1835. 

5.  Congregational  Magazine.  January,  1836. 

6.  Missionary  Register,  December,  1836. 

^IlE  object  of  the  present  article  is  simply  to  ascertain  (prin- 
cijially  by  an  appeal  to  stiitistical  facts)  the  comparative  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  voluntary  and  compulsory  methods  of  supporting 
and  diffusing  religion.  In  that  mighty  expansion  of  the  nation, 
which  has  taken  place  within  tlie  last  sixty  years,  its  spiritual 
necessitit's  have  far,  very  far  outgrown  the  means  which  the 
Established  Churcli  can  supply,  at  least  as  its  revenues  have  been 
or  are  likely  to  be  distributed.  This  is  universally  admitteil,  and 
indeed  ismostloudlv  affirmed  by  the  Church  itself,  which  is  every 
year  more  strenuously  appealing  to  that  voluntary  principle,,  which 
so  many  of  its  advocates  have  inconsistently  proscribed.  Now  it 
is  the  principle  of  tliose  who  advocate  the  compulsory  system,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  an  establishment  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  whole  population,  and  they  assert  that  the  volunta^  system 
is  totally  inadequate  for  this  purpose.  We  are  far  from  pre¬ 
tending  that  either  has  as  yet  accomplished  the  object ;  but  we 
inquire  what  has  been  the  measure  of  their  respective  exertions  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  of  the  nation;  what  the  of  their 
present  efficiency ;  and  above  all,  what  are  the  symptoms  of  health 
’  '*  *  *  'e  and  decavt  which  seve"  ** 
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terize  tlieiu  ?  That  tlit‘  voluntary  systein  is  now  in  ^;rt*ater  activity 
anil  cnerji^y  than  it  ever  wits  before,  is  universally  admitted.  Can 
this  be  said  of  the  opno*iite  system  ?  Is  it  not  on  the  wane?  Is 
it  not  notorious  tluit  while  the  population  and  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  nation  are  increasinjr  beyond  all  precedent,  the  ditbculties  of 
ohtiiining  parliamentary  ppranis,  or  of  throwin*^  the  support  of  re- 
lij^ion  on  taxatioiu  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
manifest ;  and  that  if  companitively  little  has  been  done  in  this 
way  during  tlie  last  fifty  years,  still  less  will  be  done  in  the  fifty 
years  to  come  ?  While  the  population  may  increase  indefinitely, 
IS  there  any,  the  slightest  chance,  tliat  the  aids  of  the  leirislature 
w’ill  be  indefinitely  extended  too  ?  What  then  becomi*s  of  the 
theory  ?  Must  it  not  be  iriven  up  as  im})racticable  ? 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  article  we  confine  ourselves /<>  M/x 
ftimjle  points  and  do  not  enter  upon  the  ipiestion  of  the  expediency 
of  an  establishmenl  in  tjcncral.  It  is  true  that  the  question  of  the 
expediency  of  a  State  Church  is  in  our  opinion  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  qiusitioii  now  under  discussion,  and  will  he 
ultimately  <lecided  by  it ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  inaif  Ik* 
viewed  separately,  since  the  voluntary  principle  is  already  ex¬ 
tensively  acted  upon  by  the  C'hurch  itself,  and  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  will  be  acted  upt)n  more  an<i  more  vi^^orously. 
We  do  not  compare  what  Ls  done  by  Churchmen  with  what  is 
done  by  L)iss»»nters ;  but  what  is  done  by  the  voluntary  system 
(whether  openitin^  within  the  Church  or  out  of  it)  with  w'hat  is 
done  by  the  compulsory  system.  W  e  add  tliat  our  observations 
are  confined  U»  Kurland  and  W  ales. 

But  w’hat  do  we  mean  bv  the  voluntary  and  compulsory  modes 
<if  supporting  reliirion  ?  \\V  answer,  that  by  the  latter  we  mean 

that  system  wdiicli  thrtiws  the  support  of  religion  upon  taxation  ; 
the  system  which  compels  men  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  forms  of  faith  and  worship  to  which  tliey  may  be  indilferent,  or  to 
w’hich  they  may  be  conscientiouslv  opposed ;  by  the  former,  we 
mean  tlie  system  of  appealing  for  the  support  of  religion  to  moral 
ifuiucement  alone.  1  he  voluntiiry  system  consequently  will  in¬ 
clude  even  endow'inents  so  far  as  they  are  votunturif ;  in  a  word, 
all  the  various  forms  in  which  money  is  voluntarily  contributed 
for  tliis  purpose :  it  includes  the  large  and  the  small  donation ; 
the  occasional  and  the  stated  subscription ;  the  widow’s  mite  and 
the  rich  iiuui’s  guineas ;  the  (hiily,  weekly,  monthly,  yearly  con¬ 
tribution  ;  the  pound  note  which  is  given  to  the  casual  applicant, 
or  tlie  splendid  betpu*st  which  is  destined  to  endow  a  rheological 
college  or  aid  the  magnificent  enterprises  of  missionary  philan¬ 
thropy. 

W’e  have  been  thus  particular  in  explaining  what  we  mean  by 
the  voluntary  system,  because  many  have  hastily  supposed  tiial 
endowments  are  in  their  very  nature  opposetl  to  it.  Now  it  w 
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plain  that  the  only  system  that  is  opposed  to  the  voluntary  system 
H  the  compulsory,  while  endowments  may  clearly  he  either  v'O-* 
luntary  or  comfinlsory. 

Whether  endowments  are  likely  to  be  on  the  p^eat  scale  and 
in  the  majority  of  instances  heneheinl,  is  another  (|uestion.  Many» 
judp^inp^  from  their  past  most  disastrous  history,  may  think 
them  so  inexpedient,  and  so  fearfidly  liable  to  abuse,  its  to  view 
them  with  universal  suspicion.  On  this  question  we  do  not 
enter  at  present,  althoti^li  we  may  just  hint  in  passing  that  we 
think  there  are  some  hitherto  untried  modes  of  einployinjj^  them 
in  conjunvtUm  trifh  of  her  f(mns  of  the  x^tufitnry  principle^  by 
which  they  mij^ht  be  rendered  of  very  considerable  utility. 
At  the  same  time  we  a^ain  say,  that  at  present  w’e  enter  not 
into  this  discussion.  All  we  are  anxious  to  show  is,  that  as  far 
as  endowments  may  by  any  {xissibility  be  supposed  capable  of  any 
useful  application,  the  voluntary  principle  is  not  incompatible  with 
them ;  voluntary  endowments  liein^,  in  fact,  imly  one  of  the  many 
modes  in  which  that  multiform  and  mighty  principle  exerta  itself. 

'laking  the  words  ‘  voluntary  principle,*  in  this  just  and  only 
consistent  sense,  a  large  though  indeterminable  portion  of  Church 
property  itself  is  the  fruit  of  the  voluntary  system ;  that  is.  it  is 
property  originally  made  over  by  free  gift  or  bequest  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  uses ;  and  if  the  considemtioii  of  it  at  all  affected  the 
object  of  our  present  incpiiry,  we  should  have  just  as  much  right 
to  adduce  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it  as  a  proof  of  the  energy  of 
the  voluntary  system,  as  our  opponents  liave  to  adduce  another 
large  portion  of  it  as  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  compulsory 
system.  Hilt  tliis  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  object ; 
which  is  to  inquire  what  the  two  systems  liave  (lone,  and  wliat 
they  are  now^  annually  doing,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times, 
the  frightful  wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population.  Supposing 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  (if  they  had  been  properly  economised 
instead  of  being  so  tremendously  abused),  ade(|uate  a  century  ago 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  nation,  has  the  compulsory  system  ex¬ 
hibited  any  thing  of  that  expansive  character,  that  power  of 
prompt  and  immediate  self-adaptation,  requisite  to  meet  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  case  ?  or  has  it  done  a  fourth  of  what  has  been  and 
is  annually  effected  by  the  self-sustained  energies  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  system.  I.^t  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  theory  of  the 
compulsory  system  is,  that  an  establishment  is  bound  to  provide 
religious  instruction  for  the  whole  population. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  calculations  necessary  for  ascertaining 
these  points,  w’e  w  ould  beg  to  indicate  some  few  of  those  many 
advantages  of  the  voluntary  system,  which  would  appear  at  on<» 
to  stamp  its  superiority  to  the  compulsory. 

They?rx/  is,  that  it  is  in  more  oDvious  harmony  with  the  spirit 
and  character  of  Christianity  itself.  Without  descending  to  the 
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exnininarion  of  particular  pa««a^ea  of  Scripture,  we  would  dimply 
aak  the  inquirer  to  reflect  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  ^Ofipel 
considered  aa  a  moral  system.  The  only  homage  it  seeks  ?tnd  we 
may  add,  the  only  homap^  it  \yill  condescend  to  receive,  is  that  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  will.  It  openly  declares  that  a  constrained 
obedience  is  totally  worthless.  Is  it  likely  then,  we  ask,  to  sanc¬ 
tion  a  of  supporting  it  so  utterly  alien  from  the  character  it 
desi^s  to  form  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  principles  of  action 
it  enjoins  on  them  ?  or  that  while  it  demands  of  those  who  hare 
become  it.s  disciples  a  purely  voluntary  obedience  or  none  at  all, 
it  can  approve  iis  a  means  of  making  them  its  disciple^  the  in- 
voliintarv,  constrained  support  of  its  enemies  and  deriders  ^  Upon 
such  an  hypothesis,  Christianity  is  supposed  to  be  aiming  at  a 
purely  spiritual  and  moral  dominion  ;  but  in  order  to  attain  it,  is 
not  unwilling  to  appeal  to  compulsion, — to  taxation  and  civil 
penalties.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  flat^rant  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  ends  it  contemplates,  and  the  means  by  which  it  would 
compass  them. 

Let  it  moreover  be  considered,  that  Jis  such  is  the  character  of 
(Christianity,  so,  in  the  earliest  and  best  days  of  its  history,  it 
strictly  adhered  to  that  character.  When  it  achieved  its  upreatest 
and  most  splendid  triumphs,  it  depended  only  on  its  self-created 
and  self-evolved  enera^' ;  while  en^S^ed  in  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  in  the  demolition  of  every  form  oi'  heathenism,  it  relied  for 
the  support  <»f  its  ministry,  and  for  the  orcipinization  of  that  aefpp*e8- 
sive  system  by  which  it  reclaimed  province  after  province,  and 
kinnplom  after  kint^dom  from  idolatry,  solely  on  the  free-will 
<»tferine^  of  the  faithful.  It  is  often  said  in  reply,  that  miracles 
have  i*eased,  and  that  the  ci>dl  sT^^veminent  now  supplies  their 
lack  of  service.  It  must  be  i*onfessed,  tliat  the  substitute  is  but 
a  poor  <uie  ;  very  much  worse,  we  presume,  than  that  of  a  wooden 
lea;  for  one  of  flesh  ;uid  bhmd. — But  we  answer,  first,  that  we 
are  now  speakifu^  <)f  the  mmle  of  raising  the  necessary  funds; 
and  thoui^n  miracles  were  twice  emplove<i  to  multiply  ‘  loaves 
‘  and  tisht's,*  we  never  heard  that  they  were  wrought  to  multiply 
^Id  and  silver.  Secondly,  that  the  staU*  of  things  to  which  we 
luv  referring,  continued  long  after  miracles  had  ceased  in  tlie 
Christian  Church.  If  then  Christianity  in  her  best  days  and 
amidst  her  most  splendid  triumphs  appe^ed  to  no  other  source  of 
support  than  her  oum  self-derived  juid  self-sustaining  energies, 
we  again  ;isk,  is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  this  is  the  method 
she  most  approves,  and  that  she  designetl  that  her  conquests  should 
ever  l>e  achieved  in  the  same  self-sxmsistent  manner ;  tliat  there 
should  :ilways  be  the  same  beautiful  harmony  betw'cen  the  end 
and  the  means,  between  the  character  of  tiie  system  itself  jumI 
the  instrumentality  by  which  it  was  to  be  supported ;  and  that, 
seeking  only  an  entrance  into  the  heart,  she  would  not  commence 
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her  appeal  to  it  by  awakenin|(  its  worst  jealousies  and  suspicions, 
or  by  exposing  hers<*lf  to  the  sarcasm  that  it  was  seeking  the  love  of 
mankind — by  eoinpiilsioii !  Surely,  surely  she  wouidjiot  so  belie 
ber  own  professions,  and  in<lirectly  frustrate  her  ow’ii  objects. 

That  the  volunUiry  system  is,  in  yenercU  estimation,  more 
accordant  than  the  compulsory  with  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
Christianity,  is  plain  from  this  fact,  that  wliile  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  wno  affirm  that  the  compulsory  support  of  Chris^ 
tianity  is  utterly  opposed  to  that  spirit  and  those  principles,  we 
never  heard  of  an  individual  who  w'as  senseless  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  tHdufUary  support  of  it  implied  any  such  violation, 
lliat  the  one,  therefore,  is  not  at  war  with  tlie  principles  of 
Christianity,  is  agreed ;  that  the  other  is  not  at  war  with  it,  a 
large  and  daily  increasing  party  deny. 

A  second  advantage  of  the  voluntary  system  over  the  compul¬ 
sory,  and  which  arises  from  its  being  more  in  harmony  with  the 
character  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  is,  that  it  places  itself  above 
suspicion,  and  deprives  the  man  of  the  world  of  what  have  always 
been  his  favourite  and  most  effective  arguments ;  those,  we  mean, 
which  have  been  drawn  from  the  rapacity  and  secular  spirit  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  infidel  cannot  scoff  at  it  as  a  system 
founded  on  injustice  and  sustained  by  plunder;  he  cannot  taunt 
it  with  cheaply  supporting  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  disaffected 
or  the  unbelieving :  and  surely  to  those  wno  consider  how  neces- 
sar)'  it  is  that  Christianity,  w  hose  element  is  pciice,  should  work 
in  peace ;  who  consider  the  tremendous  evils  which  have  resulted 
from  the  desperate  contentions  with  w’hich  the  compulsory  system 
is  fraught ;  now  necessary  it  is  that  a  religion  which  professes 
to  contemplate  only  a  moral  and  spiritual  ascendancy  should  be 
placed  above  even  suspicion,  that  it  should  not  subject  itself  to  the 
charge  of  employing  any  other  weapons  than  those  of  ‘  etliereal 
temper,’ — to  those  who  consider  these  things,  this  advantage  alone 
of  the  voluntarv  system  will  justly  appear  to  outweigh  all  the  dear- 
bought,  and  at  hest  equivocal  advantages,  of  the  opposite.  If  it  be 
true  that  ‘  w'here  envy  and  strife  are,  there  is  contusion  and  every 
evil  work,’  is  it  nothing  to  gain  for  Christianity  a  fair  field  of  action? 
Is  it  nothing  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  unbelieving  and  disaffected,  *of 
‘  our  own  have  we  given  ?  We  covet  no  man’s  silver  or  gold ;  wdth 
‘  what  can  you  upbraid  us  ?*  Or  can  it  be  denied  that  the  speo- 
tacle  of  a  religion  sustaining  itself  by  its  own  exhaustless  energies, 
and  the  glorious  demonstrations  which  it  thus  gives  of  its  owm 
inherent  vigour,  are  more  likely  to  make  a  deep  and  favourable 
impression  on  the  unbelieving  world  than  a  system  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  taxation  ?  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Metho¬ 
dists  can  say  what  the  Establishment  cannol:  *  We  sit  beneath 
‘  our  ou*n  vine,  and  our  own  fig-tree,  none  daring  to  make  us 
‘  afraid.’ 
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A  thini  advaiitacfe  of  the  voluntary  system  is,  that  it  involves  in 
its  rery  uxtrkinih  not  only  the  permanent  support  and  ditfusion  of 
Christianity,  but  the  development  of  Christian  charaeter  and 
principle  in  thosr  by  whom  it  is  uxnrked.  Its  immediate  object 
IS  ai^rt^ssion  upon  the  world ;  but  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
objects  it  re-aets  mmt  beneficially  upon  its  own  supporters.  ‘‘  It 
is  twice  bitted,  it  blesses  him  who  ^vt*s  and  him  who  takes.” 
PersiMial  religion  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  abstract  principles — but 
of  principles  in  action;  to  be  worth  any  thiny  in  the  estimation 
of  the  yospel,  these  principles  must  be  practicjilly  developed,  and 
wronylit  inUi  the  S4)nl  by  habit.  Christianity,  therefore,  must 
iiect*ssjirilv  have  nuule  provision  for  the  due  exercise  of  these 
principles;  and  can  we  conceive  of  a  more  mayniticent  or  appro¬ 
priate  sphere  for  their  exercise,  than  is  provided  by  its  h^aviny  to 
Its  disciples  the  task  of  fultilliny  its  own  beneficent  desiyns  ?  I  )oes 
not  this  <iutv  tend  to  briny  immediately  before  the  mind  of  the 
sincere*  Christian,  at  every  step,  the  claims  which  his  reliyion  has 
upon  him,  the  obliyatioiis  of  practictd  benevolence;  to  make 
IsMievolence  a  habits  and  to  accustom  it  by  continued  exercise  to 
more  sublime  efforts.  Let  us  contrast  with  all  this  the  operation 
i»f  the  isunpulsorv  system.  We  have  .ww  its  intiuence  in  innu- 
menible  insUuices.  We  speak,  tJierefore,  from  facts  which  have 
fallen  under  our  own  oliservation ;  and  we  doubt  not,  our  readers 
iiin  verify  our  assertion  by  a  similar  experience  of  their  own. 
rile  tendency  then  of  tlie  compulsory  system  is  to  remove  to  an 
immense  distance  all  ideas  of  indiviilual  responsibility,  the  claims 
which  Christianity  lias  upon  each  man’s  spontaneous  and  strenu¬ 
ous  exertion.  He  has  compounded  with  the  law  for  the  amount 
which  his  own  heiievoleuce  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  re- 
liyioii,  :uid  he  thinks  that  when  lie  has  paid  the  miserable  modicum 
demanded  of  him  in  tlie  shape  of  church-rates  and  taxes,  he  has 
ilone  all  that  he  needs  to  do.  'Lo  this  cause  alone  cjin  W'e  attri¬ 
bute  the  hunenUible  fact,  constantly  insisted  upon  bv  members  of 
the  Kstablishment,  that,  in  numberless  places  in  which  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  far  out-yrowu  the  means  of  reliyious  instruction  wdiich 
the  Lstublishineiit  supplies,  no  effort,  from  yeiieration  to  yenera- 
tion,  has  been  made  by  the  state  cliurcli  t-o  remedy  the  evil : 
the  fact  is.  that  the  church,  if  it  lias  felt  the  evil  at  ail,  lias  been 
mutiny  aiul  waitiny  for  some  luirliainentary  yrant,  or  some  more 
viyorous  appeal  to  church-rates.  And  even  where  the  Esta- 
blislinient  has  exerted  itself  by  a  partial  application  of  the  volun- 
tju-y  principle,  it  has  usually  been  the  result  of  some  previous 
inoveineiit  of  Dissenters,  lii  an  uiinieiise  majority  of  casi*s  tlie 
C'hiireh  has  l>een  alreaily  anticipated  by  the  eiforts  of  the  schis- 
inatii's.  Even  if  the  amount,  however,  paid  by  law,  were  ;i8  yreat, 
and  as  pnmiptly  furnishetl,  as  that  drawn  from  the  voluntary 
system,  the  yrt*at  aryuinent  now  insisted  on  in  favour  of  the 
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ifitter,  would  remain  entire :  we  mean,  the  henelieial  reliction  uii 
the  cliaraeters  of  thone  who  support  it.  The  opportunities  of 
developing  and  inattiriii|^  Cliristian  principle  wuuKl  still  be  idl  on 
the  ^ide  of  the  voliinUiry  syntem. 

A  fourth  fulvaiit4i|re  of  the  \i)luntary  principle  consists  in  its 
fjrpousirv  character.  It  tends  to  strengthen  and  propa^te  itself. 
'I'iie  voluntary  systein,  and  the  habits  of  energetic  philanthropy 
which  it  tends  to  foster  and  mature,  miituully  act  and  re-act  upon 
one  another.  'I'lie  more  deeply  the  claims  of  Christianity  are 
felt,  the  more  active  will  be  the  voluntary  system;  the  more 
eiKT^'etic  the  Vidnntiry  principle,  the  more  constantly  and  imrne* 
diutely  tlu^se  claims  will  be  brought  before  the  mind;  wliile 
every  fresh  success  in  the  great  struggle  witli  the  world,  will 
hring  another  and  another  portion  of  the  human  race  under 
the  iiitliience  of  tlie  sniim  motives,  ^  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  tlte  mighty/  Thus  the  power  of  the  voluntary  system 
g(H's  on  increasing  in  a  sort  of  geometrical  ratio,  ami  it  is  alto- 
gethcr  im|>ossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  that  iiiHuence  which 
only  a  few  years  hence  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  destinies 
of  man.  'J'he  case  is  just  the  contrary  with  the  coinpuisory 
system.  As  we  shall  shortly  show  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  the  day 
of  its  greatest  energies  is  past;  it  is  collapsing;  contracting  its 
eupahiiitics  just  when  its  greatest  efforts  are  required.  Its  re¬ 
sources  and  its  energies  have  continued  to  diminish  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  demands  made  upon  them.  Tlie  difficulties  which 
oppose  its  energetic  operation,  are  daily  increasing;  ami  it  must 
be  so,  unless  the  wliole  nation  heartily  approved  not  only  of  that 
pnrtivular  form  of  religion  which  it  was  called  to  support, 
but  of  such  n  uuhIv  of  supporting  it.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  most  magnificent  grants,  and  most  ample  revenues,  might  be 
lavished  on  this  object.  For  reasons  already  stated,  we  should 
even  then  deny  that  such  revenues,  however  ample,  could  be 
attended  with  results  so  beneficial  as  the  same  amount  of 
money  raised  by  the  voluntary  system.  But  as  it  is,  there  is  no 
chance  of  such  revenues  being  realized  at  all.  Parliamentary 
grants  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  they  are  obtained  with  greater 
ditficnity,  at  longer  interv'als,  and  in  smaller  amount — while 
the  very  existence  of  church-rates  is  extremely  problematical. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt,  on  the  part  of  any  sagacious  ob¬ 
server  of  the  times,  that  whatever  the  Church  of  England  may 
have  received  in  days  that  are  past,  the  time  will  shortly  come 
when  not  another  shilling  will  be  granted  her  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people  ?  But  we  need  not  wait  a  single  moment  to  determine 
the  virtual  impractic^ability  of  the  compulsory  system ;  it  is  de¬ 
monstrable  now'.  The  theory  of  that  system  is,  that  mi  establish¬ 
ment  is  Ixuind  to  furnish  the  whole  population  w'ith  the  means  of 
Teligious  instruction.  'Phe  inadequacy  of  the  present  means  is 
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admitted  on  all  hands ;  now,  if  a  number  of  commissioners  were 
ap^Miinted  by  jj^ovcrnment  to  determine  fairly  on  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency,  and  were  then  to  make  a  demand  on  the  legisla¬ 
ture  for  the  necessiiry  grants,  is  there  a  churchman  so  Kanguine 
as  to  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  such  grants  could  be  ob- 
taine<l ;  or  is  there  one  so  uncandid  as  not  to  allow  that,  in  tlie 
present  state  of  this  country,  the  application  would  be  utterly 
absurd?  Wv  say  nothing  here  as  to  tlie  ifijudice  of  the  compul¬ 
sory  system,  though  that  is  in  fact  the  prime  cause  of  its  failure. 
We  are  simply  arguing  that,  whether  gocnl  or  ImkI,  it  is  effete ; 
virtually  and  practically  inefficient. 

We  have  often  thought  that  the  futility  of  the  usual  objections 
against  the  volunUirv  system  on  the  score  of  its  inefficiency,  may 
be  met  by  a  very  plain  and  simple  argument.  As  far  its  we  know, 
it  has  never  been  insisted  upon  by  the  wTiters  on  this  subject— -a 
fact  which,  we  confess,  somewhat  surprises  us,  since  it  has  the 
peculiar  merit  of  being  founded  on  premises  which  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters  both  admit.  It  is  conceded  then  that  Christianity 
will  be  universal ;  that  it  is  to  be  ‘  the  glory  of  all  lands that 
it  shall  triumph  over  all  the  forms  of  heathenism,  and  supplant 
every  other  creed  and  worship.  Now,  how  is  it  supposed  this 
mighty  conquest  is  to  be  achieved  ?  Did  it  ever  enter  into  the 
head  of  any  man,  even  of  the  most  frantic  advocate  of  the  com¬ 
pulsory  system,  that  this  was  a  proper  subject  for  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  l^lrHaInent,  or  that  we  were  to  have  Parliamentary 
Missionary  JSoeieties,  as  well  as  a  l^wliamenUiry  Church.  Or, 
is  it  expected  that  the  age  of  miracles  will  be  restored  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  universal  triumphs  of  Christianity  ? 
No ;  but  all,  at  least  all  siine  people,  believe  that  it  will  be 
effected  by  tliat  energy  which  is  inherent  in  Christianity  itself, 
by  that  energy  which  itself  creates  and  evolves  in  the  very  pro¬ 
gress  of  its  principles,  and  which  is  even  now  operating  on  the 
world  witli  a  constantly  cumulative  force.  This  it  is,  and  this 
alone,  which,  inde]>endent  of  all  aid  from  the  intermeddling  state, 
is  securing  the  tninslation  of  tlie  Scriptures  into  every  language 
and  dialect  under  heaven ;  sending  Missionaries  to  the  remotot 
corners  ot  the  earth ;  scattering  immortal  blessings  on  every 
shore  and  over  every  clime ;  and  making  England  ‘  the  riches 
of  the  w’orld.*'  4  his  it  is  w'hich  is  c*ausing  the  thrones  of 
darkness  to  tremble,  and  shaking  to  the  dust  the  ancient  fabrics 
of  superstition  and  idolatry ;  and  yet,  though  it  is  admitted  to  be 
ecpial  to  all  this,  it  c'annoU  it  seems,  secure  or  retain  the  do¬ 
minion  it  has  ai'quired  in  any  given  province,  witliout  the  aid  of 
the  civil  power  !  It  can  conquer,  but  it  cannot  hold  its  con- 
^piests!  It  can  intriMliKv,  by  the  energy  of  the  voluntary  princi¬ 
ple  ahnie,  a  pure  and  heavenly  faith  into  the  regions  of  the 
darkest  heathenism ;  yet  it  cannot  perpetuate  its  sway  w’hcrc  it 
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lias  been  introduced,  except  by  calling  in  to  its  aid  the  compul¬ 
sory  system  !  In  other  words,  it  can  accomplish  the  greater,* 
but  cannot  accomplish  the  less  ! 

It  is  true  the  civil  support  of  Christianity  may  be  put  upon 
other  grounds  than  the  supposed  inejficiency  of  the  voluntary 
system,  although  these  grounds,  in  our  opinion,  are  quite  as  weak 
as  the  rest ;  but  we  are  now,  be  it  recollected,  arguing  with  those 
who  do  justify  an  establishment  on  such  grounds ;  while  they, 
nevertheless,  admit  that  in  one  form  or  another,  this  inefficient 
principle  is  to  effect  the  moral  subjugation  of  the  world.  Let  us 
liear  no  more  then  of  the  inefficiency  of  that  principle,  unless  its 
opponents  mean  to  abjure  the  belief  of  the  ultimate  universality 
of  the  gospel,  and  ot  all  those  precious  promises  by  which  the 
Bible  secures  it  to  us. 

I'he  only  considerable  objection  against  the  voluntary  system 
(and  it  has  often  been  vehemently  insisted  on)  consists  in  its 
alleged  inability  to  meet  the  wants  of  rural  and  thinly  peopled 
districts.  It  is  affirined  that  the  proper  sphere  of  its  operation  is 
the  city  or  the  large  manufacturing  town,  and  that  it  can  do 
little  or  nothing  in  villtiges  or  hamlets.  It  may  be  justly  an¬ 
swered,  first,  that  the  full  strengtli  of  the  voluntary  system  is  not 
yet  developed  ;  that  it  is  every  year  augmenting  its  self-produced 
revenues  and  extending  the  field  of  its  operations,  and  that  it  is 
unfair,  therefore,  to  represent  it  as  inadequate  to  any  of  the  de¬ 
mands  that  may  be  made  upon  it,  until  its  exertions,  like  those  of 
the  compulsory  system,  have  reached  a  limit.  Secondly,  that  it  is 
not  pretended  by  the  advocates  of  the  voluntary  system  that  every 
village  and  every  hamlet  can,  by  its  own  voluntary  efforts,  fully 
supply  its  spiritual  wants,  but  that  such  deficiencies  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  more  wealthy  and  densely 
peopled  districts.  In  this  way  already  have  the  deficiencies  of 
hundreds  of  such  remote  places  been  supplied.  A  large  and 
populous  town  is  usually  a  centre  of  holy  effort  and  zeal,  from 
which  radiate  light  ana  knowledge  to  the  surrounding  country. 
In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  the  new-born  zeal  of  the  church 
(as  usual,  behind  the  voluntary  system,)  on  behalf  of  those  much 
compassionated  spots,  has  been  first  roused  by  the  aggressive 
efforts  which  the  voluntary  system  has  previously  made  upon 
them.  It  has  been  the  attempts  at  spiritual  colonization  from  the 
neighbouring  town — the  establishment  of  a  Sunday-school  by  a 
band  of  devoted  and  unpaid  teachers,  who  travel  four,  five, 
six  miles,  and  often,  as  we  well  know,  a  much  greater  distance, 
to  their  weekly  toil — the  rumour  that  a  house  lias  been  hired, 
and  licensed  for  the  unauthorized  preacher,  and  the  unwelcome 
glare  of  the  lights  which  stream  from  its  windows  of  an  evening 
over  the  wintry  waste — it  is  these  things,  which  in  hundreds  of 
instances  have  awakened  the  slumbering  zeal  of  the  church,  and 
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nr^fed  lirr  to  tlie  relucUint  tank  of  meeting  and  co(iiiteractin|^  the 
voliiiitaritMi ;  it  U  tliese  which  Imve,  in  iiiimborlt»HH  ntses,  Iweii  the 
H4»le  cjiiises  of  C'hurch  Sunday-schools,  and  an  additional  service  in 
the  piirish  church ;  it  is  such  tiling  as  these  which  have  often 
compelled  the  clerjryman  to  exchange  his  mejigre  sernuui  for  one 
of  <iecent  dimensions,  or,  hard  necessity  !  to  preach  twice  instead 
of  once ;  while,  unaccustomed  to  such  lIercuU*an  labour,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  litho|yrraphed,  manuscript 
i>r  printed  discourses. 

l>ut  tluMiirh  we  believe  the  enerfifv  of  the  voluntiiry  system, 
when  fully  (ieveioped,  abundantly  sutbeient  to  meet  tlie  demands 
of  the  wliole  population,  by  supplying  from  the  ricli  the  wants  of 
the  poor,  and  from  cities  and  towns  the  necessities  of  villages 
and  liandets,  it  may  be  a  (piestuui  what  peculiar  forms  and  com¬ 
binations  of  the  voluntary  principle  can  be  rendered  most  efli- 
cient  for  this  j)urpose.  And  here  the  (]uestion  returns  to  which 
we  referred  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  as  to  whether 
emlowments— voluntary  endow’inents  of  course  w’e  mean — mijyrhl 
not  be  susceptible  4)f  a  very  beneficial  application,  'riiey  must, 
however,  be  combined  with  other  forms  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  applied  in  some  hitherto  untried  methods.  \\'hen  relied  on 
alone,  all  experience  serves  to  prove,  that  they  art*  of  very  etpiivocal 
benefit,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  cjises,  operate  only  as  a 
dead  weij^ht  upon  the  system  they  are  designed  to  serve.  But 
miu^ht  it  not  be  possible  to  p^uard  a^inst  all  such  evil  results,  and 
to  secure  the  advanta^s  they  are  cidculated  to  confer,  nnmixed  ? 
l*\»r  example,  there  are  many  villages  and  hamlets  in  which  the 
annual  sums  raised  by  the  voluntary  system,  even  wlien  the  people 
are  willing  t(»  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  will  not  average 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  year.  It  is  plain  that  this  sum, 
though  as  much,  it  is  true,  as  is  often  ^iven  by  the  rich  incum¬ 
bent  of  tlie  C'hurch  of  Knijland  to  his  sUirvin^  curate,  is  utterly 
inadt'ipiate  to  support  a  respectable  minister.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  necessjwy  amount  must  be  made  up  from  some  extra¬ 
neous  source.  \\  *'  n'joicc  to  know  that  tlu*  deficienev  is  often 
SUJ.pl  ied  in  point  of  fact,  by  county  associations — by  public 
funds,  tx)llected  for  this  very  object — by  the  aid  of  neij^hbourinjf 
churches  or  wealthy  imlividuaU.  Still  there  are  many  cases 
where  this  ai<l  is  not  obtained,  or  not  permanently ;  while  in  all 
r.ises  it  is  desindile,  if  possible,  to  place  the  vilhige  pastor  beyond 
these  precarious  continijencies.  Now  the  question  is,  whether  in 
such  «is<»s  the  system  of  nduntary  endowments  might  not  be  ren¬ 
dered  extensively  beneficial  M'ithout  the  slightest  danger  ?  l^t 
us  suppose  S4>me  benevolent  individual  aisting  his  eve  upon  some 
place  which  could  not  by  its  utmost  efi'orts  raise  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  then  vesting  in  the  hands  of  the  ctuinty 
association  an  e<pial  sum,  to  be  annually  granted  to  tlmt  place  so 
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loniC  people  should  continue  to  raise  the  same  amount, — 

where  would  be  the  danger  ?  The  endowment  in  each  case  would 
merely  compensate  for  inevitable  deficiencies  on  the  jmrt  of  the 
l>eople,  and  of  course  would  vary  in  amount  in  pronortion  to  the 
extent  of  those  deficiencies,  beings  lar^r  where  tliey  could  do 
little,  and  less  where  they  could  do  much,  ^k)  far  from  repressing 
tlie  voluntary  system,  it  would  rather  tend  to  maintain  it  in  full 
activity,  since  the  very  condition  of  enjoying  the  endowment 
would  be  that  the  voluntary  spirit  of  the  }>eopre  must  be  always 
exerted  to  the  utmost ;  while  the  number  and  the  respectability, 
the  public  character  and  the  divided  interests  of  the  party  to  whom 
the  administration  of  the  funds  would  be  intrusted,  would  form  so 
many  ufuanintees  au^ainst  any  abuse  in  that  quarter.  We  confess 
that  the  only  considerable  arj^ument  which  at  present  strikes  us 
iuraiust  such  a  plan,  is  founded  on  the  sudden  changes  which,  in 
a  state  (if  hit^h  civilization  like  ours,  often  occur  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  small  places;  changes  which  transform  hamlets  into 
towns,  and  villages  into  cities.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that 
there  are  numberless  places,  the  peculiar  locality  and  other 
circumstances  of  which  render  such  changes  immeasurably  im¬ 
probable  ;  that  at  all  events  such  revolutions  cannot  occur  for 
centuries ;  that,  even  if  they  should  then  occur,  so  small  a  sum 
of  money  would  have  been  well  laid  out  in  the  maintenance^ 
during  so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  of  a  respectable,  well-educated, 
and  efficient  ministry ;  and  lastly,  that  even  in  the  event  of  so 
improbable  a  revolution,  the  smallness  of  the  endowment  would 
render  it  perfectly  innoxious.  When  a  village  becomes  a  large 
and  thriving  town,  it  requires  not  one,  but  several  places  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  its  voluntary  energies  are  not  to  be  repressed  by  an 
endowment  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds. 

W  e  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  comparative 
view'  of  what  is  done  by  the  compulsory  and  voluntary  systems, 
to  supply  the  increased  and  increasing  wants  of  the  country,  of 
the  means  (additional  to  those  the  Church  has  long  pos¬ 
sessed)  which  they  furnish  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  times. 
W'e  do  not  pretend  that  we  can  do  more  than  approximate  to 
the  truth ;  w'e  maintain,  however,  that  our  calculations  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  correct  to  justify  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
arrived,  and  that  in  general  the  statements  on  which  our  rea¬ 
sonings  are  founded  are  rather  below  than  almve  the  truth. 
This  w’ill  perhaps  be  denied ;  we  can  only  say  that  we  are  willing 
to  abide  the  issue  of  a  more  extended  and  accurate  eccle¬ 
siastical  survey  of  the  country.  We  are  perfectly  convinced 
that  w'hcn  sucli  a  survey  is  made,  it  will  be  proved,  that  if  we 
have  erred  at  all,  we  have  not  erred  on  tlie  side  of  exaggeration. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  by  an  appeal  to  the  results  of 
such  a  survey,  w'e  have  put  off  the  decision  of  the  question  sine 
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die.  The  inatenals  for  a  full  judj^ent  will  be  presented  to  Uie 
country  much  sooner  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  indefati¬ 
gable  labours  of  the  editor  of  the  Congregational  Mugii/ine,  to 
whom  is  to  be  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  first  drawn  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  country  to  these  important  subjects,  have  already  done 
much  to  remove  tne  obscurity  in  which,  a  few  short  years  ago  they 
were  involved.  He  has  now  been  engaged,  for  some  years,  in 
these  extensive  and  interesting  investigations,  publishing  the  re¬ 
sults  from  time  to  time  with  the  assisUince  of  a  large  number  of 
correspondents  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country,  and  ap¬ 
proximating  every  year  more  nearly  to  exactness.  In  prosecuting 
the  inquiry,  he  has  united  great  diligence  with  great  sagacity;  iuid 
considering  the  immense  labour  involved  in  the  enterprise,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  materials  in  the  first  instance, 
has  entitled  himself  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  all  dissenters. 
'Fhe  Congregational  and  Baptist  Unions  10*0  also  doing  much  to 
faciliUite  more  accunite  inquiries  on  these  interesting  subjects. 
'Fhe  latter,  in  its  recent  report,  has  furnished  a  mass  of  highly 
importint  and  valuable  deUiils  with  respect  to  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  We  feel  confident  that 
these  iMnlies  will  not  rest  till  the  religious  sUitistics  of  all  the  volun¬ 
tary  communities  in  the  kingdom  have  been  as  fully  illustrated 
as  the  subject  will  (lerrnit ;  till  all  the  ramifications  of  this  great 
system  have  been  accurately  traced,  and  its  operations,  in  every 
<lei>artmeut,  made,  iis  far  as  is  possible,  matter  of  arithmetical 
calculation.  On  this  must  after  idl  depend  the  full  demonstration 
of  the  efficiency  of  tlie  voluntary  system.  The  day  when  that 
demonstration  may  be  triumphantly  appealed  to,  will  doubtless 
be  hastened  by  the  inconsistent  zeal  of  tne  church  itself,  which  is 
appealing  more  and  more  loudly  to  the  very  system  which  so 
many  of  its  indolent  and  selfish  partisans  deride. 

'I  he  statements  and  reasonings  of  the  following  pages  are 
founded  on  facts  taken  from  the  various  sources  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted.*  Our  task,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  simply 
tliat  01  combining  and  reasoning  upon  those  facts ;  of  attempting 
to  work  out  the  problem,  as  to  tlie  gross  amount  raised  by  the 
voluntary  system,  from  the  scattered  data  before  furnished.  At 
tlie  siime  time,  we  must. remark,  that  in  some  instances,  where 
we  ctuild  not  obtain  the  necessary  data  from  any  published  docu¬ 
ments,  we  have  instituted  fresh  investigations  for  ourselves,  We 
:iave  already  intimated,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  do  more  than 

*  The  principal  facU*  have  been  extracted  from  parliamentary  documents  ; 
frt>m  the  report  of  the  ‘  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  the  enlargement, 
building,  and  rejuuring  of  churches  and  chapel* from  the  reports  of  the 
Congit'galional  and  Baptist  Tnions  ;  from  the  Congregational  Mag.izine, 
(  whieh  has  furnished  us  with  by  far  the  most  important  of  our  details)  ;  and 
from  individuals  on  whose  accuracy  and  honesty  we  can  fully  rely. 
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approximate  towards  the  truth,  since  our  reasonings  are  some¬ 
times  necessarily  founded  on  data  less  comprehensive  than  could 
he  unshed.  Hut  we  again  affirm  our  conviction  that  we  have 
rather  understated  than  overstated  fact,  and  that  we  are  willing  to 
abide  the  issue  of  a  more  extensive  and  accurate  survey. 

It  unll  not  of  course  be  expected,  that  we  should  be  able  to 
specify  all  that  is  given  for  the  support  of  religion  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  system.  Its  modes  of  operation  are  so  multiform  ;  its  abso¬ 
lute  total  is  made  up  of  so  many  small  sums ;  individual  efforts 
and  private  munificence  enter  so  largely  into  it,  that  all  we  can 
pretend  to  do  is  to  furnish  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
ftrincipal  items  of  its  vast  expenditure. 

The  chief  articles  of  its  expenditure  then  are  as  follows.  I . 
The  support  of  ministers,  stated  and  itinerant.  2.  I'he  building, 
repairing,  and  enlarging  of  chapels;  the  purchase  of  ground;  legal 
expenses  ;  insurance  ;  parochial  rates  ;  cleaning  and  lighting  ;  in 
many  cases,  the  salary  of  a  clerk ;  in  some  others,  the  salary  of 
an  organist ;  the  building,  repairing,  and  enlarging  of  Sunday 
schools,  or  the  hiring  of  rooms  in  which  to  hold  them,  &c.  3. 

Various  religious  jind  charitable  societies,  in  connexion  with  each 
of  the  larger  places  of  w’orship,  as  ‘  district  visiting,  tract  and  sick 
‘  societies ;’  relief  to  the  poor  members,  raised  by  contributions  on 
every  sacramental  Sabbath,  &c.  4.  The  support  of  academical  insti¬ 
tutions,  for  theological  students;  and  lastly,  extensive  aid  to  the 
missionary  and  bible  societies,  &c.  We  shall  presently  see,  that 
with  regard  to  many  of  these  objects,  the  church  is  also  acting 
extensively  on  the  voluntary  system. 

Hut  to  begin  with  the  dissenters.  What  then  is  the  number 
of  their  congregations?  The  Congregational  Mii^^ine  for 
December,  1S35,  on  evidence  which  we  think  (*annot  be  impugned, 
states  them,  including  Independents,  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Homan  Catholics,  and  the  Home  Missionary  stations, 
at  8,41  i.  The  htst  are  stated  at  453.* 

•  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  Congregations  are  small ;  but  on  this 
subject  the  editor  of  the  Congregational  ^lagazine  well  remarks : — 

‘  It  aj)pears  from  the  best  authorities,  that  the  numl>er  of  Episcopa- 
lian  churches  and  chapels  in  England  is  giving  to  the  esta- 

hlished  denomination  3411  more  places  of  w'orship  than  are  ()088e88ed 
by  all  the  other  denominations  united.  It  is  possible  that  some  ardent 
Churchman  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this,  and  will  protest  against  the 
introduction  of  our  Home  Missionary  stations,  and  other  such  humble 
places  of  w'orship,  into  the  account  at  all.  We  cannot,  however,  admit 
that  protest,  and  shall  show  reasons  why  their  number  ought  to  be 
much  increased. 

*  It  doubtless  has  a  very  imposing  sound  to  talk  of  11,825  churches 
tnd  chapels,  but  what  will  our  readers  say,  when  we  prove  that  more 
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1.  Now  Uh*  Arst  question  is,  what  is  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
tainin|]r  a  perpetual  ministry  in  all  these  conf^re^tions  ? 

The  salaries  of  dissenting  ministers  vary  from  £50  to  £600. 
There  is  a  class,  though  a  comparatively  small  one,  whose  income 
<loes  not  exceed  tliat  of  the  lowest  grades  of  curates  in  the  estnhlisk^ 
meniy  that  is  from  €50  to  £70 ;  a  far  larger  class  whose  incomes 
vary  from  £70  to  £100;  a  class  larger  still  whoso  income  varies 
from  £1<K)  to  £200  ;  a  considerable  number  whose  salary  ranges 
from  £300  to  t'4(M) ;  some  whose  income  amounts  to  €500,  and 
a  few  (we  admit  this  number  to  l)e  inconsiderable),  whose 
income  exceeds  it.  It  is  t4>  be  observed,  however,  even  witli 
regard  to  the  lowest  class,  that  their  small  s;ilary  is  often 
augmented  by  other  means  (though  still  strictly  supplied  by  the 
voliinUiry  system)  than  the  contributions  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  minister.  We  refer  to  the  vairious  societies  and  funds  insti- 


thun  half  of  them  are  not  equal  to  our  Home  IVIissionury  stations  in  the 
numlier  «if  their  worsliippers  ! 

•  It  is  generally  known  that  the  population  of  the  parishes  is  very 
unequal,  hut  few  who  have  not  attended  to  the  subject  would  expect 
to  tiiid  it  to  the  extent  which  the  following  summary  of  the  parishes 
and  townships  of  England  demonstrates,  and  which  we  extract  from 
the  Re|Hirt  of  his  Majesty’s  Commissioners  on  the  Poor  Laws. 


Parishes,  with 

a  population 

of 

Fn»m  . . 

o 

•  •  ^ 

to 

..  10 

souls 

54 

From  . . 

10 

to 

..  20 

145 

From  . . 

..  20 

to 

. .  oO 

511 

Fnmi  . . 

..  50 

to 

..  100 

1117 

Fnmi  . . 

..  100 

to 

..  300 

4411 

F nmi  . . 

..  :m 

to 

..  Mm 

2843 

From  . . 

..  >00 

to 

..  800 

2042 

F  rom  . . 

..  000 

to 

1000 

733 

Fn»m  . . 

looo 

to 

2000 

1400 

Fn»m  . . 

2000 

to 

•  • 

44)2 

Fn»m  . . 

lUMN) 

to 

4000 

loo 

Fn>m  . . 

4000 

to 

r>(N)o 

122 

Fn»m  . . 

.’>000 

to 

10,000 

239 

From  . . 

10,(¥H) 

to 

TiO.OtH) 

116 

Fn»m  .. 

.50,000 

upwards 

•  • 

10 

‘  Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  H308  parishes  in  England  alone, 
that  have  only  an  avenigi*  |M>pulation  of  Pit)  souls  each.  N(»w  it  mmt 
bt*  rememheriHi.  that  alsnit  three-tenths  of  that  numl)er  are  children 
under  ten  years  of  agi\  and  other  two-tenths  are  made  up  of  the  sick 
suid  the  aged  ;  it  is  therefore  (ihvious,  that  if  we  assume  that  all  the 
villagt'rs  are  dis|aise4i  to  go  to  church — but  al;is  !  how  unlikely  an  as¬ 
sumption  ! — there  will  not  be  an  average  of  more  than  sixty  persons 
who  ran  .attend  public  worship  in  each  of  these  parish  cliurches.' 
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tuU* * * §tl  for  this  very  purpose,  as  the  Con^ogatioiml  FuimU;^  th^' 
Ikptist  Home  Missionary  Society ;t  the  Baptist  Fund;}  the 
l^eiieral  Hume  Missionary  Society  ;||  togfether  with  the  lar^e  sums 
distributed  in  aid  of  this  object  by  the  county  associations 
Vot  to  mention  several  other  lesser  funds,  or  the  larjj^e  contribiW 
tioiis  often  p;iven  by  wealthy  individuals  towards  the  support  of 
village  ]>astors.  'Hiere  is  besides,  in  not  a  few  instances,  a  house 
or  p^rdeii,  or  both,  attached  to  the  chapel,  and  in  some  others  an 
endowment.  What  then,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  presumed  t4> 
Ih'  the  (inratjd  income  of  these  ministers  ? 

The  fullest  statistical  information  that  luis  yet  lieen  j(iven,  is 
with  reference  to  the  Con^re^itional  Churches,  and  it  is  with 
relation  to  them  therefore  more  particularly  that  our  cal¬ 
culations  have  been  made.  T'heir  Churches  are  estimated,  in 
the  Cono;re«rjitional  Mau^izine,  at  1810.  We  have  pursued  a 
tlirecfohl  mode  of  asceiiainin^;  what  may  be  the  averaj^e  sum 
they  raise  for  the  support  of  their  ministry  from  all  the  above 
mentioned  sources,  and  in  each  case  have  arrived  at  very  nearly 
the  same  result. 

First,  we  have  calculated  the  incomes  of  all  the  ministers  in 
a  certain  county  with  the  circumstances  of  which  we  are  well 
acquaintcil,  and  hy  mt  means  noted  either  for  wealth,  population, 
or  dissent^  and  we  find  the  aveiaj^e  somewhat  above  £12(1. 

Secondly,  w^e  have  taken  certain  districts  in  various  parts  of 
the  cojintry,  neither  the  very  richest  nor  the  very  ))oorest,  in¬ 
cluding  neither  cities  nor  any  very  larji^e  towns,  nor  containing 
nidy  villages  and  hamlets;  but  districts  in  which  mmlenite  towns 
and  populous  villages  are  intermingled  ;  and  here  too  W'e  fiiul  the 
avenige  about  £120.  Not  trusting  simply  to  our  own  calculation, 
we  have  recpiested  some  friends  to  pursue  the  same  course  with 
respect  to  such  localities  as  they  arc  well  acquainted  witli,  and 
the  result  luis  generally  been  the  same. 

T'liirdly,  n[)on  an  inspection  of  the  lists  of  the  Congregational 
('hurclies  pid)lished  in  the  Congregational  Magazine  for  3835, 
we  observe  there  is  about  one  tenth,  or  almut  180  congregations, 
which  may  be  presumed  to  raise  .£300  a  year  ana  upwards. 
Many  of  tliein  raise  £400,  some  £600,  and  a  few  £600.  But  wv 
are  willing  to  average  them  at  £300.  Now,  if  one  tenth  raise 
£300,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  there  is  at  least  an 
equal  proportion  which  raise  any  given  smaller  sums 
Hut  we  will  not  suppose  this.  fVe  will  suppose  that  two 

*  We  include  under  this,  the  revenues  of  two  or  three  Societies,  whose 

income  we  arc  unahle  to  Jiscertain. 

t  0  4  t  £2,001  11  II  £Afl70  4  7 

§  Tlie  last  report  of  the  Congregational  Union  mcnlioos,  that  by  a  return  fropi 
twenty  counties  alone,  it  appears  that  not  less  than  betwetm  five  and  six 
thons.’uid  pounds  had  been  annually  expended  in  Home  Missionary  purposes. 
All  the  above-mentioned  money  docs  not  go  to  ministers,  hut  the  far  greater 
part  docs. 
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tenthi  rahe  absolutely  nothing  :  that  one  tcntli  raine  but  JL'50,  and 
anoUier  £HO  each  ;  tW  a  sixth  tenth  raise  but  £100  ;  a  seventh 
but  £120  ;  an  ei^htli  £150 ;  a  ninth  £200  ;  the  tenth  £250.  This 
again  will  give  an  average  of  something  more  than  £120  for  tlie 
whole. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  average  might  be  affirmed 
of  the  congregations  of  all  the  denominations.  But  in  order  to 
meet  the  aivils  which  might  be  urged  against  the  uncertainty  of 
such  calculations  we  wdll  fix  the  avenige  of  the  £8414  congre- 
gsitions  at  £10  less,  or  at  £110.  This  will  give  a  result  of 
.t‘925,.'>40 ;  and  less  than  this  we  are  confident  it  is  not. 

11.  'riie  next  j)oint  to  be  determined  is  the  amount  raised  for 
the  various  purposes  mentioned  under  the  second  head  ;  that  is,  for 
building,  repairing,  and  enlarging  chapels  and  Sunday-schools  and 
forall  the  incidenUd  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
worship.  The  cost  of  chapels  varies  from  £500  to  £5000;  while 
some  have  cost  not  less  than  £10,000  and  £12,000,  and  two  or 
three  £14,000  or  £15,000.  What  may  be  the  average  sum 
raised  by  each  congregation  for  these  purposes  it  may  be  difficult 
to  sjiy.  In  a  very  interesting  paper  inserted  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  C'ongregational  Magazine  tor  1832,  entitled  “  An  Account 
of  Five  C'ongregations  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Country 
'Fowms  in  near  \  icinity  to  each  other,’*  the  writer  states  that  the 
annual  sum  raised  for  building  alone  by  these  five  churches,  for 
the  last  twenty  years^  has  averaged  £538,  giving  a  yearly  average 
in  each  of  £107.  12s.  The  writer  of  that  article  is  well  knowni 
to  us  ;  and  a  more  judicious,  dispassionate,  sober-minded  man, 
<loes  not  exist.  But  its  these  congregations  average  an  ordinary 
attendance  of  000  or  1000,  it  may  be  objected  that  this  is  by  no 
means  a  fair  average ;  and  W’e  admit  it :  ‘  for  though,’  as  the 
WTiler  says,  ‘  in  cities  and  large  tow  ns  the  amount  w’ould  very 
‘greatly  exceed  that  stated,  in  villages  and  other  districts  it  w’ould 
‘fall  greatly  Indow  it.’  But  then  it  is  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  this  £107.  12s.  includes  only  owe  of  the  many  items 
classed  under  this  head;  and  indeed  very  far  from  the  whole  even 
of  that ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
sum  raised  for  building  is  obtained,  not  merely  by  congrega¬ 
tional  collections,  but  \)y  private  application  to  the  wealthy  and 
benevolent  in  our  cities  and  barge  towns.  There  is  always  a 
number  of  ministers  soliciting  contribution  for  the  poorer  places 
of  worship  wdth  w'hich  they  are  connected;  and  many  of  our 
readers  know  benevolent  individuals  whose  occasional  contribu¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose  alone,  w’ould  considerably  exceed  a  guinea 
per  diem.  But  as  w’e  have  already  stated,  the  above  mentioned 
sum  only  includes  one  of  the  many  items  w’e  have  classed  under 
this  head.  What  then,  are  the  incidental  expenses  of  maintain¬ 
ing  public  w'orship  in  each  of  these  8,414  congregations?  Me 
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kmnc  that  in  many  metropolitan  churches  those  expenses  eon- 
siMerahly  exceed  €100  a  year.  One  conop-egfation,  whose  aver¬ 
age  does  not  exceed  450,  and  of  which  \ve  have  received  an 
account  from  a  person  perfectly  acquainted  witli  all  its  expendi¬ 
ture,  pays  for  this  purpose  alone  £90.  * 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  average  sum  raised  by  five  country 
coujjrcirations,  for  building  purposes  alone,  was  £107  12.<.;  and  we 
know  that  there  are  many  conceptions  which  pay  considerably 
more  than  £100  for  inerelv  muintainimj  the  bvmjinnt  ma^ 
chinery  they  have  set  up.  lint,  in  order  to  be  quite  sale,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  con^reptions,  pnerally,  raise  little  more  tlian 
half  the  above-mentioned  sums,  for  building  repairing  and 
oniiu-pui;  chapels  and  schools;  and  to  meet  the  inevitable  ex- 
ptMises  connected  with  the  constant  maintenance  of  public  wor¬ 
ship;  this  will  yield  a  total  of  £1,000,000. 


•  Wo  aro  tempted  to  j^ivc  the  account  of  the  sums  annually  mised  by  these 
4*'>0  persons : 


Incidcnt.al  Expenses  .... 

£'.K) 

t> 

0 

Fund  for  Poor  Members 

«(> 

0 

0 

Sick  Society  ..... 

20 

0 

0 

Missions . 

(*•0 

0 

0 

Sunday-school . 

1!) 

11 

0 

Building  Fund . 

01 

10 

0 

Fund  for  Poor  Ministers  .... 

20 

4 

0 

Ac.ademies  . 

20 

0 

0 

Pastor  . 

mio 

0 

0 

Christian  Instruction  Society  . 

5 

0 

0 

705 

5 

0 

Thus  this  conerc^tion  raises  a  sum  nvcraifinir  more  than  a  ^inea  and  a 
half  a  head,  children  included.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  this  conj^rega- 
tion  (loos  not  contain  a  single  individual  of  great  wealth  in  it. 

We  proceed  to  give  another  from  a  source  on  which  we  can  most  fully 
roly • 

'rhe  average  attendance  is  about  7*W.  The  sum  these  7*V)  persons  raised 
during  the  p.^st  year  (lUilO)  was  jt2,(>00  ;  thus  averaging  nearly  £3.  10s.  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  The  writer  of  the  account  states,  that  the  sum 
would  be  much  larger  if  he  bad  added  the  sums  ^ven  in  the  way  of  annual 
subscriptions  to  the  Ilible  and  Missionary  Societies,  as  well  as  to  the  Socie¬ 
ties,  Academies,  &c.,  eonneeted  with  the  denomination  to  which  the  church 
lalongs.  ‘  None  of  these  subscriptions,*  says  he,  ‘have  been  taken  into  the 
account.*  He  has  confined  himself  to  the  congregational  collections. 

From  equally  authentic  sources  we  have  been  informed  of  many  churches, 
neither  the  largest  nor  the  wealthiest  amongst  the  Dissenters,  ana  located  in 
<lifrerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whose  annual  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
religion  generally,  exceed  one  guinea  per  head,  children  and  even  infants 
included.  Such  is  the  energy  of  the  voluntary  system.  Some  of  these 
churches  are  Congrcgationalists,  and  vSome  Haptists.  C.’in  any  thing  show 
more  conclusively  than  these  statements  the  energy  of  the  voluntary  system, 
or  mark  more  emphatically  the  infamous  injustice  of  compelling  those  who 
thus  v(»luntarily  exert  themselves,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  system 
which  they  disapprove,  and  from  which  they  derive  no  benefit  ? 

VOL.  I. 
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III.  But,  a**  we  have  already  stated,  many  of  these  congelations 
have  \'arious  lo«il  societies  connected  with  them,  as  ‘district  visit- 
inj(  societies,  societies  for  relieving  the  sick,  and  tract  societies.* 
1\)  thw*  must  hie  added,  the  expense  of  vestry  libraries,  of  pur« 
chasing  l>ooks  for  Sunday-schools  and  the  liberal  aid  j^iven  to  poor 
members;  to  which  last  object  the  collections  made  at  the  Lord’s 
Supper  are  jrenerally  devoted.  It  may  be  said,  that  many  con- 
jj^ej^tions  contribute  little  or  nothing  under  these  heads.  We 
admit  it :  and,  for  the  sjike  of  argument.  Hill  suppose  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  churclies  raise  nothing  for  any  of 
these  purpose's,  although  those  who  are  accjuainti'd  with  the 
ProtestJint  Dissentinj^  con^ej^tions  well  know,  that  this  is  far 
beyond  the  truth.  What,  then,  do  the  remaining  third,  consist- 
inif  of  2S()t  coiii^e^tions  raise  ?  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  con- 
eret^ation  of  iaO  individuals,  the  items  of  whose  expenditure  we 
nave  given  in  the  preceding  note,  raise  £119  1  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  We  will  Jigain,  for  the  sjike  of  argument,  suppose,  that 
these  2,80i  churches  raise  oidy  the  half  of  this,  or  £G0;  a  state¬ 
ment,  w’e  firmly  believe,  also  below  the  truth.  The  gross  sura 
then  raised  for  these  purposes  will  be  £l(>S,2iO. 

IV.  The  next  article  <of  expense  is  the  theological  academies, 
'rhese,  together  with  the  two  Congregational  schools  for  the 
education  of  sons  of  ministers,  and  one  or  two  other  institutions 
of  a  simihir  kind,  annually  cost  £30,000,  beside  the  exjpenses  of 
buUdingn. 

V.  'I'he  next  item  consists  of  the  sums  raised  in  aid  of  the 
great  voluntary  saK'ieties  for  the  spread  and  diffusion  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  at  home  and  abroiid.  It  is  true  that  Churchmen  themselves 
contribute  to  many  of  these  societies;  nay,  some  of  them  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Church.  But  this  does  not  affect  our  argu¬ 
ment;  our  design  being,  not  to  show  what  this  or  that  denomina¬ 
tion  does  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  the  gospel,  but  w’hat 
the  voluntary  system  does,  whether  out  of  the  Church,  or  in  it, 
as  compared  with  the  compulsory  system.  The  sUitement  of 
the  revenues  of  the  following  societies  we  have  taken  from  the 
Missionary  Register  for  December,  1836,  edited  by  a  venerable 
and  excellent  clergyman.  That  publication  has  also  given  an 
account  of  tlie  societies  instituted  for  education;  we  have  confined 
oui^'lves  exclusively  to  societies  having  a  religious  object,  and 
sup|>orted  by  the  lil>erality  of  England  and  Wales.  If  it  should 


•  The  items  arc : 

F und  for  poor  members .  80  0  0 

Society  for  relicring  the  sick  .  .  .  .  20  O  0 

Sunday  School . 11)  11  0 


iiy  n  0 
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be  saici,  that  some  of  these  societies  are  partly  supported  by  8cot- 
laiuh  Ireland,  and  foreia^n  sources,  we  reply,  that  England  and 
Wales  more  than  repay  the  debt  in  the  support  they  give  to 
various  societies  not  included,  simply  because  tliey  are  not  of 
home  origin.  Some  of  those  societies,  indeed,  almost  exclusively 
derive  their  income  from  England  and  Wales. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  we  have  excluded  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary,  ana  all  similar  societies  at  all  connected  with  Dissenters,  on 
tlie  ground  that  we  have  already  taken  them  into  the  account  in 
estimating  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  ministry. 


The  account  then  stands  as  follows : 

£  1.  //. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ••••  b6,819  H  ^ 

Merchant  and  Seamen's  ditto  ....  545  15  2 

Naval  and  Military  ditto  ....  2,570  0  1 

Trinitarian  ditto  ....  3,326  19  2 

Sunday  School .  279  11  4 

Sunday  School  Union .  8,287  5  6 

L(tndon  Jews*  Society .  14,92.5  12  10 

London  Missionary  Society .  55,865  2  11 

Baptist  ditto  16,392  2  11 

(reneral  Baptist  ditto  .  1,.5.52  I  1 

Church  ditto  68,354  10 

Wesleyan  ditto  62,039  16  2 

United  Brethren . 13,(525  3  9 

British  and  Foreign  Seamen .  1,924  15  1 

Episcopal  Floating  Church .  293  0  0 

Sailors’ Home  . 2,12.3  8  8 

Church  of  England  Tract  ‘ .  497  12  8 

Prayer  Book  and  Homily .  2,154  18  8 

Religious  Tract  Society  .  62,256  13  11 

Christian  Instruction  S^Kiety . .  1,0(51  17  9 

Gos|)el  Propagation  Society .  31,3.52  0  9 

Christian  Knowledge  Society .  78,473  6  10 

Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  2,1152  10  4 

District  V^isiting  Society .  3.59  2  3 

Continental  Society . . .  1 ,432  9  5 

London  Hibernian  Society .  10,412  9  10 

Irish  Society  of  London  . .  2,270  9  8 

London  City  Mission .  2,714  0  0 

Ijord’s  Day  Observance  Society .  800  12  11 

Metropolitan  City  Mission . 82  0  0 

Reformation  Society .  2,876  9  6 


Total .  537,851  17  3 

Hut  w’e  have  not  yet  done  with  the  revenues  of  the  volun-  * 
tary  system.  The  Church  itself  has,  of  late  years,  extensively 
adopted,  anil,  as  we  have  alre^y  remarked,  is  every  day 
more  and  more  strenuously  appealing  to  it  Witness  the 

u  2 
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late  “  Proposjils  for  the  creation  of  a  Fund  to  ho  applied  to 
the  Building  and  Fnlart^einent  of  addilioind  C'hnrchos  in  the 
Metropolis  by  C'harles  James,  Lord  Bisho))  of  London;* *’  ami 
which  are  a  naked,  undisguised  ap|)eal  to  the  so  oft  despised 
voluntary  principle.  Many  of  the  parochial  clergy,  within  the 
p;tst  few  years,  have  issued  proposids  <)f  a  similar  chanicter  to 
their  parishioners.*  The  forms  the  voluntary  system  has  assumed 
in  the  C'hurch  itself  are  various.  The  numerous  Episcopal 
chapels t  in  which  the  support  of  the  minister  luis  been  thrown 
ujHui  the  pew-rents;  the  sums  for  building  cliurches  raised  by 
Kinjif’s  letters  the  extensive  contributions  to  the  “  Incorporated 
Society  for  building,  repairiniCi  and  enlarginii^  Churches  and 
C  hapels;”!^  the  subscription  lately  set  on  foot  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  which  has  already  realized  upwards  of  £l00,t)(K), 
are  all  so  many  exemplifications  of  the  voluntary  system,  and,  at 
the  siime  time,  so  many  confessions  of  the  inelHciency  of  the 
compulsory  ;  for  surely,  if  the  latter  (the  theory  of  which  is, 
that  an  est;d)lishment  is  bound  to  provide  religious  instruction 
for  the  whole  nation)  had  not  been  found  insufficient,  the  former 
would  never  have  been  resorted  to.  It  is,  t)f  course,  impossible 
for  us  to  estimate,  with  any  exactness,  tlie  annual  total  nused  in 
this  way  by  the  Church ;  that  the  sum  is  continually  increasing 
will  admit  of  no  doubt:  and,  even  ;is  it  is,  we  think  we  should  be 
lining  injustice  to  the  zeal  of  our  brethren  if  we  were  to  fix  it 
at  a  fartliing  less  than  £.>()(),()()(). 

The  loUd,  then,  of  the  items  we  have  enumerated,  will  stiuui 
as  follows: 


1.  Ft»r  the  maintenance  of  the  Ministry  in  all 
the  Protestant  Dissenting  Congregations  ; 
including  the  Funds  of  certain  Stwieties, 

(’harities,  v'^c .  1)25,040  0  0 

‘2.  For  building,  repairing,  and  enlarging 
Cha|Hds  ninl  Sunday  Schools  ;  purchsise  of 
ground  ;  legal  ex|)ensc»s  ;  insurance  ;  paro¬ 
chial  niti*s;  cli^aning  and  lighting;  servants  ; 
in  many  cast‘H,  the  salary  of  clerk,  or  or¬ 
ganist  :  and  various  other  incidental  ex- 


•  Some  of  these  curious  cliKainients  we  have  now  before  us,  anil,  if  our 
space  woulil  permit,  shouUl  much  like  to  cite  from  them. 

t  In  Manchester  alone,  there  are  not  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  sup¬ 
ported  in  this  way  ;  and  in  Brighton  we  Indieve  as  iininy  .'is  eight  or  ten. 

*  These,  be  it  obser>ed,  have  no  compulsory  power  wiiatever ;  and  are, 
in  fact,  onlv  the  use  of  the  King's  personal  influence ;  a  species  of  influence 
most  exactly  in  acconlance  with  the  voluntary  svstem. 

§  In  the  year  entling  the  .TKt  of  March,  IBB.*),  the  society  made  grants  to 

vnrioii**-  places  of  1:21,171  ;  and,  in  the  following  vear,  of  X'lT,  417. 
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|H*nse8  ctmnected  with  the  maintenance  of 

public  worship . I  .  1,000,000  0  0 

3.  V^irious  local  religimis  and  charitable  socie- 
ties,  in  connexion  with  each  of  our  larger 
])laces  of  worship :  as  district  visitiiijj  and 
tract  societies  ;  societicni  h»r  relie viiijf  the 
sick  ;  vestry  libraries ;  also  purchase  of  laMiks 
fi»r  Sunday-schools :  and  IiIktuI  aid  to  the 
piM»r  inend)ers  raised  by  tbe  sacramental 


contributions,  ike .  0  0 

4.  For  the  support  of  Theolojrical  Academies, 

the  Congregational  scIumiIs,  ike . 30,(KM)  ()  0 

5.  The  sums  raised  by  Churchmen  and  Dis¬ 
senters,  in  aid  of  the  great  voluntary  8(»cietie8 
b)r  the  sup])ort  and  spread  of  the  Gospel  at 

home  and  abroad .  537)351  17  3 

().  The  sums  raised  by  (3iurchmen  for  the  sup- 
j>ort  of  their  own  worship  on  the  voluntary 
system  ;  estimated  at .  500,000  0  0 

Total .  3,101, 0,31  17  3 


On  this  statement  we  have  but  two  remarks  to  make;  the  first 
is,  that  though  we  believe  our  survey  is  tolenibly  extensive,  we 
cjiiinot  pretend  to  have  comprehended  all  that  is  done  by  the 
voluntary  system.  Much  is  done  by  private  and  individual 
effort,  much  that  the  world  knows  nothing  of ;  many  of  its  chan¬ 
nels  run  below  the  surface,  and  their  course  is  known  only  by 
the  effect  they  produce  on  the  spots  they  secretly  irrigate ;  by 
the  fertility  of  tbe  soil,  and  tbe  richness  of  the  verdure. 

Secondly,  let  it  be  observed,  tlnit  all  this  has  been  done  amidst 
the  depressing  influences  of  the  opposite  system.  3'hat  system  has 
checked  tbe  full  development  of  the  voluntiiry  principle  in  two 
wavs ;  it  has  compelled  Dissenters  to  pay  for  tne  support  of  a 
religi4)us  worsbij)  which  they  distipproved,  and  has  repressed  the 
em  rtjij  of  the  Church  herself;  has  made  Churchmen,  with  their  im¬ 
mense  and  often  boasted  wealth  rest,  for  the  most  part,  contented 
(till  very  lately)  with  the  miserable  sums  raised  by  Church -nites, 
or  furnished  by  Parliamentary  grants.  They  are  now,  we  admit, 
lK*stirring  themselves  to  better  jiurpose;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  fact. 
The  funds  they  are  now  raising  in  the  metropolis  alone,  by 
appeals  to  the  much  derided  voluntary  principle,  for  building 
new  churches,  show  what  may  be  done,  even  by  beginners. 
We  shall  not  be  so  ungracious  as  to  iiuiuire,  whether  the  desire 
to  outdo  the  Dissenters  has  at  all  tended  to  awaken  this  new- 
Imrn  zeal ;  we  only  hope  that  these  eflforts  fnag  throw  into  the 
shade  every  previous  demonstration  of  the  energy  of  the  volun- 
tiiry  principle;  but  then  our  inconsistent  friends  must  not  Ik? 
surpnsed  if  we  set  their  zeal  against  their  arguments,  their  prac- 
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tice  against  their  theory ;  if  we  point  them  to  their  splendid  lists 
of  donations  and  sulwcriptions,  and  say — ‘  Thus  ye  confute  your- 
Helve'S ;  these  too  are  the  fruits  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  by 
appealing  to  that  system  you  acknowledge  that  the  compulsory 
system  is  inefficient’ 

Let  hut  the  immense  wealth  of  the  members  of  the  Church  be 
fairly  Irt  loose^  ;is  it  ultimately  will  by  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  let  but  Dissenters  be  freed  from  the  hanissing  yoke  of  reli¬ 
gious  Uuratitm^  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  results  of  tlie  system 
will  be  such  as  not  only  to  throw  into  the  shade  (as  they  already 
«lo)  the  meagre  additiomil  means  which  the  compulsory  system 
hits  furnished  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  last  fifty  yej^ 
but  far  to  exceed  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Establishment  put 
together. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  what  the  compulsory  system 
has  done  for  the  support  and  diffusion  of  religion,  by  way  of 
meeting  the  enormously  increased  demands  of  the  last  and  present 
generati4)n. 

As  we  have  already  s;iid,  it  is  most  strenuously  maintained  by 
the  Church  itself,  that  the  revenues  of  the  C'hurch,  under  any 
conceivable  mode  of  distribution,  have  long  been  utterly  inade- 
<|uate  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  nation,  while  it  is  the  well- 
known  theory  of  an  Establishment,  that  it  is  bound  to  supply 
adequate  mejuis  of  religious  instruction  to  the  whole  community. 
N\»w,  for  a  long  series  of  yeiu^,  wliile  population  w^as  doubling 
and  trebling;  while  villages  were  becoming  towns,  and  towns 
cities;  luui  while  commerce  and  manufactures  were  establish¬ 
ing  themselves  in  once  secluded  and  thinly-peopled  districts, 
the  I'ompulsory  system  did  almost  nothing.  When,  at  last,  a 
Parliamentary  gnint  was  obtained,  the  returns,  wdiich  the  commis- 
si4»ners  recpiired  to  be  laitl  before  them  previous  to  their  com¬ 
mencing  openitions,  st»rved  to  show  the  state  of  religious  desti¬ 
tution  in  which  the  venerable  mother  had  long  left  so  many 
hundreds  of  tliousands  of  her  spiritual  children.  They  disclosed 
a  state  of  things  truly  appalling.* 


•  Some  few  instances  of  the  de^rt'e  in  which  the  compulsorv  system  had 
failed  in  accomplishinjj  its  riivired  obji‘Ct  we  here  lav  before  our  readers. 
'I'hey  liTv  iH»pied  from  the  alMivc-mentioncd  returns,  onlered  by  the  ecclesia^ 
(icid  commissioners.  From  this  <locument  it  appears  that,  in  tlie  following 
places,  such  was  the  pro|H>rtion  (or  rather  tlisproporiion)  between  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  church  and  chapel  room  in  Itt'Jl  : 

Population  Churches  or  Accom— • 


Uirmingh.am,  St.  Martin 

.  dO,4M» 

Chapels 

4 

datton. 

6056 

Itluckburn 

.  5:i,:i.5o 

1 

1000 

Marylrbone  . 

* 

.  l)d,04n 

n 

;i6ii 

Noitm^h.ain  . 

• 

.:}2,7I2 

1 

1000 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  voluntary  system  was  in  a  state  of  great 
iind  constantly-increasing  activity ;  and  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  believe,  that,  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  it  was 
“the  progress  of  Dissent,*’  and  the  irregular  exertions  of  the 
“  S'cUiries,*’  wliich  first  roused  the  slumbering  zeal  of  the 
hienirchy.  The  paralytic  limbs  of  the  “  venenible  mother  **  were 
stimulated  into  something  like  sensibility,  by  these  mustard  cata¬ 
plasms.  As  in  some  cases  of  suspended  animation,  the  Church 
required  to  be  well  chafed  into  life  again. 

vVhat,  then,  we  again  ask,  is  the  amount  which  the  compul¬ 
sory  system,  or  the  system  of  taxing  the  whole  community, 
annually  raises  to  meet  the  increased  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
nation.  The  first  source  of  revenue  we  shall  mention  sludl  be 
the  Church-rates.  And  here  we  will  not  insist  on  the  notorious 
fact,  tliat  in  many  places,  they  have  been  refused  altogether,  or 
that,  in  many  others,  they  have  been  cut  down  to  a  very  small 
amount,  or  that  they  are  in  most  grievous  ill  odour  throughout 
the  nation.  We  will  suppose  them  to  produce  as  much  as  in 
former  yetars.  We  will,  moreover,  suppose,  that  the  annual 
amount,  like  the  annual  amount  yielded  by  the  voluntary  system, 
goes  to  meet  those  religious  wants  of  the  nation  which  have 
grown  up  since  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Church  became  in¬ 
adequate  for  that  purpose.  The  sum  thus  realized,  according  to 
the  statement  in  Lord  Althorp’s  speech  in  1834,  is  between 
£000,000  and  £600,000. 

The  next  shall  consist  of  Parliamentary  grants.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  the  Church  obtained  a  grant  of  a  million  ;  and,  a  few 
years  afterw’ards,  it  wTis  increased  by  half  a  million  more.  This 
IS  all  spent ;  and  the  Bishop  of  London  himself  tells  us,  he  is 
not  sanguine  as  to  tlie  success  of  any  appeal  to  Parliament  for  aid. 


Old  Street,  King  Square,  St.  Lukes’  .  .40,870  1  1200 

Stepnev  .......  411,10.8  1  1500 

St.  Pancras,  Somers’ Town,  Regent  Sijuare  .71,888  1  300 

Jtiim.cgatc . O,0ill  0  (!)  0  (!) 

St.  George’s  in  the  East  .  .  .  82,528  1  800 

On  tlie  utter  want  of  proportion  between  the  religious  necessities  of  the 
population  and  the  means  which  the  EsUiblishment  affords ;  on  the  astound¬ 
ing,  and,  if  the  subject  were  not  so  serious,  the  ridiculous  inequalities  in  the 
distribution  of  the  means  it  docs  possess;  on  the  utter  absence  of  any  principle 
of  self-jidjustment,  or  adaptation  to  the  fluctuations  of  population  (for  the 
system,  one  would  think,  is  bjised  on  the  supposition,  not  only  tliat  tlie 
l►opulation  sh.all  never  increase,  but  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  different  places  shall  always  remain  the  same)  ;  and  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  voluntary  system  has  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  the  reader  will  find  some  admirable  observations  in  a  powerful  and  ela¬ 
borate  article,  entitled  “Dissenting  Meeting  Houses,”  inserted  in  our  January 
number — the  last  of  the  manv  valuable  articles,  on  these  and  kindred  sul^ 
jects,  contributed  by  the  late  Editor  of  tliis  journal  during  his  long  and  able 
superintendence. 
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tiiwarfis  the  erection  of  churches  in  the  country  at  lar^e.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  Parliament  is  becoming  more  and  more  unwil- 
liiifi^  to  vote  any  such  supplies.  liut,  just  for  argument’s  sake,  we  * 
will  suppose  that  the  abovt‘-mentioned  one  million  and  a  half  was 
j^nted  only  fifteen  years  a^o,  and,  moreover,  that  the  same  sum 
will,  at  equal  intervals,  continue  .to  be  granted.  This  would 
allow  a  sum  of  £100,000  a  year. 

The  third  item  is  the  “  lle^um  Donum,”  which  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  £1050.  It  has  sometimes  been  pleaded  by  Dis¬ 
senters,  that  this  is  not  a  Parliamentary  gmut  at  all,  bii^  as  its 
name  imports,  a  “  royal  jipft.”  We  sincerely  hope,  ho\rever, 
that  in  order  to  obviate  all  j^ound  of  reproach,  this  paltry  jrrant 
will  s4H)n  1h*  refused., — and  refused  on  Mh  sides. 

The  sum,  then,  which  the  compulsory  system  annually  raises, 
by  w’av  of  supplvinj^  the  defieiences  of  the  revenues  of  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  will  sUind  thus : 

Church-rates . . ,£5.50,(MK) 

Parliiuueiitary  jrmnts  at  the  nite  of.. ..  l(K),000 

Hepiiiii  Donum .  1050 


Total .  051,050 

Or  somethini^  more  than  half  a  million ;  in  other  words,  a  littit 
more  than  the  sum  whicli  the  voluntary  system  niises  merely  for 
the  varit^us  ^eat  relij^ious  societies,  independently  of  the  re¬ 
maining  two  millions  and  a  half  which  it  devotes  to  the  support 
of  ministers,  the  imiintenance  of  public  w’orship,  and  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  Christianity  throughout  the  land. 

Such  is  the  niii^iificent  provision  wdiicli  the  compulsoiy^  system 
makes  for  the  nation ;  a  system  the  theory  of  which  is,  that  an 
estjddishment  is  bound  to  supply  the  means  of  relin^ious  instruc¬ 
tion  to  tlie  whole  community,  and  that,  too,  cpiite  iirespectivelv  of 
the  feeling  and  wishes  of  the  dissenting  portions  of  it !  iTie 
Church  had  much  the  same  revenues  w’hen  the  ju»pulution  wiis  not 
half  what  it  is  now ;  and,  now'  tliat  the  population  is  doubled,  the 
Establishment,  on  the  compuls4)ry  system,  provides  the  stupen¬ 
dous  sum  of  £.5(M),000  a  yeiu*  to  meet  the  exigency  ! 

If  it  be  sai<l,  that  a  larjre  portion  of  the  population  reject  the 
services  ot  the  Establishment,  and  that  it  cannot  therefore  be  ex- 
pectc*d  that  the  Establishment  should  provide  places  of  worship  for 
that  |H)rtion,  w’e  reply,  that  the  theory  of  a  compulstiry  provision 
ot  cme  S4»rt  ot  reli^ous  instruction  for  the  w’hole  community, 
mimits  of  no  such  limitations.  It  is  often,  and  consistently,  thou|a;h 
imwit  alisimlly  said,  by  the  advocates  of  establishments,  that  tliey 
are  bound  to  provide  reliy^ious  instruction  for  all,  w  hether  jmrticu- 
br  imrtions  of  the  people  avail  tliemsclves  of  it  or  not.  It  Is  a 
sacretl  duty  to  st*t  up  a  church  in  every  district,  tliouii^h  “  the 
pt'ople  be  not  ^thered and  to  provide  a  cler^ymiui,  aitliough  he 
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sliouM  preach  to  oni])ty  walls !  This  is  one  of  the  very  arjj^umenU 
un^ed  by  the  Scotch  in  their  recent  application  for  1‘arliamenlary 
It  can  he  proved,  in  many  cases  that  there  is  {unple 
acconiincMiation  in  the  chapels  of  the  diiferent  denominations  for 
ail  that  portion  of  the  population  which  can  frequent  a  place  of 
worship  at  all.  Hut  this  will  not  do.  It  is  not  Estaldifihrd^ 
Church-acrommodatam.  Nay,  is  it  not  often  said  to  Dissenters, 
when  they  object  to  the  compulsory  support  of  a  form  of  worship 
tliey  disjipprove,  “  Well,  but  there  is  the  church,  if  you  like  to 
enter  it.**  Now  this,  if  it  were  true,  would  be  but  a  sorry  argu¬ 
ment;  but  we  deny  that  it  is  a  fart.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases, 
there  is  7i()t  the  church.  The  compulsory  system  has  not  provided 
(as  it  professes  to  do)  the  means  of  reliii^ious  instruction  for  the 
whole  population ;  and  it  is  the  actual  rcsidts  and  vapabilities  of 
tiie  system  we  are  now  examininj^. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  rejoined,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  the  h^tahlishment  for  not  having  conifniled  us  to  j)ay 
more  for  churches  which  we  should  never  enter,  and  for  the  main- 
tonance  of  a  worship  which  we  could  not  approve.  We  reply 
again,  that  this  is  no  argument,  since  we  are  examining  the 
rtsidfs  and  capahilities  of  the  system.  Has  it  been,  is  it  now, 
will  it  ever  be  practiaddef — And,  lus  to  gratitude  in  this  matter, 
we  rejoin  that  we  arc  as  gniteful  as  any  men  can  well  be — for 
a  benefit  w’hich  the  benefactor  never  intended  to  confer. 

It  may  be  urged  agjiin,  that  if  the  sum  which  the  compulsory 
system  provides  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  an  increased  and 
increasing  population,  is  so  small  and  insignificant,  this  is  a 
proof  of  the  moderation  of  the  Church,  and  should  nither 
excite  our  a|)plause  than  call  forth  our  censure.  We  answ'er,  that 
we  do  not  blame  it  for  doing  so  little  in  this  way,  and  heartily  hope 
and  believe,  that  it  w  ill  hereafter  do  still  less ;  but  that  w  e  are  cjui- 
va'^sing  the  cnpnbdities  and  results  of  the  system  ;  and,  as  to  the 
moderation  of  the  Church,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that 
it  is  the  moderation  of  a  man  who  has  an  excellent  appetite, — 
blit  very  little  to  cat. 

If  it  he  said,  that  since  the  compulsory  system  is  confessedly 
doing  so  little,  w’e  have  produced  a  good  argument  why  it  should 
now  ask  for  a  few  millions  more ;  we  reply,  that  we  admit  it,  if 
the  advocates  of  the  system  can  prove  that  the,  system  is  yottd^ 
and  induce  the  leyislature  and  the  country  to  ameur  with  them. 
Hut  we  once  more  say,  it  is  the  actual  capaldlities  and  results  of 
the  system  we  are  now  talking  about. 

'Fhere  is  this  remarkable  diflference  between  the  voluntary  and 
compulsory  systems,  that  w  hile  the  former  is  every  year  increas¬ 
ing  in  energy,  and  extending  the  sphere  of  its  4>penitions,  the 
compulsory  is,  by  universal  admission,  becoming  less  and  less 
practicable.  Proposals  for  new  grants  are  viewed  w'ith  iucreas-* 
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jealousy  by  tlie  le^slature ;  a  very  larg^e  and  increasing 
|>arty  in  the  nation  oppose  on  principle  any  such  application 
of  the  public  money;  tlie  shameful  injustice  of  calling  upon  those 
who  so  libenilly  support  their  own  form  of  religion,  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  a  church  which  they  do  not  approve,  and  which  has  wealth 
enough,  properly  distributed,  to  meet  the  wants  of  its  own  inem- 
In’rs,  is  oecoming  more  and  more  o<lious.  So  notorious  is  all 
this  that  the  Bishop  of  I^)ndon,  as  we  have  seen,  admits  that  he 
is  not  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  any  appeal  to  Parliament 
for  aid  towards  the  erection  of  churches  in  the  country  at  large;*’ 
and,  despairing  of  the  success  of  any  appliaition  to  parliament 
for  this  purpose,  tliinks  it  ^not  impossiftle^*  ‘peculiar  circum¬ 
stances*  might  ‘emi  «om7*  be  considered  to  ‘  justify  legislative 
‘  interference,  for  the|purpose  of  making  adequate  provision  for  the 
‘  spiritual  M'ants  of  the  metropolis,  at  the  expense  of  its  inhabitants;’ 
and  how  does  he  propose  to  lew  the  necessary  sum  ?  By  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  old  scheme  adopted  in  (^ueen  Anne’s  reign,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.;  that  of  imposing  a 
iluty  on  co;ds !  But  in  the  former  ciise  that  duty  ^\'as  two  shil¬ 
ling  per  chaldron,  and  in  the  latter  three  shillings.  The  bishop, 
with  a  very  sagjicious  |K»rception  of  the  altered  stiite  of  the  case 
in  our  times  modestly  confines  his  request  to  the  imposition  of  an 
additional  duty  of  ttro-jnnee  per  ton !  The  dilTerence  between 
the  amount  of  tlie  duty  imposed  for  this  purpose,  in  the  reign  of 
George  111.  and  that  now  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
affords,  we  apprehend,  a  tolerable  criterion  of  the  diminution  of 
the  zeal  of  the  legislature  on  this  subject.  The  difference  is  as 
the  difference  between  three  shillings  and  two-pence.  But  how 
much  would  this  proposed  duty  yield  ?  About  .t‘ 18,000  a  year, 
the  bishop  tells  us. 

Now  who  would  desire  a  more  conclusive  proof,  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  volunuiry  system,  than  tliat  which  is  afforded  by  the 
issue  of  the  bishop’s  appeal  to  it,  as  compared  with  the  revenue 
to  Ih?  derived  from  this  beggjirly  impost  ?  By  the  former  he  has 
already  realized,  in  a  few  months,  more  than  £100,000;  that  is, 
as  much  as  the  proposed  duty  would  yield  in  between  five  and  six 
years ! 

Nor  can  we  refrmn  from  adverting  to  the  very  different  effect 
proiliiced  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  these  very  different 
imnles  of  raising  the  necessary  funds.  In  the  one  case,  the 
money  necess;iry  for  the  most  sjicred  of  all  purposes,  would  be 
smuggled  out  ot  the  people’s  pockets,  under  tlie  shape  of  a  Oix  on 
a  neiH*ssary  article  ot  domestic  consumption ;  in  the  other,  the 
object  must  have  been  distinctly  brought  before  the  minds  of  those 
who  contributed  to  it,  luid  its  imporUince  urged  upon  their  solemn 
consideration  ;  tlieir  zeal  for  tJieir  own  church  must  have  lieen  put 
to  the  test,  and  by  being  put  to  the  test  corroborated;  in  many 
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i-ises,  a  feelings  of  sometliin^  like  honest  independence  must  have 
lHH?n  awTikened,  and  the  habits  of  practical  benevolence  exercised 
and  strengtlieiied.  All  this  must  have  been  done  before  the  sum 
cDuld  have  been  jj^ot  toj^ether;  while  tlie  scheme  to  build 
churches  by  taxinj^  coiils  (as  if,  by  the  wny,  that  very  necessary 
;irticle  were  not  quite  dear  enough  already)  wouhi  effect  the 
object  without  niisingr  one  worthy  itspiration,  one  noble  senti¬ 
ment  or  feeling;  in  fact  without  the  energetic  concurrence  of 
those  who  fulfilled  it.  The  object  would  not  be  thought  of.  So 
hu  as  the  tax  operated  at  all,  it  could  only  tend  to  diminish  the 
consumption  of  an  essential  article  of  domestic  comfort.  It  must 
he  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  design  itself,  and  tlie  machinery  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  have  an  admirable 
congruity  to  one  another.  A  tax  which  tends  to  put  out  our 
fires,  is  appropriately  emblematical  of  a  plan  which  so  effectually 
tends  to  extinguish  the  ardour  of  Christian  zeal  and  benevolence. 
The  Church  of  England,  we  know,  is  fond  of  symbols,  and  tliis  is 
cvrtiiinly  quite  as  edifying  as  some  of  those  she  has  retained  in 
her  ritual. 

We  have  said,  that  so  far  as  this  tax  might  be  supposed  to 
operate  at  all,  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  coal ; 
that  is,  to  reduce  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  it  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount ;  in  other  words,  it  would  induce  the  people  to 
contribute  to  the  church  as  little  as  they  could.  This  is  the  state 
of  mind  to  which  such  modes  of  supporting  sacred  objects  tend 
to  lead  them;  unless  indeed  it  be  pretended,  that  the  zeal 
of  the  votaries  of  the  church  is  so  great,  that  they  would 
make  up  larger  fires,  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting 
Mother  Church,  and  console  themselves,  at  every  shovel-full  they 
tlirew  on,  with  the  thought,  that  it  w'as  all  for  the  good  of  the 
Kstablishment.  We  fear,  however,  tliat  there  are  few  who  W’ould 
much  relish  the  smoke  of  such  a  sacrifice.  The  scripture  does,  it 
is  true,  speak  in  one  place  of  ‘heaping  coals  of  fire,*  but,  it  must 
be  confessed,  it  is  for  a  very  different  purpose  from  any  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  plan  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Such  then  is  the  compulsory  system.  But  let  us  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.  We  say  not  these  things  by  w’ay  of  taunt  Though, 
as  dissenters,  we  rejoice,  most  heartily  rejoice,  in  the  symptoms 
of  decrepitude  which  are  overtaking  that  system;  if  we  know 
anything  of  our  own  hearts,  we  rejoice  still  more  for  the  sake  of 
C'hurchmen  tlieraselves.  Let  them  once  be  individually  roused  to 
the  consideration  of  the  claims  which  their  religion  has  upon  their 
‘'upport,  and  their  immense  wealth  would  soon  furnish  revenues 
which  would  make  the  amount  of  support  which  they  now  receive 
from  the  legislature  appear  as  paltry  as  it  really  is. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  system  is  a  very  admirable  one  in  theory, 
and  that  if  it  does  not  work  well  it  is  the  nation’s  fault,  we 
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n»ply»  that  the  chief  merit  of  any  system,  intended  for  a  world 
like  tliis,  is  that  it  is  jtrarticnNe,  There  are  many  theories  doubt¬ 
less  very  l>eautifiil  t4>  the  imagination,  which  must  l>e  abandoned, 
from  the  slight  circumstance  that  they  cannot  be  carried  into 
etfect.  'Fhe  theory  of  |H'rfect  uniformity  in  religious  sentiment 
is  no  doubt  a  very  pretty  theory,  and  untold  treasures,  Imth  of 
bloo<l  and  money,  lias  it  cost  the  world ;  but  it  is  now  i^enenillv 
admitted,  at  least  in  Kurland,  that  it  must  be  triven  up,  as  tit  only 
tor  Utopia;  although  we  believe  there  are  still  a  few  men  amoiup^t 
us,  true  citizens  of  that  venenible  republic,  who  would  like 
to  try  the  experiment  a^ain.  Now  we  would  jud^e  of  the  i^om- 
pulsory  system  in  the  same  way ;  it  may  look  very  beautiful  on 
paper,  ami  will,  we  believe,  soon  exist  only  there,  when  we  pro¬ 
mise  to  Ljive  it  our  devoiitest  admiration.  Hut  if  it  be  found  that, 

;ts  the  nation  increases  in  population,  wealth,  knowlediife,  and 
power,  the  compulsory  system  is  in  fact  becomini^  more  ami  more 
ilistJLsteful,  ami  the  support  of  tlu‘  let^islature  each  day  more  and 
more  slemler  ami  prerarious  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  it  inu>t  lie 
comiemiUMi  as  virtually  impracticable,  even  thoutj^h  it  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  imiujination  the  most  beautiful  vision  that  ever  he- 
^uiletl  the  fancy  of  a  jioet. 

'I'o  show,  then,  the  pnictieal  inetficiency  of  the  compulsory 
svstem,  we  ai^aiii  ask  whether,  if  a  set  of  commissioners  were  to 
be  appointed,  to  ^ive  d  fair  account  of  the  sum  which  would  lie 
re<]uired  to  rarry  out  its  theory,  they  would  dare  to  demand  tlie 
half,  the  cpiarter,  theU  nth  ?  W’e  fi*;u*lessly  say,  that  like  the 
Bishop  of  London,  they  would  atlmit  that  any  such  appliciitioii  to 
])arliainent  would  be  rejected. 

It  will  be  [observed,  that  in  the  present  article,  we  have  been 
sidely  intent  on  compariiuj  the  comparative  enerirv  t»f  the  volun¬ 
tary  and  compulsory  systems,  in  the  creation  of  nnans  for  their 
professed  objects.  On  other  and  sc;ircely^  less  imjiortant  points 
eonnecied  with  the  workintj  of  the  two  systems,  we  do  not  now 
touch. 

Aifain,  then,  we  implore  the  various  reliy^ious  communities  who 
mlhere  to  the  voluntary  system,  more  especially  those  we  have 
the  honour  ot  beiiii^  connected  with,  to  collect  ami  publish  all  such 
st;itistic;il  information  as  may,  in  the  slightest  ilei^ree,  illustnite 
the  workiiiif  til  the  system.  Should  our  adversiiries  sneer  at  the 
uuautkoriztd  form  of  such  sUitistical  accounts,  let  us  :isk  them  in 
return,  *  What  authority  attaches  to  ijvur  ou'n  accounts  of  us  ?* 
Some  startlint;  details  tin  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  article 
we  have  alremly  alluded  to,  on  the  registration  of  Dissentini^ 
Meeliiiij  lloiise^.^ 
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In  fact,  to  tnist  for  statistical  information  respecting  dissenters, 
to  a  set  of  men  who  are  for  the  most  part  hi^otedly  attached  to 
tlu*  chiircli,  is  tlie  very  heii^ht  of  aiisunlity.  If  the  object  of  tlie 
It^^iNlature  he  to  conceal  from  its  own  eyes  the  strength  and 
numhers  of  the  ilisseiiters,  it  must  he  confessed  that  a  more  admi¬ 
rable  expedient  c«)uhl  not  he  devised  ;  hut  if  authentic  information 
bt*  desired,  a  very  ditlerent  method  from  that  of  appeal!  n^^  to  clerks 
(»f  the  peace,  or  the  arch-deticonry-courts  must  he  adopted.  If, 
in  itscertainin^  the  charactiT  of  an  individual,  it  would  he  unsiife 
to  trust  wholly  to  the  testimony  of  a  friend,  it  would  he  still 
more  unsiife  to  trust  to  the  testimony  of  an  enemy. 


Art  II.  (iuitto  ainl  Julius.  The  Doi'frinr  of'  Siti  aud  the  Propi¬ 
tiator  :  or  the  True  (\)usecratiou  of  the  DouhtiTt  ejrhihited  in  the 
('orrespoudeuce  oj'  Tiro  FrieiuLs.  By  the  Hev.  Fuederick  Aucj. 
I).  Tiioh’C’K,  I).  1).,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Halle.  Translated  from  the  (ierman  by  Jonathan  Edwaiids  Kv- 
land:  with  an  Introductory  Preface,  by  John  Pyk  Smith,  1).  1). 
London  :  W.  Ball. 

YY^llFA"  Jesus  opened  his  discourse  upon  the  Mount,  by  pro- 
^  ^  claimintr  the  Beatitudes,  how  clearly  was  the  character  of 
Deity  impressed  upon  his  ininistnitions !  To  the  favour  with 
whicfi  he  there  rejrards  the  ‘  jmor  in  spirit,’  and  the  ‘  meek,’  we 
find  no  parallel  amon^  the  dark  superstitions  of  idol-worship; 
and,  thoua^li  hints  of  this  divine  henij>;nity  had,  in  conformity  with 
the  Mos;iic  ritual  of  penitential  offering,  been  communicated 
under  that  dispensiition  by  his  servants  the  prophets,  to  whom 
(okI  spoke — Kai  ^7roXuTpo7ro>c — with  repeated  auj^- 
mentiitions  of  his  self-revealing  grace,  and  in  many  varied  forms 
of  condescension;  yet  is  it  by  His  Son,  the  brightness  of  his 
^lory,  and — -^apaKTiJo  rf/c  otto (TTarrt cue  avTov — objective  imper¬ 
sonation  of  his  essential  perfection,  its  ‘  Clod  in  flesh  made  ma- 
‘  nifest,*  that  the  fulness  of  his  grace  and  truth  are  brought  to 
light.  In  the  fourth  beatitude  especially — Blessed  are  they 

WHICH  DO  HUNGER  AND  THIRST  AFTER  RIGHTEOUSNESS:  FOR 
THEY  sHAi.L  BE  FILLED — depths  of  humaii  misery  are  reco^ized, 
which  lie  beneath  the  deepest  soundings  of  human  intelligence. 
T'hese  are  the  restless  cravings  of  a  nature,  which,  created  for 
dependent  blessedness,  and  sev^ered  from  its  only  real  and  suffi¬ 
cient  source,  never  can,  so  long  as  God,  that  only  source,  is 
righteous,  find  settled  peace  but  in  the  subjective  impression  of 
his  righteousness.  That  ‘  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea, 
‘  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  w’aters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt,'  is  the 
Scripture  represenUition  of  this  craving,  maddened  into  tumult 
by  the  action  of  man’s  wilful  alienation  tow’ards  God.  And  how 
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it  works  at  times  in  tlie  regenerate,  whose  privilege  it  is,  being 
reconciled  to  (io<l,  to  know  hy  ‘  the  spirit  which  he  hath  given 
*  them,*  tiuit  they  ‘are  passed  from  death  to  life,*  during  various 
crises  of  their  prohaticmary  conflict  with  sin,  may  he  inferred 
from  the  pathetic  cry  of  the  apostle,  ‘  ()  wretched  man  that  1  am! 

‘  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?*  as  well  as  from 
those  ‘  unutterable  grimnings*  which  form  the  medium  of  the 
Spirit’s  intercession.  Those  only  who  are  conscious  of  this  mi¬ 
sery  are  aualifled  to  appreciate  the  Saviour's  proclamation  at  its 
proper  value.  To  such  the  union  of  the  divine  Jind  human  na¬ 
tures  in  his  person,  is  adapted  to  disclose  not  only  his  actual 
knowledge  of  every  existing  instiuice  of  this  experience  through¬ 
out  all  ages,  but  his  ability  and  willingness  to*sympathize  with 
every  sin-oppressed  and  sin-renouncing  sinner.  JSuch  also  will 
at  once  perceive  the  evident  propriety,  not  to  say  necessity,  that 
the  revelation  of  (unrs  mercy  should  he  consummated  by  one, 
who  himself  not  knowing  sin,  would  be  (|ualifled  to  speak  to 
tluwe  who  do,  in  terms  like  these :  ‘  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
‘  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  1  will  (;ive  you  rest.  Take 
‘  MY  YOKE  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  1  am  meek  and  lowly 
‘  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  Tor  my  yoke 
‘  IS  EASY,  and  my  hukden  is  lkuit.* 

'riie  experience  above  described,  with  the  human  efforts  of 
escape  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  divine  metlunl  of  relief, 
forms  if 've  may  so  siiy,  the  ‘  burden*  of  the  work  before  us 
w  hich  beiu^s  the  stamp  of  an  intellectual  capacity  and  extent  of 
erudition  perfectly  extniordinary.  Ik'sides  the  advanUige  of  an 
able  and  learned  tnmslator,  the  work  enjoys  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  J.  l^ye  Smith,  who  has  introduced  it  to  the  Hritish  public 
wdth  a  very  interesting  biographical  .preface.  So  intimately,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  boi)k  itself  identified  with  the  history  and  diameter 
of  the  author,  that  we  should  fail  to  do  it  justice  in  examination, 
did  w’e  not  avail  ourselves  of  such  portions  of  this  preflice  as  are 
necessary  to  set  the  mind  and  circumstances  out  of  which  it  grew 
sufliciently  liefore  our  readers. 

‘  Frtulerick  Augustus  DiMtfidus  ^Gottreu  or  Gotlgeiraut^  Tholuck, 
was  lM»rn  at  Hreslaw,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  March  30,  IJOO.  He  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  literary  eminence  in  the  (lymniusium,  and  at  the 
uni\x»r8ity  of  that  city.  To  the  Semitic  languages,  and  i»specially  to 
Arabic  and  Turkish  literature,  he  showed  jH'culiar  inclination  and 
aptitude.  lie  was  wanuly  patronized  and  encnuiraged  by  s<»me  of  the 
nnist  distinguished  orientalists  in  Berlin,  and  enabled  to  gratify  his 
prtHlilectitm  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  lH»st  instnicti»m.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  this  |H'ri<Hl,  he  was  drawn  into  the  awful  w'hirljXMil  of 
infidelity  ;  and  he  so  ojhmiIv  avowed  it  ivs  to  maintain  in  a  public  thesis 
the  sujH'riority  of  MahoinuuHlanism  to  Thristianity.  Hut,  towards  the 
close  of  his  course  in  HtTlin,  an  alteration  took  place  in  his  vnew’s, 
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frelliigs,  and  character,  with  respect  to  relipon.  Professor  Neander 
and  a  private  friend  were  instruments  of  divine  mercy  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  t»f  this  great  and  happy  change.  There  is  good  reason  to  regard 
the  volume  before  us  as  the  record  of  his  own  exj>erience,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  conferences  with  liis  friends,  during  tliis  interesting  siuison, 
the  great  turning  |M)int  of  his  immortal  existence.  The  change  of 
heart,  the  infusion  of  a  new  and  heavenly  life,  the  breathing  forth  of 
piety  and  benevolence,  the  humility  and  tenderness  of  character,  which 
were  now  develo|)ed,  were  not  unlikely  to  work  in  him  a  dis]>osition  to 
deiliaite  himself  to  the  evangelical  ministry :  but  he  did  not  deter¬ 
mine  u|)on  altering  his  plan  of  studies  till,  upon  the  dismission  of  the 
Uk)  celebrated  De  Wette,  by  the  royal  authority,  from  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  doctrinal  theology,  Tholuck,  though  only  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  rmuved  command  from  the  Ministry  of  Religious  Instruction,  to 
supply  the  chasm  thus  created  in  the  university  courses,  by  delivering 
Lectures  in  the  Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament.* — pp.  xix — xxii. 

‘  In  this  elevated  situation  our  young  theologian  had  a  very  difficult 
task  to  perform.  Cordial  friends  were  but  few,  and  they  must  have 
watched  him  with  apprehension  and  anxiety  :  enemies  to  the  truth, 
and  to  him  as  its  defender,  yvere  iiumenms,  able,  long  accustomeil  to 
niono|Hdize  the  public  ear,  and  engrossing  almost  every  chair  in  every 
university.  It  wiis  necessary  that  he  should  manifest,  at  least,  no  in¬ 
feriority  to  the  splendid  endowments  of  his  predecessor,  and  of  rivals 
showing  themselves  on  all  sides  ;  and  he  knew  that  his  lectures,  and 
every  one  of  his  public  and  private  actions,  would  Im?  scanned  by  evil- 
disposed,  keen-sighted,  and  deep-plotting  minds.  But  he  was  enabled 
to  conduct  himself  with  wisdom  and  mwkness  ;  while  his  convictions 
Were  ripening  into  the  strongest  sense  of  the  falsehood  and  danger 
which  belong  to  the  antisuj>ernaturali3t  schemes,  and  of  the  truth, 
mond  beauty,  and  holy  efficacy,  which  characterize  the  doctriiu's  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  the  apistles.  In  1821  was  published  what  we 
sup|)ose  to  have  l)een  his  first  printed  w’ork,  a  pretty  large  Latin  vo¬ 
lume,  entitled  Sufisiu,  or  the  Pantheistic  Theosophy  oj  the  Persians  ; 
illustrated  by  the  aid  of  Persic,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  Manuscripts  ; 
the  high  merit  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  author's  opponents. 
It  was  during  this  momentous  period  of  his  life  that  he  composed  the 
work  which  this  volume  gives  to  the  public  in  an  English  dress.*— 
pp.  xxvi.  xxvii. 

‘Ujxm  the  death  of  the  venerable  George  Christian  Knapp,  Senior 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  the  University  of  Halle,  Tholuck  was 
ap|K)inted  by  his  sovereign  to  succeed  that  eminently  learned  and  pious 
man  in  the  divinity  professorship.  This  took  place  in  182(1 ;  and, 
notwithstanding  relentless,  and  even  virulent  opposition  from  the  party 
of  Wegseheider,  Gt*senius,  and  the  younger  Fritsche,  he  maintains  his 
standing  with  growing  honour  and  usefulness.* — Dr,  Smith*s  Preface, 
pp.  xxix,  XXX. 

In  illustration  of  the  notices  thus  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  mention  that  Professor  Tholuck’s  first  friend  and 
patron  in  oriental  studies  was  the  Baron  Von  Diez,  who  had 
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been  Prussian  minister  either  at  Constantinople  or  tlie  Court  of 
Persia,  we  have  forj^otten  which,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
as  an  orientalist  by  his  ‘  Denhviirdigkeiten  von  Asieiiy  and  other 
related  publications.  That  his  youthful  protege  had  previously  to 
this,  however,  been  both  assiduous  and  successful  in  private  study, 
and  that  the  favour  of  the  venerable  diplomatist  was  no  undis- 
criminating  partiality,  may  be  inferred^from  the  subjection  of  the 
former,  on  their  first  acquaintance,  to  a  severe  examination,  con¬ 
ducted  partly  by  the  baron  himself,  but  principally  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  philologist,  F.  A.  Wollf.  The  result  of  this  was  his  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  baron’s  family,  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  his 
immediate  eye.  The  honourable  countenance  thus  shown  him 
proved,  however,  to  be  of  short  duration,  for  a  few  months  after, 
his  patron  died,  so  that  the  principal  benefits  accruing  from  it 
were  the  opportunity  he  acquired  of  attaining  classical  proficiency 
under  Wolff ^s  tuition,  and,  what  was  destined  to  exert  a  lasting 
influence  upon  his  life  and  character,  the  friendship  of  Professor 
Neander.  By  his  advice,  and  through  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
his  excellent  sister,  j^oung  Tholuck  was  induced,  when  just  upon 
the  point  of  returning  to  Breslaw,  in  despair  of  any  future  as¬ 
sistance  in  Berlin,  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  Baron  Kottwitz,  the 
private  friend  referred  to  in  Dr.  Smith’s  account,  and  whom  we  i 
suppose  he  had  occasionally  seen  in  the  professor’s  house.  He 
had  even  taken  his  place  in  the  diligence  when  this  visit  was 
made,  and  when  the  affectionate  expostulation  of  his  new  friend  I 
prevailed  upon  him  to  take  uj)  his  abode  with  him.  In  tliat 
society  it  was  that,  in  a  way  our  readers  will  discover  in  the 
sequel,  his  feet  were  led  into  the  paths  of  righteousness  and 
peace. 

To  unfold,  at  any  length,  the  difficulties  of  the  station  which 
Professor  Tholuck,  by  universal  consent,  so  admirably  fills  at 
Halle,  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  notice,  but  our  readers 
will  excuse  us  for  endeavouring  to  preserve  from  the  treachery  of  un¬ 
written  remembrance,  one  fact,  connected  with  his  removal  thither, 
which  will  convey  some  idea  of  his  isolated  situation,  and  painful 
prospects  at  the  time.  As  he  drew  near  to  that  city,  which, 
standing  on  a  high  and  extensive  plain,  is  visible  at  a  considerable 
distance,  ‘seeing,’  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  ‘the  pointed  spires 
‘  of  my  future  scene  of  labour  glittering  in  tlie  setting  sun,  while 
*  the  evening  shadows  were  rising  on  all  lower  objects,  an  inde- 
‘  scribable  melancholy  possessed  me,  and,  exhausted  by  the 
‘  anxious  reflections  and  anticipations  of  the  day,  my  overcharpced 
‘  heart  sought  relief  in  tears.  The  only  companion  I  had  with 
‘  me  was  young  Krummacher,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven 
‘  years  oi  age.  The  youthful  angel  fell  upon  my  neck,  and 
‘  comforted  me.  Weep  not,  fear  not,  he  said,  ‘  Greater  is  he  that 
‘  is  with  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.’  I  cannot  describe  to 
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i  continued  the  Professor,  *  the  effect  that  passage  thus 
‘  suggested  had  upon  my  mind,  not  only  at  the  time,  but  on  nu- 
‘  merous  subsequent  occasions  of  bitter  trial/  This  fact  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  interest  the  less,  when  we  inform  our  readers  that  this 
vouiful  comforter  is  either  son  or  nephew  to  the  author  of  ‘  Eli- 
‘  jah  the  Tishbite,*  published  with  such  general  approval  by  the 
RelWous  Tract  Society ;  and  that  he  has  recently  entered  on  tlie 
duties  of  a  pastoral  charge,  in  a  spirit  corresponding  with  this 
early  promise. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Smith  in  reference 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  present  work  originated.  The 
author  of  the  publication  which  it  was  designed  to  counteract  is, 
it  will  be  understood,  the  same  De  Wette  whose  removal  had  oc¬ 
casioned  the  command  to  Dr.  Tholuck  to  commence  a  discourse 
on  Biblical  Exegesis. 


‘  Its  exact  title  would  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  an  English  reader, 
nor  indeed  to  a  native  German,  unless  he  were  acquainted  with  the 
little  piece  of  literary  history,  which  we  must  mention.  In  1822  Dr. 
De  Wette  published  a  work,  in  two  volumes,  with  the  title,  Theo¬ 
dore,  or  the  Consecration  of  the  Doubter  ^or  Sceptic];  a  w’ork  w'hich 
professes  to  give  a  picturesque  history  of  the  studies  of  a  Lutheran 
clergyman.  The  tendency  of  this  book  may  not  unreasonably  be  con¬ 
jectured,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  very  clever  and  eloquent  author 
deduces  all  religion  from  an  innate  projwnsity  in  the  human  mind, 
cherished  and  refined  by  reason  and  experience ;  that  he  excludes 
every  thing  supernatural  from  the  mission  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
of  Jesus  and  the  apostles ;  and  that,  borrowing  his  own  words,  ‘  the 
divine  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion  is  especially  conspicuous  in 
this,  that  it  directs  men  to  seek  their  salvation  within  their  own 
breasts,  without  any  foreign  aid  whatsoever,’  and  that  ‘  the  soul,  op¬ 
pressed  by  a  sense  of  its  sins,  ought  to  seek  rest  and  peace  only  from 
its  own  powers.* 

‘  Dr.  Tholuck’s  title  was  therefore,  *  The  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  of 
the  Propitiator,  or  the  True  Consecration  of  the  Doubter.”  Thus  was 
cjmveyed  the  requisite  antithesis  to  De  Wette’s  watchword.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  the  one  book  was  to  instruct  a  sceptical  student  how  to  silence 
his  reason  and  appease  his  conscience,  even  on  the  supposition  of  his 
being  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office ;  and,  with  an  hypocrisy  for  which 
have  no  epithet  of  adequate  abhorrence,  to  go  through  the  Ordina¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  full  of  the  strongest 
^0  most  tender  expressions  of  evangelical  piety  ;  concealing  under  all 
*  ®0|wcious  rejection  of  positive  revelation,  a  refined,  philosophical. 
Deism :  such  was  De  Wette’s  way  of  consecrating  the 
ubter.  Tholuck’s,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  take  the  hand  of  the 
young  inquirer,  harassed  to  very  anguish  with  doubts  and  difficulties 
^ceming  the  foundations  of  all  faith,  all  religion,  all  participation  in 

supreme  good,  all  hope  in  a  world  to  come ;  and  to  lead  him  in  the 
path  of  a 
conitant 


profound  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  understanding,  a 
searching  into  the  moral  state  of  the  mind,  and  habitual 
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prayer  to  the  most  Holy  One  ; — the  path  of  truth  ami  j>eace.’ _ l)r 

Sniitlt\s  Pnface,  pp.  xxvii. —  xxix. 

Such  bein;^  the  origin  and  o])ject  of  tliis  publication,  it  remains 
to  consider  in  what  way  the  latter  is  accomplished.  Tlie  \vork 
having  passed  through  five  German  editions,  and  continiiintr  in 
demand,  having  been  hailed  on  its  appearance  both  by  evangelical 
Protestants  in  the  North,  and  Catholics  in  the  South,  as  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  religious  literature,  and  being  at  the  very 
time  that  Mr.  Hyland’s  translation  a])pears  in  England,  in  process 
of  translation  also  in  the  pages  of  the  Biblical  Repository,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Boston  and  Andover,  U.  S.,  it  won  Id  be  idle  to  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  youtliful  production. 
We  pernaps  ought  not,  howev’er,  wholly  to  lose  sight  of  this, 
since  its  influence  is  clearly  obvious  throughout,  and  the  author 
has  thought  proper  to  refer  to  it.  Allowing  as  w'e  do,  therefore, 
that  had  the  work  apjieared  a  few  years  later,  it  would  not  have 
been  exjictly  what  it  is,  we  must  freely  state  our  o|>inion  that  it 
owc*s  not  a  little  of  its  ardency  and  freshness  to  being  what  tlie 
author  terms,  ^  jems  Product  der  uni'ergcsalichen  hegei ste rungs- 
‘  rolltn  JVeihestundeu  meiner  Jiiuglingsjahre  p  the  product  of  the 
memorable  fervid  period  of  youthful  consecration. 

The  ‘argument’  or  ‘contents’  prefixed  to  the  original  work, 
which  Mr.  Hyland,  judiciously,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  has 
omitted  in  his  translation  (thereby  cutting  off,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  reader’s  temptation  to  dip  into  a  book,  which,  if  w  orth  read¬ 
ing  at  all,  deserves  a  carefnl  and  regular  perusal),  will  unques¬ 
tionably  convey  a  fairer  and  more  accurate  summary  of  the 
author’s  course  of  thought  than  any  other  abstract  W'e  could  offer, 
'rhe  reader  w  ill  at  once  perceive  that  the  book  assumes,  to  some 
extent,  the  character  of  a  work  of  fiction,  intermingling  biograph¬ 
ical  incident  with  epistolary  correspondence. 

‘  Part  I. — On  Sin. 

‘  Chap.  1.  Guido  and  Julius,  two  friends,  wdio  have  reachcii 
the  verge  of  manhood  without  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
satisfying  good,  are  separated,  to  pursue  their  respective  studies 
in  different  universities.  Guido  is  by  force  of  speculation  led  on 
towards  a  logical  Pantheism,  but,  held  back  from  this  extreme  by 
the  contradiction  w'hich  it  offers  to  his  moral  consciousness,  sinks 
into  a  cheerless  scepticism,  .lulius  now  writes  him  w'ord  how 
he  had  in  the  meantime  found  the  truth ;  shows  that  scepticism 
cannot  be  the  proper  term  of  human  inquiry,  and  enters  on  an 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  evil.  He  speaks  of  the  first  man’s 
original  condition,  and  fall. 

‘  Chap.  2.  Guido,  after  a  lapse  of  three  months,  writes,  in 
answer  to  Julius,  on  the  different  methods  of  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  evil ;  argues  against  the  notion  of  two  separate 
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‘  principles ;  refutes  both  the  pantheistic  and  pelagian  view,  that 
‘  evil  is  a  mere  ne^tion  ;  and  adduces  evidence  of  the  preponde- 
‘  rating  tendency  to  evil. 

‘  Part  II. — Of  the  Propitiator. 

‘  Chap.  1.  Julius  further  opens  to  Guido  his  views  on  the  state 
‘  of  man  before  the  Saviour’s  coining ;  man’s  need  of  a  Saviour;  his 
‘  objective  ministrations  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king  of  his  people ; 

‘  and  their  effects  upon  individual  believers. 

‘Chap.  2.  Guido,  in  reply,  makes  known  to  Julius  the  expe- 
‘  rience  he  has  attained  of  the  blessedness  imparted  to  the  Chris- 
‘  tian  through  an  insight  into  the  harmony  which  pervades  the 
‘  economjr  of  salvation  ;  refutes  the  Catholic  view  of  the  doctrine* 
‘of  propitiation,  and  portrays  the  Christian  life,  as  exemplified 
‘  in  the  communion  of  saints.’ 

Then  follow  some  appendices,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice 
here,  as  they  are  with  great  propriety  omitted  in  Mr.  Hyland’s 
translation.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that,  under  this  thin 
veil  of  fiction,  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  and  importance 
are  discussed — discussed,  we  may  add,  in  a  deeply  interesting 
though  peculiar  manner.  We  do  not  now  allude  to  the  fictitious 
structure  of  the  book,  which  we  consider  greatly  against  it, 
feeling,  as  we  do,  that  the  public  has  been  drugged,  ‘  usque  ad 
^museam^*  with  religious  novels.  'This  objection  is  rebutted  in 
the  present  instance  by  the  fictitious  character  of  the  work  it  was 
designed,  successfully,  we  are  happy  to*say,  to  answer  and  sup¬ 
plant;  and  it  is  but  lair  to  add  that,  while  on  its  first  appearance, 
relijpous  fictions  were  as  little  known  in  Germany  as  they  were 
in  England  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  More  produced  her  ‘  Ccelebs,’ 
the  work  is  entirely  free  from  questionable  scenes^  and  that  the 
only  feelings  either  prominently  or  incidentidly  developed,  are 
^ucn  as  are  involved  in  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
called  to  ‘  plough  their  way’  through  the  stormy  deeps  of  reli- 
pous  perturbation  and  error.  What  we  now  refer  to  as  peculiar 
in  the  w’ork  is  the  earnestness  of  its  more  speculative  portions, 
^‘d  the  immense,  though  sometimes  incongruous,  variety  of  il¬ 
lustration  which  pervades  the  whole.  That  the  author  is  a 
9^rin^  and  a  philosopher  is  at  once  discoverable  from  the  atten- 
jion  given  to  the  Pantheism  of  the  German  schools ;  and,  while 
uis  ready  use  of  classical  writers  indicates  familiarity  with  some- 
trnng  more  than  indexes,  the  resources  of  the  orientalist  are 
^fought  to  bear  upon  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel  by  interesting  ci- 
^hons,  taken,  for  the  first  time,  from  unpublished  Persian 
in^uscripts.  On  these  peculiarities  Dr.  Smith,  with  great  pro- 
pnety,  remarks : 

Our  author  is  a  poet  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  His  poetical 
**  '  nourished  bv  an  earlv  imbuing  of  the  Greek  classics  and  the 
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Arabiiin  poets.  Into  metaphysics,  also,  the  ancient,  tlie  scholastic,  and 
the  modern,  and  those  of  l)oth  the  oriental  and  the  European  schools 
he  has  ])lunf:ed  deeply.  From  these  causes,  it  is  not  a  subject  (►f  sur¬ 
prise  that  his  sentiments  have  frecpiently  characteristics  which  to  n^.anv 
will  a])pear  extraordinary,  and  even  questionable  or  startlinjr.  Such 
passajxes  as  those  will,  however,  u])on  a  repeated  and  more  coiaprelien. 
sive  examination,  in  general,  cease  to  command  any  other  feeling  than 
that  of  admiration  and  approval.  When  we  are  constrained  to  differ 
from  him,  we  cannot  but  love  him.  The  warmth  of  his  pietv,  the 
largeness  of  his  charity,  his  faithfulness  to  (lod  and  conscience,  the 
originality  of  his  thoughts,  the  depth  of  his  investigations,  the  copious¬ 
ness  of  his  inductions,  the  combined  power  and  tenderness  of  his  ap¬ 
plications,  are  such  as  search  our  very  hearts,  stir  up  and  sharpen  our 
faculties,  and  lead  us,  if  we  are  willing  to  be  led,  into  the  most  profit¬ 
able  self-knowledge.  He  frequently  makes  allusions  to  objects  very 
much  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  literature,  and  draws  from  them 
illustrati«»ns  of  singular  felicity  :  but,  to  reap  its  benefits,  and  enjoy  its 
beauties,  the  book  must  be  read  with  close  attention  and  frequent  re¬ 
trospection.’ —  Dr.  Smitlis  PnfacCy  pp.  xxx.  xxxi. 

It  must  be  owned  that,  in  these  commendations,  Dr.  Smith, 
speaking  like  himself,  has  done  full  justice  to  our  author’s  merits. 
We  ought,  perhaps,  to  say,  he  has  done  more  than  justice.  The 
exuberance  of  Dr.  Thol tick’s  fancy  seems  to  us,  putting  English 
sobriety  out  of  the  question,  often  to  degenerate  into  extravagance, 
especially  in  the  commencement.  Figure  shifts  into  figure,  not 
according  to  the  skilful  and  appropriate  ordonnance  of  cultivated 
genius,  but  the  fortuitous  and  objectless  revolutions  of  the  ka¬ 
leidoscope  ;  so  that  the  reader  is  not  seldom  in  a  lurid  fog.  This 
is  true,  however,  principally  at  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
when  the  author  rejiresents  the  restless  strife  between  Guido’s 
moral  consciousness  and  intellectual  speculations;  the  second  part 
is  comparatively  free  from  this  objection,  and  many  of  its  illus¬ 
trations  are  eminently  beautiful. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  principles  of  Dr.  Tholuck’s  work, 
containing,  as  we  think  w\\\  appear,  a  very  important  truth,  coupled 
w'ith  a  germ  of  serious  error,  is  presented  to  our  notice  in  the 
fcdlowdng  extract,  in  wdiich  our  author’s  object  is  to  show  the 
vanity  of  seeking  to  discover  ‘man’s  chief  end,’  by  the  exercuse 
of  human  reason  in  the  speculations  of  metaphysical  philosophy* 
He  describes  his  Guido  as  imbibing  nothing  but  disgust  from  the 
cold  and  lowering  rationalism  of  the  theological  schools,  and 
adds : 

‘  He  turned  accordingly  to  philosophy,  which  he  considered  the 
queen  of  human  knowl^ge.  Yet  how  strongly  was  his  mind  dra^ 
to  opposite  poles  when  he  entered  its  circle  !  One  thing  the  inquiring 
youth  perceived,  that  he  had  now  entered  a  region  of  which  it  might 
be  said,  that  to  proceed  only  half  the  way  is  not  to  enter  on  it  at  w  • 
He  found  that  whoever  grasps  a  link  in  the  chain  of  logical  speculation 
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must  follow  wherever  it  may  lead  him,  be  it  into  open  day  or  midnight 
darkness.  He  passed  by  with  contempt  the  systems  which  vacillated 
between  a  credulous  ignorance  and  the  full  (let  it  be  even  destructive) 
truth,  like  wandering  stars  unconnected  with  any  planetary  system. 
He  sought  such  spirits  only  for  guides,  who,  in  order  to  win,  had  the 
courage  to  risk  every  thing.  With  this  view  he  suffered  Parmenides, 
Spinoza,  Schelling,  Schliermacher,  to  pass  before  him  as  instructors, 
all  uttering  the  same  mighty  words  to  his  listening  mind,  but  in  dif¬ 
ferent  tones. 

*When  Guido  had  ended  his  determined  and  unintermitted  course 
through  these  intellectual  regions,  he  paused,  feeling  himself  in  a 
stranire  land  of  darkness ;  and  s(H»n  with  horror  realized,  what  he  had 
often  imagined  in  dreams,  that  his  spirit  was  actually  given  up  to  an 
endless  descent.  He  perceived  but  too  clearly  that  the  end  of  all  spe¬ 
culation  was  tlie  denial  of  all  positive  existence.  He  had  proposed  to 
himself  this  (piestion,  What  am  1  }  and  had  received  answers  on  the 
destination  of  his  being,  in  countless  variety.  He  had  gone  further, 
and  asked.  Who  am  I  }  and  with  this  question  lost  himself !  He  had 
inquired  after  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  the  appearance  of  its 
finiteness  had  referred  him  back  to  God.  He  had  inquired  after  (lod, 
and  the  infinitude  of  his  essence  referred  him  back  to  the  universe. 
Thus  all  positive  lieing  seemed  a  shadow  cast  by  a  nonentity,  an  echo 
'Without  an  originating  voice !  Guido  felt  the  endless  descent.  But 
there  w’as  yet  another  pole  in  the  life  of  his  spirit  liesides  that  of  mere 
Itigical  deduction.  There  were  moments  in  his  life  of  deeper  recol¬ 
lection,  of  awful,  indescribable  stillness,  when  he  heard  (if  it  may  be 
w  expressed)  the  breathing  of  his  spirit,  and  could  j)erceive  the  mys¬ 
terious  dialogue  of  another  spirit  with  his  own.  In  such  converse  he 
tasted  something  of  a  higher,  better  life,  such  as  no  vague  generalities, 
no  flights  of  speculation  could  afford.  And  when,  by  the  magic-lan- 
tem  of  Pantheism,  all  the  colours  of  good  and  evil  were  mingled,  and 
h)th  one  and  the  other  softened  down  into  a  dull  grey,  the  noble- 
minded  youth,  as  if  awakening  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  would  often  ex- 
claim.  Then  is  it  so  } — that  one  word  alone,  first  and  last,  with  horrible 
^^meness,  must  lie  the  eternal  symbol  of  my  life,  and  that  word  be — 

Ueiusion  !'_pp.  11—13. 

In  the  references  here  made  to  Guido’s  moral  consciousness, 
recognize  that  supremacy  of  moral  sentiment  or  conscience, 
those  notions  which  result  from  mere  discursive  speculation, 
is  not  only  suggested  by  inductions  fairly  drawn  from  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  as  exemplified  in  Bp.  Berkely  for  exam- 
H  but  may  be  gathered  also  from  the  statements  of  Holy  Writ, 
ben  the  apostle  (Horn.  ii.  14,  15)  speaks  of  those  who,  having 
the  law,  ‘do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,^  ‘are 
to  themselves,  and  show  the  work  of  the  law  within  in  their 
their  ‘  consciences  bearing  witness,*  and  their  ‘  thoughts 
^nsing  or  excusing,*  it  is  evident  that  he  speaks  of  a  moral  sen- 
universal  and  essential  to  the  human  mind,  not  originated 
y»  nr  dependent  on  the  discursive  faculty,  but  independent  of  all 
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tlio  speculation  of  philosophical  saj^acity,  and  supreme  in  every 
question  of  moral  rij^lit  and  wron<^.  This  is  that  which,  in  sim- 
j)le  minded  men,  so  often  revolts  from,  without  bein^  able  to 
detect  the  sophistry  of  the  most  plausible  and  accomplished  de¬ 
ceiver.  And  it  is  excellently  brought  forward  here  as  resisting 
the  horrible  conclusions  of  erratic  speculation  in  their  denial  of 
tlijit  (iod  of  whom,  as  its  real  author,  faded  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only 
remnant  in  man’s  fallen  soul.’^ 

There  is,  however,  another  principle  in  the  preceding  extract 
with  which  we  are  by  no  means  so  well  satisfied.  Illustrated  as 
it  appears  by  the  language  of  the  original  ‘  Contents,*  particu¬ 
larly  the  expressions  ‘  consecjuenten  Pantheismus,*  ‘consistent or 
logical  Pantheism,’  the  author’s  idea  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
necessiiry  result  of  the  discursive  principle  in  man,  as  ultimately 
develo])ed  by  its  purest  exercises,  is  Pantheism  (p.  13),  and  the 
denial  of  all  positive  existence  (p.  12). 

That  this  is  indeed  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  further 
evident  from  the  second  appendix,  which  treats  ‘  on  the  necessity 
‘  by  which  the  mere  logical  understanding  is  led  to  a  denial  of  a 
‘  self  conscious  Deity,  Individuality,  Freedom,  and  Morality,  &c.,’ 
a  principle  which  would  seem  to  dispense  altogether  with  Reason 
as  an  organ  for  the  investigation  of  truth.  That  the  author  is 


Not  witli  any  view  to  confiriii  these  very  simple  representations,  but  to 
illustrate  the  relevancy  ot*  the  citation  itself  to  l>r.  Tholuck’s  supposed  inten¬ 
tion,  it  has  since  occurred  to  us  to  consult  his  ‘  Commentary’ on  this  passage. 
Citing,  ill  the  absence  of  the  original  work,  the  translation  which  has  been 
made  of  it  hy  Mr.  Meiizies,  we  find  Dr.  Tholuck  expressly  saying,  in  reference 
to  the  heathen,  “  their  own  moral  consciousness  is  their  rule.’’  Under  v.  15  he 
says,  “St.  Paul  means  to  bring  proof  that  such  actions  of  the  heathen, as 
arc  confonnahlc  to  law,  really  have  their  bafth  upon  aii  inward  law  in  their 
breaat.  For  this  purpose  he  appeals  to  the  conflict  which  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  the  opposite  tendencies  of  the  will  in  man,  and  to  the  judgments  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  these  by  the  moral  sense.’’  These  expressions  show  that^ 

hare  not  constrained  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Tholuck’s  extract  by  asserting  its 

coincidence  with  that  declaration  of  the  apostle.  Slioiild  any,  under  the  in* 
Alienee  of  Sir  James  Macintosh’s  theory,  (Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy,  8vo.  edition,  pp.  381,  alibi,)  that  “  conscience  has  no 
object  but  a  state  of  will,'*  and  that  “moral  approbation  must  be  linaitedto 
voluntary  operations,”  think  that  Dr.  Tlioluck  goes  too  far  in  asserting  its 
authority  in  reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  discursive  faculty,  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  truth,  we  deem  it  sufficient  to  answer,  that  if  this  conscience  be 
indeed  a  law  ‘  written’  in  the  heart,  the  remnant  of  God’s  image  in  the  soul, 
it  must  repugn  those  speculations  which  deny  its  very  basis.  What 
means  the  awiUtjaii  of  the  fifteenth  verse,*but  that  which,  as  Dr.  Tholuc 
says,  /.  r.,  “  constitutes  the  bond  of  relationship  between  man  and  God,  ^ 
wiiich  discovers  itself  as  a  sense  of  what  is  just  and  good.^”  We  mayt^ 
serve,  in  passing,  that  the  Professor,  besides  the  well-known  passage  in  t « 
(Edip.  Tyr.  v.  84.5,  upon  the  subject  of  conscience,  lias  cited  a  ver}' 
parallel  from  Aristotle,  (Elli.  iv.  14)  o  xaping  Kai  i\n>9tpoQ  orr*»C 

vopog  uiV  iavTt^. 
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iiensible  of  this  error  may  be  inferred  from  the  preface  to  his 
third  edition,  where  he  states  his  conviction  ‘how  deeply  the 
‘  second  appendix,  and  that  portion  of  the  work  with  which  it  is 
‘connected,  needs  an  entire  revision.’  On  this  account  we  should 
have  been  disposed  to  pass  it  by  in  silence,  espt*cially  as  Mr. 
Ryland  has  had  the  judgment  to  omit  the  appendices,  but  that  the 
fidelity  of  the  latter  as  a  translator  has  not  permitted  him  (and 
very  properly)  to  modify  the  occasional  expression  of  this  error  in 
the  text.*  With  every  respect,  moreover,  to  Dr.  Tholuck,  and 
in  our  admiration  of  him  we  believe  we  yield  to  none,  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  see,  with  unconcern,  an  error  acknowlodj^ed  in 
his  third  edition,  reprinted  live  years  after  in  a  fifth.  Standing  as 
he  does,  in  the  van  of  the  champions  for  the  truth  in  Germany, 
and  read,  as  we  believe  this  most  elo(pient  production  to  be,  by 
nearly  every  risin;^  theoloj^ian,  whose  heart  begins  to  feel  the 
kiiidlinj^  touch  of  a  lledoemer’s  love,  he  is  imperatively  called 
upon  to  make  ‘straight  ])aths  for  his  disciples’  feet,  lest  that  which 
is  lame  be  wrenched;’  Heb.  xii.  13. 

The  necessity  of  now  resuming  our  examination  of  the  work 
forbids  our  staying  any  longer  to  develope  the  real  consistency 
of  faith  and  reason,  the  latter  being,  as  very  beautifully  expressed 
by  Mr.  Baxter,  ‘  the  highest  act*  of  the  former ;  but  this  has  been 
^u^ficiently  done  by  authors  easily  accessible,  h  The  following 


•  Such  as  the  sentence  in  pajje  24,  ‘An  irresistible  logical  deduction  drew 
me  inexorably  towards  this  whirlpool,  into  which  I  should  have  been  pre¬ 
cipitated,  had  not  a  throbbing  heart  dwell  beneath  the  thinking  head.*  In¬ 
stances  also  occur  in  pages  14,  15,  163. 

f  Among  those  most  likely  to  be  found  iii  the  hands  of  intelligent  young 
people,  we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Conybeare’s  Theological  Lectures,  2nd  cnlar^d 
edition.  Lect.  iii,,  pj).  100 — 102.  The  following  short  extract  from  l)r. 
Abercrombie’s  lately  published  rectorial  address  to  the  students  of  Mariscbal 
College,  Aberdeen,  is  also  deserving  of  attention.  ‘  You  will  often  find  a 
distinction  made  between  objects  of  reason  and  objects  of  faith, — as  if  the 
latter  were,  in  some  respect,  inferior  to  the  former  in  their  evidence  and 
^=tability ;  but  this  is  entirely  without  foundation.  The  truths  which  are  the 
d'jccts  of  faith  are  properly  so  called,  because  they  do  not  come  under  the 
(cognizance  of  any  of  our  senses  ;  but  they  are  as  directly  addressed  to  the 
understanding  as  the  most  obvious  inductions  of  physical  science ;  and  they 
[arr}’ a  weight  of  evidence,  as  direct  and  incontrovertible,  to  every  mind  which 
{s  open  to  its  power.  This  evidence,  indeed,  is  of  a  different  character,  but 
*^8  strength  and  its  authority  are  the  same.  The  truths  themselves  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  engjige  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  most  exalted 
understanding,  that  ever  dwelt  in  human  form,  will  derive  from  them  a  new 
feeling  of  intellectual  vigour  and  moral  liealtli,  by  which  it  shall  wing  its 
to  those  regions  where  shine  forth  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  divine  per¬ 
fections  ;  and  shall  there  prostrate  these  highest  powers  in  devout  and  humble 
adoption  of  him,  ‘  who  was,  and  who  is,  and  w  ho  is  to  come.*  This,  and 
Dothing  less  than  this,  is  true  philosophy  ;  for  it  is  this  alone  that  traces  the 
Phenomena  of  nature  to  their  cause ;  it  is  this  alone  that  takes  within  its 
whole  range  of  tnith,  and  places  fairly  and  delil>erately  against  the 
"‘cre  objects  of  sense,  those  great  realities  which  arc  the  objects  of  faith.* 
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extract  from  the  commencement  of  Julius’s  first  letter,  contains 
much  that  is  jotli  interesting  and  impressive  : 

‘  i\Iy  friend,  the  universe  may  be  reduced  to  dust,  but  the  dust 
itself  cannot  cease  to  be.  Systematic  exhibitions  of  truth  may  be 
annihilated  and  blown  away,  like  dust  before  your  si«;ht,  but  not  the 

truth  itself. . He  whose  soul  has  an  affinity  with  truth,  recog. 

nis?s  her,  in  spite  of  all  scars  and  disfigurements,  by  her  royal  mien. 
Guido,  believe  me,  there  is  a  truth,  a  sacred  truth,  which  is  not  to  be 
speculated  upon,  but  to  be  enjoyed  ;  and  this  is  affirmed  to  you  by  one 
who  has  actually  enjtiyed  it.  For  while  we  must  know  the  human  in 
order  to  love  it,  we  must  love  the  divine,  in  order  to  know  it.  Whilst 
man  fondly  imagines  that  he  can  attain  by  the  tree  of  knowledge  to 
the  tree  of  life,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  former  loses  the  latter, 
the  wisdom  of  God  leads  us  through  experience  to  knowledge,  and 
says,  ‘  I  love  them  that  hwe  me,  and  they  that  seek  me  early  shall  find 
me ;  Prov.  viii.  I7.  I  will  attempt,  according  to  my  feeble  ability,  to 
point  out  to  you  the  steps  of  the  heavenly  ladder,  but  to  cause  you  to 
ascend  is  beyond  my  power.  Aspirations  after  the  pure  regions  alx)ve, 
and  the  unhappiness  around  and  within  you,  may  effect  this.  I  may 
serve  as  a  way-post  to  the  traveller,  but  cannot  imjiel  you  to  your 
journey’s  end  ;  this  can  be  done  only  by  that  mysterious,  almighty 
Hand,  which,  stretched  forth  from  heaven,  seizes  on  the  wandering; 
sinner,  and  draws  him  to  that  blessed  heart  which  beats  warm  with 
compa.s8ion  for  him  l>eyond  this  world. 

‘  What  I  lay  down  as  the  ho;  /xo/  rroZ  ffri,  as  the  hinge  of  all  human 
knowledge,  is  the  Delphic  inscription.  Only  the  descent  into  the 
abyss  of  self-knowledge  can  render  possible  the  heavenly  ascent  of 
divine  knowdedge  ;  and  no  j)retended  wisdom  is  more  to  he  rejected 
than  that  which  puts  out  our  eyes,  so  that  we  cannot  look  into  the 
interior  of  our  own  being.  When  I  say  to  you,  ‘  Learn  to  know 
thyself,’  I  mean  nothing  else  than  to  ask.  What  lovest  thou  ?  Lovest 
thou  the  earth  ?  then  earth  art  thou.  Lovest  thou  thyself.^  then 
nought  but  self  art  thou.  Lovest  thou  the  divine  ?  then  art  thou 
divine.' — pp.  Iff — 20. 

'Phis  extract  conveys  a  very  fair  idea  of  Dr.  Tholuck’s  youth¬ 
ful  style  of  thought  and  composition.  Allusions  are  here  drawn, 
both  from  familiar  and  classical  sources :  the  direction  post  by  th^ 
way  side  (which  the  translator  would  have  made  more  clear  had  it 
occurred  to  him  that  in  Germany  these  objects  are  very  commonly 
carved  in  the  figure  of  an  arm  and  hand  with  poiiUing  index),  the 
postulate  of  Archimedes,  and  the  Delphic  inscription.  One  ex¬ 
pression  is  an  extract  from  the  finely  uttered  thought  of  Pascal: 
‘  Les  verites  divines  sont  infiniment  au-dessus  de  la  nature.  Di^^t 
‘seul  peut  les  mettre  dans  Pame.  11  a  voulu  qu  ’ils  entreiitdu 
*  coeur  dans  I’esprit,  &  non  pas  de  Pesprit  dans  le  coeur.  Por  cettf 
^raison  s' ilf nut  connnitre  les  choses  humaines pour pouvoir  les  aimer, 
‘  il  fnut  aimer  les  chases  divines  pour  pouvoir  les  connnitre,  ^  ^ 
have  here  an  antitheticallv  clear  discrimination  between  more 
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objective  or  external  knowledge,  and  that  which  is  subjective 
and  experimental;  and  knowledge  about  spiritual  thin^  is  dis- 
tinpjuished  from  the  real  knowledge  of  them  on  a  principle 
analo^^ous  to  that  unfolded  by  tlie  apostle:  ‘The  natural  man 
‘receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  fool- 
‘ishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them  because  they  are 
‘spiritually  discerned;’  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

The  second  portion  of  this  work,  which  discusses  the  doctrine 
of  propitiation,  is  decidedly  more  valuable  and  interesting  than 
the  preceding,  though  not  entirely  free  from  its  prevailing  faults. 
The  method  in  which  the  respective  views  of  Anselm,  Aquinas 
and  Grotius  are  stated  and  discussed  is  in  particular  truly  admi¬ 
rable.  Before  we  arrive  at  this  part  of  the  work  there  are,  how¬ 
ever,  two  or  three  brief  extracts  which  will  indicate  the  progress 
of  the  argument,  and,  we  think,  will  gratify  our  readers.  The 
first  occurs  in  the  letter  written  by  Julius  to  his  friend  Guido, 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  that  which  announced  to  the 
former  the  change  in  Guido’s  mind.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  appropriate  to  the  occasion  than  the  sentiments  whicli  are 
here  expressed : 

*By  our  love  to  our  invisible  Friend  is  our  friendship  to  each  other 
sanctified.  The  natural  man,  as  in  all  other  things,  so  in  his  friend 
ships,  supremely  loves  himself ;  the  regenerated  man,  as  in  all  other 
things,  so  in  his  friendships,  supremely  loves  the  Lord.  In  proportion, 
Guido,  as  you  are  more  abundantly  replenished  with  his  love,  will  our 
mutual  love  be  more  ardent.  We  have  become  branches  of  the  same 
vine — members  of  the  same  body  ;  and  one  memlier  sustains  the  other. 
If  our  path  be  sometimes  rough,  grieve  not,  my  friend.  As  at  the 
beginning  of  our  conversion,  so  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives, 
the  Saviour  addresses  us  again  and  again,  ‘  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that 
if  thou  w'ouldst  believe,  thou  shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God  ?’  But 
where  Jesus  Christ  is,  who  is  ‘  the  Lord  of  glory,*  there  w  ill  be  daily 
more  and  more  of  glory.  It  cannot  be  otherwise :  we  are  raised  above 
the  kingdom  of  the  perishable  and  transient,  and  translated  to  that 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved.  One  or  other  assailant  may  shake 
‘  the  gold  en  bells’  of  our  priestly  vest,  but  we  can  never  l)e  stripped 
“f  the  vest  itself.  ^  Thou  hast  made  us  for  thyself,  and  our  heart  is 
restless  till  it  rests  in  thee.  With  thee  is  perfect  rest  and  an  imper¬ 
turbable  life.  He  who  enters  into  thee,  enters  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord  ; 
fit?  will  not  fear,  but  in  the  Most  Blessed  will  he  be  blessed.’  *  Such 
"as  the  holy  Augustine’s  experience  fourteen  centuries  ago,  and  such 
'vill  be  the  experience  of  the  last  Christian  on  earth,  when  the  Lord 
^liall  come.’— pp.  94—96. 


‘Tu  fecisti  nos  ad  tc,  et  cor  nostrum  inquietum  est  donee  requiescat  in 
!<*•  (^uies  apud  te  cst  valde,  et  vita  imperturbabilis.  Qui  intrat  in  te,  intnit 
^u<lium  Domini,  ct  non  timebit,  ct  habebit  sc  uptime  in  optimo  !’ 
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Passing  a  very  singular  expression  in  the  1  loth  pa^e,  to  the 
effect  that  ‘  each  individual  is  mysteriously*  so  ‘  connected  with 
‘  his  race  by  an  interior  and  exterior  bond,  that  neither  could  he 
‘  fall,  nor  can  he  rise,  except  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the  race/ 
language  which  involves  to  us  a  very  curious  puzzle,  we  come,  at 
ptige  122,  upon  the  following  declaration: 

‘  ‘  1  have  repeated,  even  to  weariness  and  disgust,*  says  the  wise 
man  of  the  north,  Hhat  the  philoso])hers  and  Jews  are  in  the  same 
predicament :  neither  of  them  know  what  reas(m  or  what  law  is,  or  for 
what  pur|>ose  they  are  given  ;  namely,  for  convincing  ignorance  and 
sin,  not  for  communicating  grace  and  truth,  which  must  be  historicallv 
revealed,  and  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  exertion  of  man’s  natural 
]>owers  ;  which  no  man  can  work  out  for  himself,  or  receive  as  his 
birth -right.’ — |*p.  122,  123. 

Obvious  as  this  sentiment  would  seem  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  fre(tuently  as  we  hear  it  inculcated  from 
evangelical  pulpits,  our  readers  will  observe  that  in  the  work 
before  us  it  is  cpioted  as  a  weighty  observation  of  the  wise  man  of 
the  North.  Whether  Kant,  the  sage  of  Kiinigsberg,  as  he  is 
called,  be  here  intended,  we  do  not  know,  although  we  doubt  if 
the  remark  be  his.  From  both  style  and  sentiment,  we  should 
rather  take  it  to  be  an  observation  of  llamann,  a  correspondent  of 
Kant’s,  and  for  some  time  an  exciseman  at  Kbnigsberg.  This 
man,  however,  wjis  both  a  Christian,  and  one  of  the  profoundesi 
thinkers  in  Clermany  ;  and  our  reason  for  noticing  the  expression 
is  the  curious  circumstance,  that  thoughts  which  are  commonly 
current  in  situations  where  opportunities  of  Christian  intercourse 
are  frequent,  are  considered  worthy,  when  struck  out  by  any 
isolated  exercise  of  intellect,  or  deduced  by  solitary  study  from 
the  Scriptures,  to  be  quoted  <and  employed  as  the  produce  both  of 
elevated  and  of  cultivated  genius.  This  speaks  volumes  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  advaiUages  of  an  enlightened  Christian  com¬ 
munion. 

The  following  admirable  passage  needs  no  comment : 

‘  Guid(»,  in  divine  things,  man  re(piires  divine  certainty.  For  man 
there  must  be  something  true  and  holy ;  and  this  must  not  be  in  his 
4»wii  hands,  or  in  his  power,  for  he  cannot  be  trusted  either  for  another 
or  fur  himself.  And  what  are  we  taught  by  that  truth  on  which  alone 
reliance  can  Ih»  placed  ?  Ask  not  those  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God  in  modern  times,  who  are  really  stew'ards  of  no  mysteries.  They 
liave  passed  through  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and,  instead  of  admiring 
its  lK*auties,  have  collected  the  dried  twigs  that  lay  scattered  in  the 
walks.  They  have  culled  for  themselves  out  of  God’s  word  a  theoh»g>'» 
which  they  call  natural  ;  probably  because  it  is  the  theology  of  the 
natural  man,  in  which  they  include  the  doctrines  of  freedom,  of  im- 
inc»rtality,  of  providence,  of  Gml’s  paternal  love — l)eautiful,  gloriouf 
drKTtrines,  hatl  they  not  torn  them  from  the  living  body :  they  arc 
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•old  dead  limbs,  a  sun  sh(»rn  its  beams.  A  great  theidogian  of  our 
church,  Schleierinacber  ((Jliiubeiislehrc,  ii.  27l>),  spoke  the  truth,  when 
be  said,  ‘  There  is  always  a  direct  or  indirect  attempt  to  destroy 
(  hristianitv,  when  men  are  disposed  to  separate  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  from  one  another,  and  l(M)k  upon 
the  latter  as  at  best  an  invention  superadded  to  the  former.  We 
„u<Tht  rather  to  consider  all  C’hristian  doctrine  as  implicated  in  the 
ddctrinc  concerning  C’hrist  ;  and  allowing  that  C'hrist  taught  some 
things  not  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  doctrine  concerning  him- 
tflf,  this  certainly  is  that  which  least  belongs  to  that  system  of  truth, 
which  he  alone,  by  means  of  his  ])eculiar  distinction  from  mere  human 
Iteings,  was  able  to  communicate.  As  for  improvements  in  the  system 
(tf  morals,  in  which  some  placed  the  essence  (►f  Christianity,  they  arc 
(if  a  kind  which  men  may  attain  by  superior  mental  cultivation  and 
extended  intercourse  with  one  am>ther,  without  Christ.’ — pp.l26 — 128. 

We  have  referred  to  Dr.  Tlioluck’s  conversance  with  oriental 
learning,  as  having  impressed  an  observedly  peculiar  character 
upon  his  production.  Among  the  pages  which  from  this  source 
are  for  the  first  time  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Christian  church 
in  the  Professor’s  pages,  occurs  one  from  an  untranslated  Persian 
work  of  Ghasali,  preserved  in  MS.  among  the  oriental  treasures  of 
the  Berlin  Library.  The  extract  is  highly  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  while  reading  the  latter  portion 
of  it  commencing  at  ‘  Knowledge  is  the  peculiar  possession  of 
‘  the  higher  order  of  minds,’  our  attention  was  remarkably 
arrested  bv  the  striking  resemblance  which  it  seems  to  us  to  bear, 
both  in  sentiment  and  manner,  to  many  parts  of  Howe’s  Blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  Uighteous  : 

‘  Thou  wilt  perhaps  desire  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  death  ;  but  this 
is  imj)ossihle,  unless  thou  kiiowest  previously  what  life  means,  and 
this  thou  canst  not,  until  thou  art  intimately  acfpiainted  with  thy  own 
spirit.  For  one  thing,  thou  art  possessed  of  an  animal  spirit  like  the 
heasts,  which  is  unsusceptible  of  knowledge  and  faith :  what  are  the 
precise  qualities  of  that  spirit  I  do  not  venture  to  say,  but  leave  to 
those  who  are  adepts  in  philosophy.  But  I  will  describe  the  condition 
of  death.  The  senses  are  the  purveyors  of  know  ledge,  in  its  elements, 
to  the  spirit :  they  are  as  a  net,  a  tool,  a  beast  of  burden.  Now  the 
net  may  be  destroyed,  but  the  fisherman  remains,  and  his  burden  is  so 
much  the  lighter  when  he  has  no  longer  his  net  to  carry.  Death  robs 
thee  of  thy  limbs,  but  thyself  remains  ;  as  in  old  age,  by  the  process 
of  assimilatiiui,  thou  w  ilt  l)e  altogether  different  from  what  thou  wast 
when  a  youth,  and  yet  the  same  self.  If  thou  hast  loved  sensual 
objects  in  the  present  life,  thy  punishment  at  death  will  be  that  thou 
w^jlt  be  kept  from  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  the  objects  of  thy  love 
W'lll  have  vanished  from  thee.  Perhaps  thou  sayest,  have  we  not  been 
^nght  by  the  learned,  that  serpents  and  scorpions  will  torment  us  ? 
^08;  but  expect  not  to  find  these  venomous  reptiles  in  or  about  the  b<Kly. 
fhe  many-headed  dragon  will  l)e  in  the  soul :  it  w’as  so  in  this  life  ; 
hut  the  presence  of  the  monster  w  as  not  felt  as  long  as  it  w^as  supplied 
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with  sensual  gratifications.  Every  one  of  its  heads  is  a  desire,  bv 
which  a  man  is  attached  to  the  present  world.  Wilt  thou  reply,  that 
herein  I  differ  fn>m  the  views  generally  adopted  by  the  cominunitv? 

I  gr^t  it  ;  hut  such  is  the  usual  course  of  things — the  coinmunitv 
remain  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  born ;  only  an  individual 
here  and  there  passes  beyond  the  boundaries.  Knowledge  is  the 
peculiar  possession  of  the  higher  order  of  minds :  the  more  elevated 
the  knowledge,  so  much  more  delightful  is  it ;  and  therefore  the 
knowledge  of  God,  l)eing  the  most  elevated,  is  also  the  most  delight¬ 
ful.  But  however  great  the  delight  of  this  knowledge,  to  the  degree 
it  is  attainable  on  earth,  may  be,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  comj)ared  to  that 
of  the  vision  of  God’s  countenance  in  the  other  world.  Far,  he  it  from 
us  t(»  understand  the  vision  of  God,  as  the  common  people  and  some 
dogmatists,  who,  like  brutes,  have  no  other  than  a  sensual  c(»nception 
of  it.  No  ;  it  means  this,  that  the  image  of  God,  and  an  admirable, 
consistent,  inward  notion  of  his  splendour,  majesty,  and  brightness, 
shall  be  impressed  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  know  him,  as  the  image 
of  the  sensible  world  is  impressed  on  thy  senses.  As  thou  canst  re¬ 
present  to  thyself  the  image  of  an  object  with  thine  eyes  closed,  and 
on  opening  them,  perceivest  the  same  object,  only  with  far  greater 
distinctness,  such  will  Ik*  the  difference  between  our  knowledge  of  God 
in  this  life,  and  that  which  will  open  upon  us  in  the  other  world.” 
((ihasali,  Kitab  F^larbain  fi  ussul  oddin.  cod.  MS.  Berol.  fol.  260— 
2()G  and  240.)— pp.  1  .‘10 -133. 

W  e  are  now  come  to  a  portion  of  the  work  where  every  page 
teems  with  beauties  deserving  of  transcription,  but  feeling  that 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  two  additional  extracts,  of  which 
one  is  due  to  some  details,  which  occur  towards  the  close  of  the 
volume,  we  are  desirous  of  selecting  the  other,  not  with  the  view 
of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  gem,  but  of  expressing  the 
character  and  progress  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work. 
Passing  by,  therefore,  an  attractive  development  of  the  Saviour’s 
prophetical,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices,  which  extends  from  the 
137th  to  the  14.5th  page,  but  will  not  bear  mutilation,  and,  as  we 
with  extreme  reluctance  do,  the  very  admirable  statement  and 
dijudication  of  the  theories  of  Anselm,  Aquinas,  and  Grotius, 
upon  “  Satisfaction”  (pp.  154 — 163),  which  is  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  perusal,  but  far  too  long  for  our  pages,  we  come  at  length 
to  the  following  judicious  and  instructive  observations: 

‘  The  question,  whether  juridical  representations  are  applicable  to 
the  relations  of  God  to  man,  coincides  with  the  questions  respecting 
the  truth  of  all  our  representations  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  basis  of 
this  truth.  If  all  human  relations,  that  of  father  and  child,  of  master 
and  servant,  of  judge  and  criminal,  and  even  the  relations  of  physical 
nature,  are  inapplicable  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  truths  of  reli¬ 
gion,  we  arc  excluded  fnun  knowing  him  by  means  of  any  such  repre¬ 
sentations.  Tried  by  the  standard  of  bare  abstract  notions,  it  would 
Ik*  difficult  to  justify  the  language  of  Scripture  its€*lf.  But  a.s  thest* 
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relations  exist  only  on  this  account,  that  God  may  reveal  himself 
throu‘'h  them,  and  employ  them  as  a  mirror  to  reflect  his  image  ;  so  in 
the  hi‘fl»est  and  most  proper  sense,  an  earthly  father  is  not  a  father,  nor 
an  earthly  judge  a  judge,  nor  an  earthly  king  a  king ;  hut  God  is 
most  peculiarly  Father,  Judge,  and  King;  and  only  because  he  is 
such,  are  there  on  earth  fathers,  judges,  and  kings.  With  tlie  deepest 
si^mificance  is  our  heavenly  Father  called  the  Father  of  ‘  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth.’  (Kph.  iii.  15.)  My  friend,  we  speak  of 
him  only  in  similitudes,  whether  drawn  out  of  the  fulness  of  living 
nature,  or  out  of  his  agency  as  pervading  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
mankind.  Yet  the  likeness,  as  far  as  it  is  a  likeness,  is  not  something 
entirely  distinct  from  that  which  it  represents,  but  is  the  same  in 
another  form. 


‘  Yet,  my  dear  friend,  as  long  as  we  sojourn  in  this  earthly  abode, 
spiritual  truths  must  have  their  Innly  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  those  who 
wish  to  seize  the  truth  in  a  palpable  form,  have  erred,  as  well  as  th(>se 
who  would  refine  it  into  bare  and  abstract  notions.  Law  also  has  its 
terrestial  body,  and  in  transferring  this  to  the  relations  between  God 
and  man,  our  older  theological  school  has  been  chiefly  in  fault.  Con¬ 
fining  themselves  to  the  outward  representation,  they  ventured  not  to 
investigate  the  inward  meaning;  and  whoever  presumed  to  deduct 
any  thing  from  the  former,  they  conceived  to  commit  an  injury  on  the 
latter.  By  the  exterior  of  the  representation,  I  mean  the  accidental, 
the  temporal,  the  accessory,  yet  that  by  which  ahme  the  divine  idea 
can  be  realized  by  man ;  the  tribunal  on  which  the  judge  sits,  the 
handwriting  on  parchment,  and  the  scales  in  which  the  equivalent 
must  be  weighed,  and  the  equivalent  itself,  when  represented  as 
capable  of  lK*ing  weighed.  This  it  is,  in  the  ancient  doctrine  of  our 
church,  which  has  given  just  offence  ;  though  this  very  doctrine,  since 
it  contained,  notwithstanding,  the  vital  truth,  has  kindled  the  flame  of 
piety  in  cold  and  obdurate  hearts,  far  more  than  all  the  empty  theories 
of  later  times.  It  contained  that  truth  which  the  whole  sinful  race 
could  not  have  elicited  by  their  own  efforts  ; — the  perfect  righteous¬ 
ness  required  by  the  law  presented  by  the  Redeemer  as  their  High, 
priest,  for  them  and  in  their  stead,  when  he  devoted  himself  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sin ;  and  what  the  whole  race  could  not  destroy  from  among  them¬ 
selves,  namely,  sin  along  with  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  sin  ;  this 
1>M  the  High-priest  of  human-kuid  removed,  forasmuch  as  by  faith  in 
liiin  they  are  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death  as  well  as 
his  resurrection.  What  they  were  not  able  of  themselves  to  almlish 
w  destroy — that  eternal  death,  which,  unless  they  are  made  partakers 
‘‘f  eternal  life  must  be  their  lot — this  the  death  of  the  Holy  One  hiis 
^ken  away,  ‘  whom  it  was  not  possible  for  death  to  hold  ;’  (Acts  ii.  24;) 
‘•r  rather,  who  is  risen  to  that  glory,  of  which  all  shall  be  heirs  whom 
he  has  called  to  the  participation  of  his  kingdom. 

‘  Behold,  Guido,  in  this  doctrine  of  propitiation,  the  shew-bread  in 
|he  temple  of  the  Lord,  which  the  faith  of  a  David  dared  to  take  ; 
behold  here  the  despised  fountain  of  Siloa  springing  out  of  the  rock, 
which  alone  can  water  Jerusalem  ;  behold  here  the  dried  path  for 
^he  children  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  ;  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
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’  IF* 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  moral  influence  of  the 
gospel  upon  the  believer,  a  subject  which,  commenced  by  Julius 
is  continued  by  Guido  to  the  close  of  the  work.  But  our 
readers  will  probably  feel  that  we  have  said  enough  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  book,  and  we  will  neitlier  anticipate  nor 
provoke  their  curiosity  any  further  with  respect  to  the  argumen¬ 
tative  portion  of  it.  By  this  time  most  will  be  agreed  with  us  in 
the  judgment  already  expressed,  that  there  is  no  very  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  fictitious  narrative  character  in  this  production; 
lest  this  should  be  altogether  missed,  we  subjoin  an  extract  of 
that  description.  In  the  letter  with  which  the  volume  closes,  Guido 
describes  to  Julius  the  consolatory  and  blessed  experience  which 
flows  into  the  believer’s  mind  from  what  he  obtains  by  faith, 
meditation,  and  study,  into  the  economy  of  salvation  as  a  con¬ 
sistent  whole.  This  leads  him  to  speak  of  the  communion  of 
saints  ;  in  doing  which  we  have  the  following  portrait  of  an  aged 
disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus: 

'  This  venerable  saint  has  been  residing  here  for  a  few  years,  enjov. 
ing  a  perpetual  Sabbath  of  the  send,  akin  to  that  of  the  s])irits  of  the 
just  above,  uniting  a  blissful  repose  w  ith  an  ecjually  blissful  activity  of 
love.  To  a  very  advanced  age  he  was  incessantly  occupied,  Imth  in 
his  journeys  and  in  his  fixed  abode,  wdth  w'orks  of  philanthropy  and 
piety.  The  dwellings  of  misery  and  sorrow'  have  seen  him  most  fre¬ 
quently,  for  his  liighest  gratification  has  been  to  dry  up  the  tears  of 
the  afflicted.  He  has  travelled  far  and  wdde.  Where  his  influence 
and  pow’er  have  been  the  greatest,  he  has  improved  the  hospitals  and 
jails ;  where  his  efforts  for  doing  good  on  a  larger  scale  met  with 
<>pposition,  he  l)et<K)k  himself  to  the  relief  of  solitary  wretchedness. 
He  believed,  that  in  many  cases  the  mental  energies  w^ere  so  oppressed 
and  overl>orne  by  physical  sufferings,  ‘,is  to  be  scarcely  capable,  under 
that  pressure,  of  a])plying  to  spiritual  objects.  Jlefore,  therefore,  he 
piinted  emt  to  the  afflicted  the  w’ouuds  and  disorders  of  their  souls,  he 
first  W’ipi*d  away  the  tears  occasioned  by  earthly  sufferings  ;  and  when 
they  had  learnt  to  love  him  for  Ijenefits  relating  to  the  body,  they 
listened  the  m(»re  wdllingly  to  w'hat  he  said  of  spiritual  maladies,  and 
of  the  great  Physician.  Many  who  had  l>een  necessitous  both  in  soul 
and  body,  thanked  him,  that  they  were  no  longer  forced,  in  either 
respect,  to  eat  *  the  bread  of  tears.’  He  had  acquired  some  knowdt'dge 
of  the  more  simple  medicinal  remedies,  and  as  every  thing  was  ren¬ 
dered  subservient,  in  his  hands,  to  one  great  aim,  he  thus  found 
access,  by  the  sick-bed,  to  the  spiritual  need  of  the  sufferer.  Oftvn 
w'tmld  he  sit,  w'eek  after  w'eek,  by  the  couch  of  those  in  severe  sick¬ 
ness,  without  saying  one  word  respecting  the  wants  of  their  s(»uls. 
But,  w'hen  he  had  won  their  hearts  by  the  unostentatious  services  of 
humility  and  love,  and  a  ray  <»f  light  rested  on  their  temporal  pros¬ 
pects,  then  he  has  dropped  a  hint  on  the  happiness  of  those  who  harp 
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a  heavenly  Friend  beyond  the  grave.  Thus  has  often  been  excited  in 
the  weary  soul,  cheering  desire  and  glimmering  hope :  it  has  longed 
to  know  more  of  that  heavenly  Friend;  and  many  a  one  has  ^fallen 
asleep,’  happy  in  the  faith  of  Jesus.  In  such  services  this  l)eloved 
servant  of  (lod  had  spent  a  long  series  of  years  in  various  ]>arts  of 
Europe;  and  every  where  had  been  mindful  of  the  ajuistolic  injunc¬ 
tion,  *  to  weep  with  those  that  weep.  ^  Yet  to  the  world  at  large  he 
was  scarcely  known.  Xddi  was  the  motto  of  his  life.  He 

considered  works  of  love  as  a  balsam,  which,  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
would  lose  its  virtue  and  fragrance.  He  loved  to  address  the  objects 
of  his  charity  in  his  Saviour’s  words  ;  ^Go,  st*e  thou  tell  no  man.’  It 
cituld  not  but  happen,  that  ])ersons  unable  to  comprehend  a  life  flow¬ 
ing  from  such  exalted  principles,  were  ready  to  say  t(»  him,  ‘  Tliou  art 
a  Samaritan,^  or,  '  Thou  hiist  a  devil.’  II is  only  reply  w  as  the  simple 
affirmation,  ‘  I  am  not  a  Samaritan ;  I  have  not  a  devil.’  Here  and 
there  a  Shimei  might  be  found  who  railed  at  him,  and  called  him  a 
son  of  Belial ;  but,  if  any  one  offered  to  avenge  the  insult,  he  replied 
in  the  words  of  David,  ‘Let  him  alone,  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him.’ 


Thus  had  this  disciple  persevered  in  ‘  the  narrow  way,’  even  to  old 
age;  and,  as  he  approached  the  end  of  his  course,  he  \vas  sometimes 
favoured  with  bright  glimpses  of  the  glories  of  the  land  to  which  he 
was  travelling.  But  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities,  he  wished  for  a 
brief  interval  of  repose,  that  he  might  approacli,a8  with  youth  renew'ed 


and  spiritual  vigour,  the  period  of  heavenly  renovation.  Accordingly, 
he  determined  to  spend  in  our  city  the  remaining  days  of  his  pilgri¬ 
mage,  and  to  lay  dow  n  his  pilgrim-cloak  at  his  foster  son’s,  w  ith  w  hom 
he  took  up  his  abode.’ — pp.  2:24-  -22B. 

If  this  quotation  have  appeared  long,  let  our  readers  learn  that 
it  is  a  faithful  and  not  overstrained  attempt  to  depict  the  piety  of 
a  real  person.  This  is  the  Baron  Kottwitz,  mentioned  above  as 
the  patron  and  the  friend  of  Dr.  Tholuck,  whose  image,  as  the 
frotessor  has  expressed  it,  mingled  itself  so  unconsciously  with  his 
thoughts  when  writing,  that,  intending  in  the  first  instance  merely 
what  we  should  call  a  study  ’’  of  an  aged  saint,  he  w  as  himself 
surprised  at  the  unquestionable  individuality  his  draught  assumed. 
Having  ourselves  enjoyed  the  society  of  this  venerable  person,  we 


can  attest  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait.  If  tlie  original  still  live  on 
we  doubt  not  that  he  is  ready  to  be  offered,  and  tlie  time  of 
his  departure  is  at  hand.  Having  fought  the  ‘  good  fight  of 
hfith,  and  laid  hold  upon  eternal  life,*  lie  is  doubtless  waiting 
jor  ‘  that  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord  will  give,  not 
lo  liim  only,  but  also  to  all  those  who  love  ins  appearing.' 

As  the  following  passage  describes  iui  actual  portion  of 
frofessor  Tholuck’s  ow  n  biography,  and  appears  to  have  been 
^‘^gested  to  him  by  the  form  which  his  designed  ideal  draught 
had  so  unexpectedly  assumed,  we  cannot  prevail  upon  ourselves 
withhold  it  from  the  reader.  It  describes,  if  not  the  first 
‘hterview  of  these  good  men,  at  least  the  commencement  of  their 
confidential  intercourse : 
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*  He  found  the  patriarch  in  company  with  a  young  man  in  a  cham¬ 
ber,  remarkable  only  for  the  absence  of  ornament.  The  grey  headed 
old  man,  upwards  of  seventy,  stood  before  him  as  a  vision  from  a 
higher  world.  In  his  countenance  were  traces  of  hidden  sorrow,  vet 
relieved  by  the  calm  exultation  of  one,  who  after  all  his  trials  found 
himself  ‘  more  than  conqueror  his  eyes  beamed  with  an  unearthly 
fire,  except  when  occasionally  closed,  as  if  the  soul  would  shut  out  all 
outward  things,  and  commune  only  with  the  world  within.  In  his 
mode  of  address  there  was  no  affected  softness,  but  a  manly  dignity 
suited  to  a  great  and  ])owerful  soul.  The  conversation  turned  only  on 
things  of  common  life,  but  tinctured  with  a  certain  elevation  and 
purity  insensibly  resulting  from  the  heart  of  the  speaker  being  set  on 
infinitely  higher  objects.  Otho  particularly  remarked  the  deep  and 
affectionate  interest  excited  in  the  old  man,  whensoever  persons  in 
affliction,  of  whatever  kind,  were  mentioned  :  it  was  as  if  he  had  been 
a  special  representative  of  heaven,  sent  to  impart  to  all  consolation  and 
relief. 

‘  Otho  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  he  was  asked,  whether  he  had 
])rovided  himself  with  a  lodging :  on  his  replying  in  the  negative,  the 
old  man  with  a  humble  mildness,  as  if  requesting  a  favour,  begged 
him  to  stay  at  his  house,  and  partake  of  his  simple  fare.  The  man  to 
whom  the  highest  order  of  spiritual  sentiments  is  wanting,  has  always 
the  feeling  of  constraint  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  s})iritually 
his  superiors,  as  if  in  them  he  saw  the  reflection  of  his  own  conscience, 
or  rather  saw  and  heard]  the  Divine  Judge  himself.  Thus  Otho  was 
overpowered  by  the  indefinable  heavenly  dignity  of  the  patriarch,  that 
he  would,  if  possible,  have  declined  the  offer  ;  but  he  had  no  excuse 
for  so  doing ;  (though  man  is  prone  to  seek  for  such  when  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  striving  with  his  heart)  and  was  obliged  to  stay. 

^  For  three  weeks  he  remained  in  this  Emmaus,  and  during  that 
time  his  great  spiritual  change  occurred.  In  his  case  it  came  not  in 
the  earthquake,  by  which  those  hearts  must  be  convulsed  in  which 
idols  have  long  been  set  up  ;  for  his  love  of  self  and  of  the  world  were 
not  so  inveterate  ;  his  conversion  came  on  gradually,  with  a  sense  of 
the  dignity  and  tranquil  greatness  of  a  truly  Christian  life,  which 
softened  his  previously  indifferent  heart  more  and  more,  into  humility 
and  love.  He  saw  now,  from  the  beginning  of  the  day  to  its  close, 
that  the  Sabbath  which  this  revered  disciple  chose,  was  such  as  God 
himself  celebrates,  from  whose  blessed  rest  streams  of  love  are  ever 
flowing,  and  thus  consummating  the  blissfulness  of  his  repose.  Des- 
titute  children  obtained  their  education  and  board  ;  the  sick  and  in* 
firm  were  placed  in  hospitals,  or  received  medicine  and  nourishing 
food  at  their  own  dwellings  ;  artizans  in  distress  were  furnished  with 
means  of  support ;  poor  students  applied  not  in  vain  for  aid  in  their 
pursuits  ;  persons  concerned  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls  came 
for  advice  and  consolation,  and  those  who  were  already  joyfiJ  ^ 
lievers,  for  establishment  in  the  faith.  Nor  did  he  who  superintended 
these  labours  of  love,  and  who  had  long  learnt  the  divine  art  of  * 
living  to  himself,*  ever  appear  fatigued  or  ruffled  ;  to  each  one,  wit 
equal  tenderness  and  warmth,  his  only  word  was  love — love  ‘ 
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like  precious  ointnuMit  even  to  the  skirts  of  his  ^unnent/  (Ps.  cxxxiii.) 
Otho  called  to  iniiul  the  Scri])tnrc  expression  of  l)ein<^  transformed  into 
the  imajje  of  Christ.  He  had  hitherto  considered  this  only  as  an 
oriental  form  of  speech,  which  he  interpreted  as  simply  meaning  to  be 
virtuous  like  Christ.  But,  by  means  of  the  copy,  lie  learnt  to  under¬ 
stand  the  original.  The  conduct  of  the  disciple  illustrated  the 
character  of  the  IMaster.  He  saw  Christ  living  in  the  patriarch  ;  and 
the  view  of  his  holy  devoted  life  gave  him  a  far  more  luminous  and 
impressive  commentary  on  the  sacred  records  than  any  that  books 
could  furnish.’ — jip.  2.^0 — 244. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  illustrate  thus  in  detail  the  cliaractcr 
of  the  work  before  us,  not  only  on  account  of  the  celebrity  both 
of  the  author  and  his  book,  but  because  if,  as  there  is  every 
prospect,  we  are  for  a  time  to  be  favoured  more  frecpiently  than 
heretofore  with  translations  from  the  religious  literature  of 
Germany,  these  must,  whoever  be  the  author,  be  thoroughly 
sifted  in  their  introduction  to  us.  Not  that  we  w^ould  establish 
an  alien  office,  and  treat  them  as  half  felons,  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
point  out  the  observable  difference  (and  here  we  speak  without 
reference  to  Dr.  Tholuck)  of  the  moral  and  religious  atmosphere 
in  which  they  are  produced.  That  “  Guido  and  Julius”  is  not  a 
book  adapted  to  indiscriminate  circulation  is  sufficiently  clear. 
Both  its  philosophical  and  literary  character  demand  the  educated 
and  thoughtful  reader ;  and  for  youthful  penitents  of  ordinary 
attainment  among  us,  better,  simpler,  and  more  direct  illustrations 
and  appeals  connected  with  sin  and  salvation  may  assuredly  be 
found.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  studious  Christian  who  has 
not  his  first  lessons  to  learn,  may  as  assuredly  discover  here 

‘  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy, 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose. 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute. 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets. 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.* 

In  reference  to  the  translation,  we  can  truly  say  that  it  is 
bardly  possible  to  speak  too  well  of  the  care  and  fidelity  which 
It  discovers.  We  have  already  adverted  to  Mr.  Ryland’s  proper 
exercise  of  judgment  in  the  omission  of  the  objectionable  appen¬ 
dices;  and  the  remaining  portion  of  objectionable  matter  in  the 
l^xt  is  so  small  that  we  trust  the  notice  we  have  directed  to  it 
covers  and  medicates  the  whole  case.  We  noticed  in  one  passage, 
^’xtracted  p.  240  ante,  the  omission  of  one  brief  sentence  of  the 
anginal,  but  it  was  an  obscurely  mystical  sentence,  to  this  effect : 
^  truly,  it  is  so ;  the  Supreme  alone  enjoys  the  Sabbath,  still 
,”j.an  iTiust  keep  it  holy,  and,  says  Plato,  ‘  the  gods  are  not  jealous 
J!  good  man ’  and  its  absence  is  rather  favourable  than 
to  the  connexion.  In  another  passage  also  (p.  8),  we 

^ed  a  slight  error  in  translation.  Fromtlie  way  in  which  the 

'OL.  I. 
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passage  is  rendered,  the  reader  would  infer  that  a  human  skeleton 
was  actually  dragged  into  the  lecture,  and  exhibited  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  ;  the  sentence  however  is  as  follows  :  ‘His  office  was  to  teach 
‘  religion.  Unweariedly,  from  day  to  day,  did  he  drag  in  before  his 
‘  class  a  skeleton  of  the  same,  which  he  had  put  together,  and 
‘  shook  the  man  of  bones  in  such  a  way  as  often  made  his  pupils 
‘  shudder.’  The  liveliness  of  the  representation  here  seduced 
the  learned  translator  from  the  real  meaning,  which  is,  that  the 
dry  and  bony  system  of  theology  presented  to  his  pupils  by 
these  lectures  effectually  deferred  them  from  all  interest  in  its 
pursuit.  But  these  things  are  trifles  compared  with  the  sub¬ 
stantial  merits  of  the  translation,  and  when  set  against  what  we 
may  fairly  call  the  editorial  pains  of  the  translator,  who  has  not 
only  verified  the  quotations,  but  by  giving  the  original  passages, 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  book.  We  cordially  wish 
that  the  beautifully-printed  volume  thus  produced,  may  among  the 
class  of  readers  to  whom  it  is  adapted,  meet  with  all  the  success 
which  it  so  richly  merits. 


Art.  III.  1.  Mejfioirs  and  Select  Remains  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  llamon 
'Taylor,  lute  Classieal  Tutor  of  Airedale  College,  Yorkshire,  By 
W.  S.  Mattiikws.  London,  Westley  sind  Davis. 

2.  Sermons  preached  in  Howard  Street  Chapel,  Sheffield,  by  'Thomas 
Unwson  'Taylor,  London,  Ilainilton  and  Co. 

3.  Practical  Hints,  designed  to  aid  the  Humble  Christian  to  sfwnd 
the  n  hole  day,  and  especially  to  begin  and  end  the  day,  devoutly  and 
with  Cod,  By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Rawson  Tayloh.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  President  of  Airedale 
College.  London,  Hamilton  and  Co. 

4.  A  Funeral  Address,  delivered  in  Horton  Lane  Chapel,  on  the  13tli 

Alarch,  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rawson  Taylor. 

Bv  the  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  of  Airedale  College.  Bradford. 
W.  Byles. 

IT  is  among  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Him  who  governs 
the  Universe,  that  men  of  high  promise,  and  of  great  adaptation 
for  usefulness,  are  not  unfrequently  taken  away  prematurely,  while 
so  many  of  inferior  worth  and  fewer  capabilities  are  allowed  to 
plod  on  for  years  in  their  beaten  track.  In  this  dark  world, 
where  every  ray  of  light  seems  needed,  how  often  are  our  hvelv 
anticipations  and  joyous  hopes  checked,  by  the  disappearance  ol 
some  of  its  brightest  luminaries,  almost  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
attract  attention.  That  distinguished  child  of  genius,  Henry 
Kirke  White,  after  struggling  through  his  difficulties,  was  just 
emerging  in  power  and  splendour,  from  the  obscurations  w^nic 
had  attended  his  early  progress,  w  hen  he  was  at  once 
ever  taken  from  a  w  orld  which  he  ap|X3ared  so  eminently  qualin 
to  adorn  and  bless.  A  few  years  afterwards  the  youthfui  Spencer 
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entered  on  his  short  but  brilliant  career.  Not  perhaps  gifted 
vith  the  soul  of  poetry,  nor  eminently  distinguished  by  the  acute 
and  profound  in  metaphysics,  but  glowing  with  a  Seraph’s  zeal  to 
‘  (rlorify  in  his  body  and  in  his  spirit,*  and  to  bring  his 
fellow-creatures  under  the  hallowing  and  saving  influence  of  re¬ 
deeming  mercy  ;  possessing  every  qualification  to  win  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  gain  the  hearts  of  a  listening  audience ;  adding  to  ex¬ 
tended  Scriptural  knowledge,  all  the  fervour  of  holy  love;  possessing 
the  more  solid  attainments  requisite  to  ministerial  usefulness,  in 
connexion  with  a  most  fluent  utterance,  a  voice,  the  very  tones  of 
which  went  like  music  to  the  soul,  and  an  engaging  address  ;  he 
had  just  entered  on  a  course  of  evangelical  labours,  w'hich  pro¬ 
mised  the  most  important  results  to  the  interests  of  ‘  pure  and 
undefiled  religion,’  when  he  was  suddenly  snatched  from  our 
view.  We  well  remember  the  thrilling  sensation  which  passed 
through  the  kingdom,  like  an  electric  shock,  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  so  pure  and  bright  a  flame  had  been  quenched  in 
the  waters  of  the  ^lersey. 

The  subject  of  the  affecting  and  instructive  piece  of  biography, 
which  has  reminded  us  of  these  mysterious  providences,  affords 
another  instance  of  premature  removal  from  a  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness,  for  which  great  capabilities  had  been  given,  and  of  the 
successful  occupation  of  which  high  expectations  were  formed. 
Thomas  Taylor  was  not,  it  is  true,  brought  so  prominently  into 
notice  as  either  of  the  remarkable  young  men  to  whom  we  have 
just  referred;  he  was  not  equal  to  Kirke  White  in  poetic  genius, 
nor  in  preaching  talent  to  Spencer ;  but  he  united,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  excellencies  of  both  with  much  that  was  peculiarly 
his  own.  From  early  childhood  he  seems  to  have  been  open  to 
the  charms  of  poetry ;  and  as  he  advanced  in  years,  though  his 
avocations  were  of  a  nature  to  prevent  the  assiduous  cultivation 
of  the  friendship  of  the  muses,  yet  the  productions  which  he  has 
left  show  that  he  possessed  the  true  soul  of  poetry,  and  lead  us  to 
believe,  that  had  a  sense  of  duty  allowed  him  to  indulge  his 
fondness  for  poetic  composition,  he  might  have  obtained  no  mean 
fank  among  the  ‘  sons  of  song.’  His  talents  were  known  and 
appreciated  by  one  of  our  sweetest  bards,  who,  in  a  tribute  to 
his  memory,  prefixed  to  these  ‘  Memoirs,’  bears  the  following 
high  testimony  to  their  rank  : — 

‘  A  dying  lay  I  w'ould  rehearse, 

In  memory  of  one  whose  breath 
Poured  forth  a  strain  of  such  sweet  verse, 

As  might  have  borne  away  from  death 
The  trophy  of  a  sister’s  name, 

— Winning  at  once,  and  giving  fame.* 

^e  allusion  here  is  to  the  loss  of  a  beloved  sister,  to  whom 
fi.  Taylor  was  tenderly  attached,  and  whose  death  occasioned 
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the  poem  to  which  Mr.  Montgomery  refers.  It  was  published 
soon  after  it  was  written,  and  is  the  longest  of  the  pieces  in  the 
poetical  ‘  Remains.’  We  shall  make  an  extract  from  it,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  warm  affection  of  his  heart,  and  his  poetic  sus¬ 
ceptibilities.  It  is  entitled  ‘  Communion  with  the  Dead.’ 

‘  ^Iary  !  thou  once  would’st  listen  to  iiiy  call. 

And  answer  it  with  ready  smiles  ;  and  now, 

If  on  thy  spirit’s  ear  my  words  may  fall. 

Oh  !  surely  from  thy  glory  thou  wilt  bow. 

Though  thou  dost  wear  a  crown  upon  thy  brow, 

Or  that  which  honours  thee  as  crowns  do  here, — 

Come — I  am  far  away  from  home,  and  thou. 

Of  all  my  heart’s  beloved  art  most  near. 

And  if  thou  hearest  not,  there  is  not  one  to  hear. 

‘  3Iy  heart  is  sad  and  weary. — It  is  night, 

A  cold  November  night.  The  autumn  gale 
Comes,  like  the  sighings  of  a  troubled  sprite. 

Upon  my  ear  and  spirit.  ’Tis  a  tale 
To  turn  the  cheek  of  blooming  rapture  pale. 

The  dismal  ditty  of  the  whistling  wind  ; 

Summer  and  spring  have  no  such  dreary  wail ; 

But  they  are  dead,  and  the  year  mourns,  to  find. 

For  all  their  many  sweets,  stern  winter  left  behind. 

*  What  melancholy  tones  !  How  strangely  linked 
The  spirit  is  to  sound  !  for  I  have  grown 
Quite  sad  with  listening : — dark,  and  indistinct 
Feelings,  and  fancies,  o’er  my  soul  have  flown ; 

Like  shadows  when  the  sun  is  going  down 
Behind  the  mountains.  I  will  hear  no  more  ; 

But  have  sweet  converse— Ah  !  I  am  alone, 

And  when  I  say  my  greetings  o’er  and  o’er. 

And  wait  an  answer — hark  !  that  wind’s  eternal  roar. 

‘  Alone ! — and  so  I  call  again  to  thee, 

Mary,  my  sister !  come  and  join  me,  sweet. 

Be  my  companion  all  unseen,  and  we 
;  •  Shall  be  so  happy  once  again  to  meet, 

And  talk  about  the  pleasures,  bright  and  fleet. 

That  once  we  shared  together,  in  our  love. 

And  deep  affection  ;  and  thou  shalt  repeat 
(Thus  shalt  thou  be  my  olive-bearing  dove). 

One  of  the  hymns  of  praise,  which  thou  hast  learned  above. 

‘  I  do  believe  thou  art  not  very  far. 

Even  at  this  moment  from  me.  Hast  thou  not 
Come  swiftly  down  in  thy  invisible  car. 

And  lighted  by  me  in  this  lonely  spot  ^ 

My  little  room  is  hallowed,  and  my  lot — 

I  will  not  call  it  desolate  again. 

Winds  !  ye  may  howl  your  worst  and  dreariest ;  (what— 
What  are  the  winds  to  me  .^)  but  all  in  vain  ; 

Ye  shall  not  make  me  sad — 1  will  not  now  complain. 
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‘  3Iary,  my  own  dear  Sister !  oh,  how  long, 

How  very  long  it  seems  since  last  we  met ! — 

I  can  remember  thee  when  thou  wast  strong. 

And  thy  sweet  looks,  which  I  shall  ne'er  forget. 

There  were  not  many  cheeks  had  then  been  wet 
With  tears  for  thee ;  but  since  how  many  a  one  ! 

And  many  an  eye  is  sadly  drooping  yet. 

Which,  o’er  thine  early  grave,  afresh  begun 
To  pour  its  fountains  forth — when  will  those  tears  be  done?” 

p.  290. 

In  the  poetic  ‘  Remains,’  the  reader  of  taste  may  occasionally 
perceive  a  roughness  of  versification,  and  perhaps  an  imperfect 
rhvme  (poor  Kirke  White  had  his  heart  almost  broken  by  a  dull 
and  unfeeling  critic  for  an  imperfect  rhyme) ;  but  these  slight 
blemishes  are  amply  compensated  by  a  tender  sensibility,  a  fer¬ 
vour  of  piety,  and  frequently  a  rich  and  playful  fancy.  The  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  home,  and  of  the  dear  domestic  circle,  in  which 
the  early  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent,  appears  very  strongly  in 
his  correspondence ; — the  extract  just  given  indicates  a  heart  ex¬ 
quisitely  alive  to  the  social  feelings,  and  the  following  from  ‘  a 
‘  Fragment,’  refers  to  his  boyhood. 

‘  — For  I  was  a  domestic  boy 
Ev’n  from  my  cradle ;  and  I  found 
Such  deep  delight  within  the  bound 
Of  my  glad  home,  that  other  bliss 
Was  poor  and  tame  compared  with  this.  . 

To  hear  my  father  talk  of  things 

More  wonderful,  in  heaven  and  earth. 

Than  the  most  wild  imaginings 
Of  my  young  soul  had  shadowed  forth  ; 

To  sit  l^ide  my  gentle  mother. 

As  I  was  wont,  for  hours  and  hours. 

While  she  would  tell  me  of  another  « •  j 
More  lovely  land  by  far  than  ours. 

And  ask  me  if  I  should  not  love 
,  To  go  and  have  my  home  above. 

Till  she  beheld  my  tears  declare 
How  ardently  I  longed  to  be 
A  dweller  in  that  home,  if  she — 

My  mother — might  be  with  me  there.* — p.  316. 

shall  not  be  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  one 
extract,  which  we  insert  partly  on  account  of. the  brevity  of 
beautiful  little  lyric ;  and  also  as  showing,  that  while,  with  a 
eye,  he  viewed  the  loveliness  of  •  nature,  and  felt  his  heart 
'^ched  by  that  mysterious  power  which  the  mind  of  exquisite 
*®>^ibility  feels  in  its  communings  with  the  beautiful  and  the 
in  the  forms  of  creation,  he  did  not  indulge  in  the  wild 
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of  a  pantlffwti^  rwystin^m,  \rfifch  Imre  smn^ffiiM  lieet 
TBMbiken  far  tlie  vrry  snbHflie  c4  poetry; 

(Wa  Ift  LOTt. 

# 

‘  All  I  tVel,  {iTwl  liew,  siimI  see, 

Gml  <if  lore,  in  ftill  <if  thee  ! 

Rrtfth,  with  her  ten  thenserwl  tfewem — 

Air,  ^eith  all  it^  heemn  :m<l  >»hewern-  - 
(Venn's  infrnfte  tocjintne-  - 
llenven'n  resplenrlent  nmntennnce— 

All  aronml  .ind  all  alnrre 
Until  thin  recnrcl— *  God  in  Inee/ 

Smimin,  :inKm<;  tlie  vnlen  aiKl  Inlln. 

Ill  tlie  wyuhIa  anfi  \if  tlie  rilln, 

Of  tlie  liree^e  ami  <»f  the  liircl, 

Ht  tlie  «,^tle  mnrTniir  stirreii,— 

All  tliew  lienentli,  ;iheve— 

ITnve  «»ne  Uirden— *  in  love/ 

All  the  iiepeii  and  fearn  timl;  start 
From  tlie  fountain  «if  ilte  lienrt  ; 

All  tlie  ijiiiet  hlinn  that  lie* 
in  <Hir  iiaman  svTnpathiea  > 

'Hiene  are  voice*  from  .ihove, 

Swi'ctly  .vhiaprrinci^ — *  (lod  is  lore. 

All  I  feel,  ;iiicl  hetir,  and  see, 

(»od  of  lovi\  is  fill!  iff  rhee.’^— |ip.  2(Wt 

III  iiddition  to  the  jioetic  pieces,  which  occupy  somethint'  more 
than  UKl  iiac^es.  several  jirose  jiapers  are  inserted,  the  principal 
(lart  of  \fhich  had  previously  appeared  in  some  of  the  periodicals. 

But  that  {Kirtion  of  the  volume,  which  is  iiy  far  the  most  iin- 
}x>rtant  in  ereryview,  is  that  which*  by  i^slolary  correspondence, 
intersperseil  \rith  ;is  much  iiarmtive  as  was  necessary  to  connect 
the  various  |iarticuiars  to  which  reference  is  made,  exhibits  the 
L^adual  formation  and  (ieveiopment  ot'  his  relispoua  (.haracter,  in 
(‘ircurostances  of  a  very  imerestins^,  ;ind  tiequently  a  most  trying, 
lutturr.  Thomas  llawson  Taylor  \ras  the  eldest  son  of  a  respect^ 
able  Diasemting  minister  of  the  Independent  denomination,  for 
many  years  |>astor  of  a  large  ;uid  flourishing  church  in  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  who  still  lives,  though  lierraved  ot'  many  who  were  dear, 
“  bringing  forth  thiit  in  old  The  subject  of  this  memoir 

was  Ixim,  May  18417,  Tlie  tirat  tiiteen  years  of-  baa  life  he 
Npent  at  home,  school  .absence  excepted,  amidst  the  omlearmenta 
ol'  an  ;itiectionate  iiomestic  cirde.  This  period  wns'  marked  by 
nothing  peculiar,  except  the  warmth  ut'  Ida  :dfectton,  lua^issidi^ 
oua  iipplication  to  learning,  ;ifid  some  indkatiuiis  of.u  poetic  spi* 
joined  to  imelleetual  vigour.  Though,  iiaa  depurtmeiil  waa 
imitble.  Ins  conduct  moral,  ^uid  conaMfentble  feeltiig  wao  som^ 
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tisrf  rnsn'ifeitcfl  raipfH;lin|(  th«  grtiit  concernt  of  rtligioo^  his 
pifty  had  not  yet  sMunied  s  character  of  dectaion.  For  soiiis 
tiiae,  it  appears,  he  had  c^icniahed  a  desire  to  enter  the  Chiiatiaa 
■inistry.  His  father,  howrrer,  wisely  and  ronaciciitioiisly  fore- 
kore  to  encoura^^e  this  feeling  till  hia  fioaseaaiori  of  religion  ahoukl 
become  unquestionable.  In  May,  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a 

bookseller  in  Nottingham;  where  hia  application  to  business,  his 
engaging  deportment,  and  his  mental  endowments,  secured  bint 
the  affection  and  the  kind  attentions  of  the  pious  family  of  whick 
he  had  l)ecome  an  inmate.  Towards  the  cbiae  of  the  year,  his 
religious  impressions  became,  under  tbe  ministry  of  the  Ker.  K. 
Cecil,  strong  and  permanent;  and  with  his  usual  ardour  he  gars 
hiimetf  up  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  united  himself  to  the  In¬ 
dependent  church,  among  whom  he  liad  received  so  much  profit. 
This  important  change  gave  a  new  impulse  to  bis  miful,  lie  now 
looked  on  every  thing  in  its  relation  to  eternity,  and  sU  bit  pur- 
suits  took  their  shape  and  aim  under  the  controlling  influence  of 
religious  principle.  His  fonner  aspirations  for  tlic  Christian 
ministry  were  renewed  with  increased  force ;  it  soon  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  another  sphere  of  action  was  designed  for  him ;  he  was 
sanctioned  in  his  views  by  the  church  of  which  he  was  s  member ; 
and  his  master  generously  consented  to  dispense  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  hU  term  of  service,  that  he  might,  without  anv  un- 
necesiary  delay,  enter  on  his  preparatory  sludirfi.  The  workings 
of  his  mind  during  this  period  ^  transkion,  are  portrayed  in  a 
very  simple  and  affecting  manner,  by  extracts  from  his  corre¬ 
spondence.  After  five  or  six  months  application  al  liome,  in  order 
to  recover  and  improve  the  classical  knowledge  which  he  Wad  ac¬ 
quired  at  school,  and  to  prepare  himself,  in  every  respect,  to 
enter  on  an  academical  course  of  study  wkh  advantage,  he  thus 
writes  on  the  immediate  prospect  of  admission  to  the  college,  then 
situated  at  Idle,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  W.  VinI: 

*  ]82fl. — 1  gofiD  Monday  to  Idle  ....  Oh  that  I  may  he  feufid 

frithhil !  It  is  a  nHWt  awfully  responsible  statien  to  which  I  oiipwe, 
and  which  I  am  afrmt  to  ftll — 1  need  your  prayers  mure  than  ever.  If 
I  UM»k  liack,  I  feel  1  an  meaknen :  1  detire  to  look  U]iwavds,  to  trust 

the  mercy  of  God,  to  regard  him  aa  my  all,  and  then  all  shall  be  walk 
O  fiir  more  love  to  Christ !  When  this  divine  principle  is  gkrwing  in 
our  hearts,  how  sweet  W  be,  to  do,  to  suffer,  sny  thing  or  every  thing 
fiif  his  sake.*— >pp. 

The  letters  of  Thomas  Taylor  were  so  numerous,  and  so  regu¬ 
lar  a  correspondence  was  maintained  by  him  with  one  beloved 
friend  in  particular,  bis  biographer  we  presume,  lhal  akiosi  every 
particular  in  his  life  and  experience  is  brought  before  us  by  hioi* 
*^lf*  in  the  epislohnry  extracts  we  see  indications  of  a  con¬ 
tinually  expanding  mind,  an  ardent  proeecutioo  of  Us  studiest 
vnd  a  genefouc  d^otednm  to  the  cause  in  which  be  had  aoh 
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barked ;  interspersed  with  various  speculations  of  a  literary  and 
philosophical  nature,  and  dissertations,  humorous  and  descriptive, 
proving  at  once,  the  depth  of  his  piety,  the  activity  of  his  intel¬ 
lect,  and  the  innocent  playfulness  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  occa¬ 
sionally  unbendiriff  from  <^raver  studies.  During  this  j^eriod,  his 
visit  to  the  church  in  Howard  Street,  Sheffield,  led  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  wish  on  their  part,  that  he  should  eventually 
l>ecome  their  pastor.  Having  two  years  of  his  academic  course 
to  come,  he  wisely  declined  for  a  time  an  engagement,  but 
the  attachment  then  reciprocally  formed,  led  subsequently  to  hit 
settlement  as  pastor  of  that  church.  In  August,  1828,  an  unex¬ 
pected  stroke  of  affliction  chilled  his  hopes,  and  darkened  his 
prospects  of  usefulness  in  that  work  to  which  he  had  so  completely 
devoted  himself.  A  bleeding  from  the  lungs  suspended  his  labours 
and  his  studies,  and  for  some  time  wore  a  threatening  aspect 
His  correspondence  at  this  time  exhibifs  a  strong  desire  still  to  be 
employed  in  the  work  in  which  his  soul  delighted,  but  a  desire 
chastened  by  much  submission  to  the  will  of  his  “  Father  in  he»> 
ven.**  A  residence  on  the  sea-coast  rendered  him  convalescent, 
and  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit  rose  with  a  rebound  from  this  afflic¬ 
tion,  stronger  in  grace,  and  highly  improved  in  Christian  ex¬ 
perience. 

*  On  the  second  sabbath  in  July,  1880,  he  commenced  his 
‘  stated  duties  .u  the  minister  of  Howard  Street  chapel,  Sheffield, 

*  amidst  the  most  pleasing  anticipations  of  ministerial  success.' 
Within  a  month,  however,  this  young  and  gifted  servant  of 
Christ,  having  just  commenced  that  work  to  which  all  his  desires, 
and  hopes,  and  labours,  had  for  several  years  l>een  tending,  re¬ 
ceived  a  check,  which  threw  a  deep  gloom  over  the  whole  circle 
in  which  he  moved.  Symptoms  of  disease  re-appeared ;  and  nol^ 
withstanding  his  stmggles  to  maintain  his  post,  he  was  compelled 
for  a  season  to  abandon  it  in  search  of  health.  From  this  time 
his  correspondence  increases  in  melancholy  interest ;  the  suhse- 
(pient  |K>rtion  of  his  life  presents  a  series  of  hopes  and  fears, 
earnest  :ispinitions  for  ;ictive  usefulness,  and  patient  acquiescence 
in  repeated  disappointments.  Every  favourable  indication  which 
kindled  his  ardoiu*,  only  prepared  him  for  a  severer  trial  of  his 
faith.  Evenr  interval  of  sunshine  was  followed  by  darker  clouds 
iind  heavier  storms.  But  his  strength  grew  in  proportion  to  his 
difficulties ;  every  new  demand  for  faith  and  patience,  brought  out 
these  virtues  in  greater  pmver  and  prominence ;  and  if  he  was 
not  perraitteil  by  iu^tive  service,  he  was  enabled,  by  patient  eiv- 
durance,  to  glorify  Gml,  and  to  exemplify  the  transcendent  excel¬ 
lencies  of  genuine  Christianity*  ^Vller  many  frustrated  hopes  and 
fruitless  efforts,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  every  idea  of  re¬ 
taining  the  pastoral  office ;  and  in  a  letter  breathing  a  spirit 
most  exalted  devotion  and  generous  affection,  he  addressed  to  bis 
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^ek>T^  charge  his  resignatiotii  dated  the ’84ih  of  May,  18SI. 
HU  people,  naturally  and  earnestly  desirous  of  possessing  some 
permanent  memorial  of  a  pastor,  so  affectionately  esteemed,  and 
to  soon  removed,  requested  that  he  would  print  a  volume  of  hi* 
lermons.  With  their  solicitations  he  complied,  and  published 
twelve  discourses,  which  arc  characterised  by  great  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  of  style,  a  correctness  of  judgment,  and  an  apostolic 
fmour  of  desire  for  the  salvation  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
originally  addressed.  We  could  with  pleasure  make  many  ex* 
tracts,  but  we  have* already  exceeded  our  intended  limits. 

After  many  fluctuations  of  health  and  hope,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  classical  tutor  to  Airedale  College,  on  the  duties  of  which 
he  entered  in  the  beginning  of  March,  18^.  But  disappoint¬ 
ments  still  attended  him ; — the  crisis  at  length  arrived,  which, 
completing  the  term  of  his  earthly  probation,  terminated  all  his 
sorrows,  and  placed  him  in*  the  possession  of  endless  rest.  Early 
in  1835,  his  former  complaint  returned  with  greater  violence; 
and  on  the  7th  of  March,  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  a  hope  full 
of  immortality,  he  exchanged  earth  for  heaven. 

Extended  as  our  notice  of  these  *  Memoirs  *  has  been,  we  feel 
that  we  should  not  have  discharged  our  duty  by  a  mere  cursory 
glance  at  a  work,  which,  we  believe,  none  can  read  without  ad¬ 
vantage,  land  which  we  are  especially  anxious  to  recommend  to 
our  more  youthful  readers,  to  every  student  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who  bear  that  sacred  office.  Cold 
must  the  heart  that  does  not  feel,  during  the  recital  of  such 
incidents,  and  the  relation  of  such  experience ;  and  very  unsus¬ 
ceptible  must  be  his  mind  who  does  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
this  work,  made  wiser  and  better  by  it.  We  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  ‘  Memoirs’  are  written  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  sub¬ 
ject;  and  that  while  their  modest  ^  compiler’  evidently  possesses 
no  mean  powers  as  a  writer,  his  great  object  is,  not  to  exhibit 
himself  to  advantage,  but  to  give  a  faithful  delineation  of  his  de¬ 
parted  friend. 

The  ‘  Practical  Hints’  were  written  at  the  request  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  whose  hospitality  Taylor  was  then  sharing;  after  his 
decease  they  were  published,  with  a  preface,  by  his  friend  and 
colleague,  who  fills  the  Theological  chair  in  Airedale  College, 
with  a  view  to  general  usefulness.  W’hether  the  entire  plan  of 
private  devotion  here  recommended,  or  so  completely  systematic 
an  attention  to  its  duties,  be  adopted  or  not,  its  genend  excel¬ 
lence,  and  the  proof  which  it  fumisnes  of  the  habitual  and  fervent 
piety  of  its  author  must  be  admitted  by  all.  The  *  Funeral  Ad- 
’  dress,’  by  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  is  one,  not  only  of  unusual  len^, 
but  of  no  ordinary  value.  Without  a  single  eflbrt  at  rhetorical 
eflect,  it  describes,  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  character  and  worth 
of  the  deceased,  the  Iota  which  society  in  general,  and  the  chasch 
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in  particulur,  have  sustained ;  and  opportunely  urjtes  on  all,  in  a 
very  effective  manner,  the  solemn  considerations  which  such  an 
event  siijf^tests. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  work  is  got  up  in  a  neat  and 
i!Te<iitahle  manner,  without  lex'ynng  any  tax  tor  waste  paper  and 
wide  margins. 


Art.  IV.  TUf  Chfiaitan  Cornitjifmdrut :  Lritn'ft^  Private  and  ('m/L 
denlial^  laj  Entineni  Peratms  of  lioth  Srjres,  ExemjtHfifin^  the  Frtit$ 
of  If  niff  Lh*ing^  and  the  IUexse<he»K  of  fhdg  With  a 

Prelimiiwr}'  Ennay  Uy  Jamkh  Montoomkhy,  K«fj.  In  H  vola. 
liondon  :  1^11.  1837. 


desire  to  look  into  the  past  as  well  as  the  future  is 
-*■  characteristic  of  man  ;  and  the  power  to  do  so  is  a  valuaMt 
endowment  of  hU  rational  lieing.  It  is  in  fact  of'  the  nature  oC 
an  instinct  of  the  mind,  not  springing  from  imy  process  of  reason¬ 
ing  as  to  the  propriety  of  investigating,  or  the  desirableness  of  as¬ 
certaining,  the  transactions  of  departed  time,  but,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  from  an  internal  and  original  impulse. 

'Fhe  inferior  animals  appear  to  have  no  consciousness  of  the 
past,  or  at  least,  no  treasured  remiiii.scences.  We  can  scarcely 
call  that  a  remembrance  of  this  klmi  which  consists  in  the  Iwve  or 
the  fear  of  a  thing  or  a  person,  arising  from  the  transient  acts  of 
kindness  or  of  cnielty,  which  liave  generatetl  corresponding  emo¬ 
tions  such  as  those  of  which  the  animal  is  susceptible ;  for  they 
iire  fluctuating  and  evanescent,  or  however  strong  in  given  cases, 
rather  l>elong  to  the  class  of  sensations  than  perceptions.  It  is 
clear  that  tliey  have  no  mental  memorials  of  the  past,  and  no 
inediuro  through  which  to  hold  intercourse  with  other  generationt, 
or  retrace  the  history  of  their  own.  .Vnd  why  should  they  ? 
I'herc  appears  no  necessity  for  such  a  constitution,  no  ueeful 
purp<ise  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  were  it  established;  and 
nothing  was  made  in  vain,  or  even  without  an  adaptation  to  an 
end,  obvious,  iti  every  considerable  inatance,  to  our  inquiring 
curiosity.  This  Is  one  of  the  points  where  instinct  ends  and 
reason  begins ;  the  pillars  of  Hercules  that  bound  the  worM  of 
instinct. 

From  this  economy  of  the  rational  existence, — the  desire  ol  and 
theca))acity  for  retrospection, — pleasure  and  utility  abundantly  iow. 
The  delight  which  sparkles  in  tlie  eye,  and  quickens  the  pulsa- 
tiuus  of  the  palpitating  heart  of  the  school  boy,  wheti  he  h  &vt 
Initiateil  into  tiie  mysteries  of  Greek  and  itoinen  lore,  and  in 
ecstasies  of  imagination,  tights  a  tiiousand  battles,  or  speaks  a 
thousand  speeches  over  again,  is  but  the  prelude  and  prognostie 
of  die  gratitkalion  which  the  matureil  inteUect  will  experfcnce  in 
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tiie  tfer  enlarging  knowleflge  acquired  hj  prolbund  research ; 
fgtd  on  this  ground  we  hare  always  a  degree  of  sympathy  with 
the  satisfactions  even  of  those  minds  whose  powers  have  been  som^ 
what  moulded  into  a  grotesque  form,  by  the  nature  of  their  studies 
leading  them  into  the  minutim  and  ramiBcations  of  antiquarianism. 
But  these  enjoyments  lie  more  evidently  on  the  surface,  with  re- 
ipird  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  and  have  no  inconsiderable 
inihience  in  every  bosom.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  degrees, 
from  the  amusements  of  Betion  to  the  solemnities  of  history, 
beguiling  the  youngster's  winter  hours,  when  he  eagerly  listens  to 
the  frightfully  pleasing  stories  of  hobgoblins  and  ^apparitions,  or 
cheering  the  student's  solitude  as  he  penetrates  the  depths  of  time 
by  the  light  of  his  midnight  lamp.  What  multitudes  of  the  dead 
stili  speak  to  the  car  and  to  the  heart  of  the  living,  in  the  form  of 
treatises,  travels,  speeches,  histories,,  poetry,  or  letters ;  still  de¬ 
claring  their  sentiments,  detailing  their  information,  and  unfolding 
their  feelings !  We  are  thus  enabled  to  mingle  in  assemblies 
long  since  dissolved,  to  listen  to  voices  long  since  silent,  to  hold 
converse  with  beings  long  since  interred.  We  rejoice  again  with 
those  who  once  rejoiced,  and  become,  as  it  were,  inhabitants  of 
the  world  before  we  were  bom.  Can  any  thing  exceed  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  entering  the  dwellings,  sitting  at  the  Bre-sides,  mingling 
ia  the  occupations,  nay,  looking  into  the  very  hearts  of  bye-gone 
ages,  through  the  various  media  in  question.  Can  any  thing  sur^ 
pass  the  gratiBcation  of  becoming,  as  it  were,  the  Itving  witnesses 
of  departed  transactions,  and  seeing  spring  up  afresh  before  ua 
their  actions,  their  plans,  and  their  thoughts;  especially  when 
they  have  a  relation  to  our  circumstances,  or  embrace  a  portion 
of  our  own  ancestry.  Letters  above  all,  which  represent  the 
passing  emotions  of  the  hour,  the  love  or  the  hatred,  the  joy  or 
the  sorrow  of  the  moment — which  unveil  to  us  what  was  written 
to  another  in  the  secrecy  of  confiding  friendship,  and  at  the  time 
sealed  to  all  the  living  besides — which  not  only  give  an  insight 
into  character,  but  stamp  duration  upon  the  fugitive  thoughts  of 
the  mind,  the  play  of  fancy  and  the  coruscations  of  genius,  are 
eminently  adapted  to  afford  entertainment.  That  page  or  this 
letter  was  written  by  a  great  man,  or  a  good  man,  amidst  the  toils, 
and  in  the  progress  of  a  labour,  which  has  enriched  posterity  with 
instructions,  and  impressed  immortal  fame  upon  its  author;  or 
which,  in  thoughtful  or  in  hurried  mood,  was  transmitted  to  a 
friend  on  the  eve  of  a  transactioa  by  which  the  writer  advanced 
tlie  glory  of  his  country,  and  gave  a  chiq>ler  to  the  history  of  the 
world. 

e  are  naturally  fond  of  becoming  acquainted  with  secrets ; 
and  this  is  one  means  by  which  they  arc  revealed,  and  is  conse^ 
quently  one  source  of  high  gratiBcarieia  Curiosity  prompts  to 
wk  acquaintance  with  the  inward  workings  of  the  nina,  the 
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motiT^  that  have  stimulated  oertain  artiona  or  le<l  to  pt^ 
tinilar  aaaoriationa.  We  thua  liecome,  so  to  speak,  familiar  vrith  the 
anatomy  of  the  mind,  and  are  tatittht  to  dissert  it ;  and'to  asrerUiii 
what  other<»,  who  Mrere  contemporaries  perhaps,  entirely  misunder. 
stood.  All  the  feelinj^s  of  surprise,  admiration,  and  conscioui 
improvement,  in  the  know!e<!sfe  of  men  and  thin<»s,  are  brought 
into  jmwerful  operation,  and  affoni  corresponding  satisfaction. 

Great,  however,  as  the  pleasure  may  l)e,  the  profit  is  inc-alcuU- 
bly  greater.  The  insight  we  j^ain  into  human  nature,  the  jn- 
strnctions  we  acc^uire  from  the  investigations  of  human  wit  and 
wisdom,  and  the  results  we  witness  as  proceeding  from  compli. 
eated  transactions  of  human  life,  are  of  inexpressible  im- 
imrtance  to  the  future  pursuits  of  science,  the  |ierfertinc(  of  art, 
and  the  recfiilation  of  confinct.  And  not  only  from  fjenerai  bit* 
torv,  or  elaborate  hiooraphy,  or  controversial  discussions  in 
jmlitics  or  jmlemics,  hut  i*ven  still  lietter,  often  from  correspon* 
tlence,  do  we  <tain  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  adapted  to  our  own 
times  and  circumstances.  Hut  while  we  hail  the  <preat  mass  of 
epistles  transmitted  from  our  ancestors,  as  well  adapted  to  throw 
light  on  the  transactions  of  histor\^  or  of  domestic  lite,  we  muit 
l)e  allowed  to  value,  at  the  highest  rate,  those  which  have  been 
written  expressly  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  in  its  genuine 
spirit,  and  with  a  view  to  illustrate  its  character.  From  the 
apostolic  epistles  downward,  the  pious,  and  many  of  these  have 
l>een  the  mighty  too,  have  recorded  their  sentiments  on  various 
private  occasions  of  iprief  or  joy,  which,  l)eneticiaily  for  ns,  have 
lieen  preserved  from  the  ravages  of  time.  We  might  liave  said 
indeed,  that  letters  of  still  more  ancient  i late  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  the  penisai  of  which  i*annot  fail  to  instruct  the  well-ordered 
mind.  To  these,  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  Ida  l^iiminary  Essay, 
thus  refers: 

*  'FliU  is  a  volume  in  which  no  small  number  of  letters  liy  eminent 
liemmages  ;irp  preserved,  which,  from  the  hour  when  they  were 
{penned,  ;ind  till  the  end  of  time,  liave  had,  ;ind  will  continue  to  have, 
a  iniwnl  influence  over  millions  upon  inilliuns  <»f  readers.  The  oldest 
epistle  in  existence  may  lie  found  there  ;  .uid  it  is  one  which,  if  there 
>vere  no  other  example  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  this  spedet 
of  thought  t^mlHNiied.  *<uid  followed  hv  action  into  evcTlaating  conae- 
({uences.  would  >tand  a  vlreadful  memorial  of  a  wicked  deed  and  a 
righteous  retribution  ;  la  a  ^vllmiIg^  to  every  one  who  tlevises  evil 
ucainst  his  neighbour,  uid  trusts  the  secret  of  his  soul  (^vhile  he 
would  tain  hide  it  from  ids  own  cunscienc^  to  this  fugitive,  hut  in  the 
instance  :dluded  to.  (mprriskable  vehicle  of  couiinunimtiun  \vith  the 
heart  of  .mother,  to  enlist  idm  to  iiecouie  ;m  iiccompiice  <»r  a  perpe¬ 
trator  »»f  the  meditated  iTune.  This  is  the  letter  ;  the  preceding  ctm- 
tert  is  well  known,  md  needs  nut  repetitioii  here.  ‘  And  it  came  t» 
pass  in  the  morning,  that  David  ^vrote  a  letter  to  Joab,  and  semi  ii  ^ 
the  hmmd  of  Uriah  ;  ;uid  he  'vrote  in  the  letter,  saying:  ye  Uriah 
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^  ly  forf^/ronl  of  the  httUtai  bailU^  and  reiirapa  from  him  that  k§ 
^  U  mdtm  and  din*  9  Httn.  xf.  14,  16,  Mquel  U  equally 
familua.  TbU  wan  the  ain  ;  what  waa  the  iudgmiiit  f  The  re. 
peatance  and  pardon  of  the  otfendiT  are,  indeed,  happily  fur  hitnaelf 
Hid  mercifully  for  iia,  recorde<l ;  hut  the  aentenoe  pronouncetl  waa  not 
mnitted  in  one  tittle  trf  ita  tinrrihle  particulara  :  it  ta  executing  even 
ft  thia  day  u|Min  the  memory  of  him  who  haa  lieen  in  aepulchre  three 
thouaand  yeara  ;  and  the  aeal  of  it  ia  thua  auneracribed,  *  Th/m  didit 
ii  tecretlu,  hut  I  will  /io  thU  thing  before  all  Itrael,  and  before  the 
tun/  Vm,  and  while  larael  remaina  utam  the  face  of  the  earth,  in 
the  character  of  the  rejecte«l,  aa  once  the  choaen  pcHipIe  of  God,  nfiw 
•cattered  abroad  among  all  nationa,  aa  fonnerly  aeparated  from  them  ; 
and  IO  long  aa  the  aun  ahall  ahine  in  the  firmament,  revealing  the 
works  of  darkneaa, — ao  long  ahall  the  ain  of  David  lie  known  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  the  fuithfulneaa  of  God  in  the  p(*nalty  inflicted 
o(ion  him  for  it,  be  promulgated.  It  will  never  ceaae  to  lie  re|)eate<l 
in  every  language  into  which  the  worda  of  eternal  life  ahall  lie 
translated,  Thou  didit  it  aecrrtly,  hut  /  trill  do  this  thing  before  all 
Itrael,  and  before  the  aun.  There  are  few  pagea  in  the  llible,  aave 
those  which  deacrilK*  the  lietrayal,  aliandonment,  denial,  and  cruci- 
6 lion  of  the  Siin  of  God,  mi  fearful  to  read  oa  the  few  paragraplia 
which  relate  the  story  connected  with  thia  brief  letter.  How  ought 
we  U)  tremble  to  permit  a  sinful  imagination  to  escape  from  our  oen, 
in  the  false  security  of  confidential  coirespondence,  lest  it  should  have 
interminable  issues  ! 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  next,  even  the  second  letter  in  |ioint 
of  date,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  perpetuates  the  infamy 
of  a  deed,  if  not  of  equally  aggravated  atrocity,  mir  contrived  with 
suck  aelf>deceiving  subtlety  to  avoid  detection,  yet  of  the  moat  hideous 
wickedness,  disdaining  disguise,  and  reckless  of  justice.  In  the  first 
hook  of  Kings,  chap,  xxi.,  we  read  :  *  She  (Jezelwl)  wrote  letters  in 
A  hall's  name,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and  sent  them  unto  the 
elders,  and  to  the  nobles  that  were  in  his  city,  dwelling  with  Nalioth. 
And  she  wTote  in  the  letters,  saying,  Proclaim  a  fast,  and  set  Nalioth 
on  high  among  the  peciple.  And  set  two  men  of  Delial  licfrire  him, 
to  liear  witness  against  him,  saying.  Thou  didst  blaspheme  God  and 
the  king ;  and  then  carry  him  out  and  stone  him,  that  he  may  die.* 
Who  will  despise  the  day  of  (theae)  small  things,  if  such  sometimes  be 
their  power  and  their  results  ?’ 

Mr.  M.  then  adverts  to  letters  of  another  kind,  in  the  srae 
volume,  namely,  to  the  series  of  epistles  by  the  inspired  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  though 
all  were  equally  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit,  and  intended  for  the 
edification  of  the  church  universal,  may  be  traced  the  features  and 
peculiarities  of  the  writers  themselves,  as  well  as  the  differing 
circumstances  and  cliaracters  of  the  particular  churches,  or  the 
insulated  persons  to  whom  the  originals  were  directed.  Tlie 
accounts,  given  in  the  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
of  the  men,  need  only  be  compared  with  the  style,  manner. 
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troin  of  tKrwiSft#,  am!  s<*ntMnonta  nf  oaf4>,  to  ;mfhoDtfoato  tV«e 
Rpwtlp<i  in  connexion  with  tho  immoa  to  M'hirli  th^y  are  aarrihed. 

Hfit  \rr  Imre  l>etjun  at  the  cntd  of  thw  Preliminary  F^M^ay.  || 
cwnmences  ^rith  a  reference  to  the  pleaanre  we  feel  in  hearing  from 
an  absent  friend,  and  the  j>eniliar  \7iliie  which  liis  letters  have  in 
the  estinmtion  of  the  j>erson^  to  whom  they  are  primarily  ad« 
dresaed.  It  U  truly  remarked,  that  in  letter-writing,  when  the 
l>eart  ia  (mrne^tly  eniya^ed,  tite  first  tho^ijrhN  in  the  first  wordi 
are  usually  the  l>est;  for  this  oh\dons  reason,  that  tlie  iden 
which  rise,  and  thicken  as  they  rise,  in  a  mind  full  and  overflow¬ 
ing  with  its  subjects  voluntarily  embody  themselves  in  latiypiap^e 
the  most  <*ftsv  and  appropriate.  "I'lie  sweetest  sensation  comma- 
iiieable  Irv  a  letter  can  onlv  lie  cntoycd  once  and  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  bv  the  jierson  addressed.  With  strangfcrs  the  pleasure  de- 
jiends  on  the  knowtedfifc  of  the  |iarties,  obtained  from  different 
quarters,  and  on  other  jidvcntitions  circumstances.  To  the 
oHsrinal  receiver  it  has  a  jiarticular  stamp  of  interest  and  reality; 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  it  is  representation,  analocrous  in  the  one 
inse  to  the  true  speeches  of  ancient  heroes,  and  in  the  other  the 
c*omposed  and  imae^ined  ones  imputed  to  them  hy  their  chroai- 
elers.  As  every  man  is  rocoi^in/<Hi  in  Ins  absence  liy  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  ^ait,  manner,  face,  ;ind  other  circumstances,  so  t 
letter  t^ives  tis  the  jieenliar  aspect  or  t^it,  so  to  spt^k,  of  his  inindi 
and  by  this  he  is  dlstinG^iiiAlu^  from  every  other. 

‘  Why  are  the  letters  <rf  women,  for  the  most  |mrt,  more  frank  and 
supetMihle  than  th<ise  of  men  r  liemnse,  cxcaept  in  the  artiticiai  circim 
of  life,  iHT  when  jierverteti  hy  false  sentimental  it  v,  they  present  tkt 
timt.fruiu  <»t'  tlieir  thoiii^htR  in  the  tirst  forms  of  lanttna^tc  that  *icciir 
in  the  ooncention  of  them.  Tlieir  <ipiniozis  ;ire  :ia  naturally  expresMd 
on  {Miner  :m  their  {;enuine  features  ;ire  represented  in  their  inirrofi, 
whiti  thev  snatch  u  {lassinv]^  look  to  see  themselves  juat  ;ia  they  are^ 
that  is,  just  iia  they  ought  to  lie — liet'ore  they  join  the  family  dinner, 
table,  or  sit  ilown  in  the  ring  at  the  tireuaide  :  not  as  they  :ure  I'ompeiltd 
to  appear  ;unong  the  live  statues  (us  formal  as  marble  ;uid  :ia  cxild)  if 
visiting  acquaintance  in  a  set  ]iaity;  or  to  movi'  in  the  whirl  of  that 
iimlio<»f  %'iinicy,  a  italUroom,  .unidsC  the  inin^  Wi’acious  automata,  that 
seem  to  have  every  thing  lielonging  to  humanity  about  them,  except 
souls.  'File  1  letter  sex,  where  they  give  their  cxmddence  at  all,  girt 
it  lieortily.  Hence  they  :ire  far  more  ingenuous,  and  therefore  far 
more  delightful  L*orre8pondeftts,  than  most  of  those  \viiocail  tbemselrci 
the  lords  of  the  creation,  Imt  who  ture  never  mere  so  than  when  they 
condeseend  to  liecome  women  tuni  children  in  letter. writing ;  that  ioi 
when  they  give  expreeaion  to  their  feeiings  with  the  iniiuceiit  iiiiariiy 
of  the  one.  :uid  the  foil  flow  id'  soul  ^tml  adectiuu  of  the  <ither. ' 

We  :igree  with  our  lutthur  in  considering  letters  very  im* 
poitant  side- lights  to  liistory — ^  iiuuri^iuil  notes  or  running  co»* 
inentaries  on  the  universal  volume  ot  man  its  he  isyus  lie  was,  an^ 
iis  lie  ever  vrill  be' — and  we  vjjtie  als#  that  they  constitute  one  sf 
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the  moit  valuable  specie*  of  aiito-hiogmphv ;  but  one  drciim- 
itance  seem*  to  be  overlooked  which  ban  often  struck  us,  and  of 
which  prolmbly  every  itiffividiud,  or  ot  least  evcTy  one  who  is 
addicted  to  inucb  letter-writing,  is  conscious,  'riiere  is  a  strongly 
modifying  influence  upon  the  mind,  in  epistolary  communica¬ 
tions,  arising  from  the  i<lea  we  cntertiiiii  of  the  |R*nion  iMidressed, 

W)  that  they  frecpiently  t4ike  their  ci)inplexion  from  the  chanicter, 
or  supfKmed  character  of  others,  rattier  tiuui  exhibit  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  our  own  intelleetiud  or  moral  nature.  Who  has  not  felt 
tiiat  in  writing  to  a  man  of  remarkable  liumoiir,  be  is  inclined  to 
he  facetious,  or  in  addressing  a  person  of  a  verv  grave  and  sedati* 
constitution  be  is  disposi*d  Ut  be  solemn  ?  Who  it  not  dis|>oMed 
accordingly,  for  various  reasons,  to  put  a  restraint  upon  himself, 
and  to  suppress  miy  |>owcrful  tennencies  wbieli  he  may  deem 
unwelcome  or  unappreciated  by  another,  that  lie  may  not  offend, 
or  tliat  he  may  please  his  correM|)ondent  ?  Now,  though  this 
pro^iensity,  more  or  less  in  different  persons,  may  not  lie  siiflicient 
to  vitiate  materially  the  auto-biographical  tnitli  of  his  own 
ciiaracter,  as  exhibited  in  unpremeditated  and  confidenttal  oom- 
poHitioiiH  of  this  kind ;  yet  they  are  siiflicient  to  ciualify  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  them  as  pictures  of  a  man’s  own  mind.  This  considera¬ 
tion  does  not  indeed  opjiotc  the  general  sentimeiit  here  ex- 
pre^sse^i,  but  it  should  in  all  reason,  be  iiitr<Hiuced  t4i  modify  it. 

Mr.  Montgomery’s  essay  is  ingeniously  written,  and  has 
liesidcs,  the  merit  of  not  being  too  long.  Here  and  tliere  may 
be  trace<l  the  poetic  cast  of  its  author’s  mind,  occasioning  those 
turns  of  expression  which  remler  it  lulditionally  ]deasing.  With 
regard  to  the  letters,  which  constitute  tlie  main  bo<ly  of  tbe 
work,  their  number,  selected  from  more  than  a  hundred  different 
writers,  and  involving  the  careful  inspection  of  multitude's  of 
volumes,  bc'speak  sufHcieiU  diligence,  and  thedr  arrangement  ati 
H(le({uate  degree  of  regard,  both  to  the  instruction  luid  entertain¬ 
ment  of  tlie  reader.  In  a  compilation  of  this  kind,  an  editor  must 
of  course  be  allowed  a  considerable  latitude  in  tlie  exercise  of  his 
owti  taste,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  censured  for  a  want  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  In  the  present  instance  we  can  perceive  no  ground 
for  such  a  charge ;  on  the  contrary,  these  volumes  contain  a  great 
amount  of  instructive  matter,  conveniently  dispoiied  under  tlie 
following  general  heads :  Illustrations  of  Christian  Character — 
Illustrations  of  Religious  Experience,  and  of  the  Various 
Metliods  of  Divine  Grace  by  which  the  Christian  Character  is 
Developed  and  Matured — Congratulatory  Lettera-— lx*tt<?r8  of 
Condolence  and  Consolation — l^etters  of  Chrisdaii  Affeotiosi  and 
^riendship.  Were  we  to  quote  specunens  of  these  gratifying 
and  comprehensive  contente,  we  should  scarcely  know  where  to 
end,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  strongly  re¬ 
commending  the  volumes  to  the  early  perund  of  our  readers. 
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Art.  V,  1.  Rxf.irr’si  Sne  Thfffry  of  Pk^tirg  ;  foym/int  rm  Gyrnnim. 
tifm,  Hto. 

2.  Phftirol  Opftrg,  e.rjtlnhetf  on  the  prinrip/en  of  Oraritotim,  By 
Tiiomah  Kxlky.  Hto. 

^HE  world  b?w  b<*en  soamHtomed  to  hoar  the  theory  of  atom* 
■-  identified  with  the  impieties  of  Demoeritus  and  Epicunm, 
that  f4ome  jiersons  find  it  not  at  all  easy  to  direst  themselves  of 
the  association.  Modern  Chemistry  lias,  however,  found  the  ad- 
xTintacfc  and  necessity  of  rectirringf  to  the  idea  of  primary  indivi¬ 
sible  elements,  such  its  the  ancients  i*alled  Atoms.  In  that  science 
it  1ms  proved  no  longer  the  Imrren  do^a  that  it  once  wj\s,  but  a 
htg^hly  important  practical  consideration ;  and  has  furnished  the 
foundation  which  was  l)etbre  wanting,  to  resolve  all  the  rhemirei 
change  of  l)odies  into  inechanirnl  arrangfcment  and  disarmni^e- 
ment.  Ilie  next  step  to  l>e  looked  for  is,  to  reduce  (Chemistry 
to  a  science  of  numericsil  computation,  akin  to  Pneumatics  and 
( )ptics. 

Snch,  and  more  than  this,  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  New 
TiteoTyj  of  PItifitirs,  Desirous  of  l>ein^  inteilig^ble  to  ordinary 
renders,  the  author  lias  not  undertaken  any  arduous  mathemadod 
investiefotions;  hut  (with  the  t'xception  of  very  few  pa^es)  exhi¬ 
bits  a  type  free  from  artificial  symbols.  Without  these,  he  un¬ 
dertakes!  to  show  liow  all  the  important  phenomena  of 
(trtion,  whether  in  Solids,  [dqiiids,  or  (lases;  whether  Chemical  or 
Electrical,  Ciahiuiic  or  Miufnetic^  may  l>e  jiccounted  for  upon  i 
few  very  simple  tnechnniral  principles. 

On  subjects  so  abstruse  jind  controverted  it  would  be  iiresump- 
tuoiis  and  absurd  in  us  to  dogpnatize.  We  liave  read  the  ao- 
thor'vS  books  :is  learners,  rather  than  as  judj^es.  'Fliey  are  an 
appeal  to  popular  readers  and  to  common  sense ;  juid  we  only 
[wetend  to  such  a  measure  of  acquaintance  with  these  topics  as 
to  make  us  not  unintellu^ent  students. 

We  shall  sketch  what  we  think  sufficient  to  make  our  readers 
understand  the  nature  of  his  news.  As  all  ordinary  matter  is 
;dlowiHl  to  exert  attraction  on  distant  bodies,  but  repulsion  on 
those  that  are  \’ery  near,  Mr.  E.  maintains  that  this  same  thiii|^ 
is  true  likewise  of  that  which  he  names  ethereal  inatter ;  nz.  the 
tluids  on  which  heat,  lti<ht,  electricity?  and  maspietism  depeiii 
In  this  he  <lifiFers  from  the  prevailing;  opinion;  which  holds  that 
the  electric  tluid  exerts  repubiou  on  its  own  {Kirticles  even  it 
sensible  distances,  ;ind  ;uiheres  to  heavy  bodies  only  at  distances 
(piite  insensible.  He  discards  the  idea  that  the  cohesion  of  ho¬ 
llies  follows  any  other  law  than  that  of  ^vitation.  Ha^dni^  ^ 
tuted,  :is  he  believes,  that  prf>position  in  Newton’s  Principii» 
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vUch  maintains  an  o|)|:)ositc  view*  he  considers  himself  Justified 
in  sflsumini^  that  com*sion  is  nothing  hut  a  close  gravitation. 
Here  be  comes  strongly  into  conflict  with  one  of  our  most  eminent 
men  of  science,  who  declares  tliat  the  atU*mpt  *  to  confound 
‘  molecular  attraction  with  tlic  general  attraction  of  gravity  is  re- 
<futed  by  tlie  plainest  facts.*  wc  cannot  help  olsicrving  that  it 
seems  quite  immateriid  to  Mr.  K.'b  explanations  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  what  the  law  is  of  cohesion  tuid  repulsion ;  so  that  it 
increases  rapidly  as  the  distance  diminishes. 

It  being  conceded  that  all  matter  exerts  repulsion,  irmtead  of 
attraction,  at  very  minute  distances ;  it  follows  that  thero  is  a 
distance  from  the  centre  of  an  atom,  at  which  the  attraction  ceases, 
and  within  which  there  is  repulsion.  This  constitutes  a  small 
Mpberical  surface  all  round  the  atom,  called  by  Mr.  Kxley  the 
SPHERULE  of  the  atom.  If,  then,  the  centre  of  one  atom  be  on 
the  spherule  of  another,  they  will  be  held  together  with  some 
force,  in  a  sUible  equilibrium  ;  for  the  attempt  to  press  the  centres 
nearer  together  is  resisted  by  repulsion ;  and  the  attempt  to  se- 
{larate  tliem  is  resisted  by  attraction.  Fartlier :  he  denies  tliat 
there  is  any  attractive  or  cohesive  power  yet  interior  to  tlmt 
which  is  repulsive.  It  is  often  alleged  in  proof,  that,  if  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  press  two  substances  together  (as  lead  and  tin),  strong 
resistance  is  experienced :  but  if  a  force  be  applied  adequate  to 
overcome  this  resistance,  the  two  substances  cohere.  Mr.  E.  at^ 
tributes  the  apparent  repulsion  to  ethereal  matter  that  is  between 
them  (if  we  understand  him).  For  the  same  reason  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  fit  together  broken  glass ;  because  ethereal  fluid  lias  run 
over  the  broken  edges. 

If  it  be  allowea  that  the  atoms  of  the  electric  fluid  arc  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  and  weak,  compared  to  those  of  solid  matter,  it 
may  lie  inferred  that  on  the  spnerule  of  a  tenariimn  atom  may 
be  clustered  together  a  vast  congeries  of  ethereal  atoms,  forming 
around  it  what  he  names  an  ^tmospherule.  He  supposes  the 
force  of  an  atom  of  ethereal  matter  to  be  possibly  tw^y  miliion 
times  less  than  that  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen :  (every  theory  that 
exists  on  these  subjects  is  forced  into  numbers  that  sound  ex- 
travapintly  great) :  but  the  magnitude  of  the  spherule  of  repul¬ 
sion  he  believes  to  be  most  disproportionately  large  in  the  ethereal 
atoms ;  so  that  all  the  atoms  of  an  atmospherule  repel  one  another 
with  enormous  force,  though  they  are  constrained  into  contiiputy 
by  the  superior  attraction  of  the  central  tenacious  atom.  Yet,  if 
two  tenacious  atoms  be  contiguous,  they  may  variously  modify 
the  shape  of  one  another's  atmospherule.  tor  instance,  they 
be  brought  so  near,  that  their  atmospherules  begin  to  repel 
^h  other,  and  to  recede  from  the  common  axis  between  the  two 
atoms.  And  if  they  be  brought  nearer  still,  the  two  atmospherules 
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will  inii  nwi-T,  fominer  an  t’longatefl  dond.  Tb^  two  atomii  ntm  I 
form  a  partidp,  havifi^  ‘  a  kind  of  pohrrity^*  that  \%  thair  attain  I 
tion  ia  atronijeT  on  wme  sidpa  than  othpra.  'lltp  samp  may  m 
pxtpndpd  to  tlirep  or  morn  atoma.  By  similar  (*onaidpmri<vni  I 
shows  bow  etliPTpal  matter  would  collpct  itaelf  under  certab  I 
oonditiona;  espedally  alonjr  the  ed^ea  and  |>ointa  of  bodiea.  And  I 
tliia  ia  applied  to  apponnt  for  the  faet,  that  elpctrip  inatter  ia  mon  « 
readily  conducted  alonjj  points  and  <*d^.  fl 

If  two  at«»ma  l)P  within  t*ach  other's  attraction,  they  will  rm^  9 
tofifctlier  with  a  velocity  tlmt  increaaea,  until  the  one  falU  into  the  I 
spherule  of  tlie  other ;  then  the  attraction  changea  into  repuh  I 
Sion.  When  /wA  ia  within  the  otlier'sapherule,  lioth  repel;  tli«  j 
the  velocitv  with  which  they  are  meeting  ia  rf^tarded,  and  finally 
deatroyed.  Ujion  this  the  repulsion  begins  a^in  to  sepmte  | 
them,  with  a  \'plocity  at.  first  increaainsf;  but  when  each  emergci 
from  the  other's  s])herulp,  the  velocity  of  separation  becomei 
more  and  more  retarded  by  the  jittraction  now  iiiiainsr;  until  U 
last  the  motion  :i€^in  <vaaea.  Tlien  the  iittraction  a<j^in  begioi 
the  whole  procean  afreah.  Iliua  there  ia  a  |>erpetiial  vii)ratioa  of 
the  :itoma,  which  run  tip  and  down  a  common  :\xia,  iiltemately 
iipproachinfir  juid  recodiiigr,  for  ever.  'Fliia  seema  uaefiilly  to  9* 
luatmte  the  (leculiar  intcTTial  \ibnition  which  probably  ;ict»  within 
solid  liodiea ;  when  liesit,  or  anv  other  caime.  alifl^htiy  deranm 
the  equilibrium  of  the  atoma.  (t  ia  similarly  inferred,  that  when 
a  Imdv  ia  formed  with  plane  siirtaceot  a  sliijrht  blow  will  cause  a 
vibmdon  in  idl  the  atmosphernles ;  ^uid  that  those  in  the  ceatie 
<if  the  siirtace  will  vibrate  perpendicoiarly  to  it;  those  at  the 
eda^.  in  a  plane  {lassintr  through  the  edi^e,  ftetween  the  plana 
that  there  meet. 

Tlie  nature  of  ElaMuity  is  tbuf  elucidated  by  Mr.  Elxley.  He 
tint  supposes  three  straight  rowa  of  atoms,  iieid  ros^ether  in  eqai* 
librio  by  mutual  aCtractiun :  i£,  then,  any  force  \ye  applied  tx>  bm 
them  into  a  curve,  the  inner  or  concave  side  naturally  has  its 
;itom8  pressed  too  close,  :uid  a  repulsive  |M)wer  is  called  out 
which  iiecomea  more  energetic,  the  tn*eater  is  the  (*ompresaoB. 
Mi^while  the  outer  or  convex  side  lias  its  atoms  drawn  apart; 
whereby  their  mutual  attractions  are  elicited.  Thus  each  nk 
exerts  ;ui  effort  for  the  recovery  of  the  pristine  state ;  and  if  the 
(terani^einent  liave  not  been  so  i^reat  ;)s  to  draw  the  outennoit 
iitoms  Imyoad  the  sph^e  at  which  their  mutual  attractioiis  ire 
senaible  and  ctfectire,  the  pristine  state  will  lie  t^lFectuailv  reco- 
\'ered.  If  not,  the  iNMiy  is  Imtkm  by  the  force  iipplied  Is 
Itemd  it. 

Tlie  iloctiine  Dedulte  Proportiutis  iu  Chemistryy  of  coiiite« 
perfectly  fits  in  with  his  views.  We  are  i^lad  to  learn  the  confili 
recepdoii  which  souu;  of  Mr.  R.’s  iiivestii^aUuiis  met  with  at  tk 
last  meetiui^of  the  British  Abiiuciatioii.lt  is  reported  that  heed* 
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ealaUMi  the  gpedfic  gravities  of  fiftynieven  nubtitaiices,  tappooed 
in  the  ipMeoua  state ;  and  tliat  he  found  the  refulta  to  afpree  very 
nearly  witli  experiment. 

That,  even  in  mechanical  science,  it  is  not  nugatory  to  attend 
§0  much  to  atoms,  we  might  learn  from  tlie  (act  that  La  Place 
once  formed  the  design  to  make  molecular  force  the  basis  of  a 
treatise  on  Mechanics.  But  certmnly  in  Chemistry,  above  all,  is 
its  proper  field ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  here  Mr. 
E.*s  principles  may  prove  veiy  fertile.  Chemistry  and  Electricity 
(leem  to  be  his  favourite  subjects.  Yet,  on  all  topics  which  he 
treats,  he  writes  like  a  man  practically  at  home,  undone  who  per¬ 
fectly  understands  what  he  means  himself,  in  the  most  transcen¬ 
dental  discussions. 

Ilut  to  illustrate  his  way  of  explaining  phenomena,  we  shall 
make  a  few  extracts : — 

*  If  a  collection  of  tenacious  atoms,  each  being  totally  enveloped  ia 
its  o^vn  atmoHpherule,  l>e  contained  in  a  vessel  or  given  space,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  Home  determinate  pressure,  variable  within  given  limits  ;  and 
if  the  ethereal  atoms  lie  so  far  confined  within  that  space,  that  they 
cannot,  by  the  greatest  limit  of  the  given  pressure,  lie  made  to  escape 
fo  much,  as  to  allow  the  contact  of  the  sphehiles  of  the  tenacious  atoms 
or  pjirticles ;  the  cfillection  will  form  a  liody  having  the  properties  of 
an  ELASTIC  FLUiii,  or  gaseous  substance. 

*  For  it  is  manifest,  the  atoms  will  move  freely  among  themselves  on 
the  application  of  a  small  partial  force ;  and  that  a  contraction  or  ex- 
iMinsion  will  lie  produced  by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  pressure  ; 
since  by  the  given  pressure  the  centres  of  the  ethereal  atoms,  resting 
on  the  spherules  of  the  tenacious  ones  and  on  each  other,  are  kept 
nearer  together  than  they  would  be  under  a  less  pressure.* 

‘  If,  under  the  given  pressure  the  ethereal  atoms  escape  so  much  as 
to  allow  the  tenacious  atoms  to  approach  very  near  to  each  other ;  but 
vet  leaving  such  a  portion  of  the  atmospherules  that  the  ethereal  atoms 
can  move  or  pass  on  every  side  of  the  tenacious  ones ;  the  collection 
^vill  form  a  li^y  having  the  properties  of  a  liquid. 

*  For  the  freedom  of  motion  of  the  aUims  among  themselves  is  still 

continued ;  hut  the  space  they  occupy  is  greatly  contracted . 

also  ...  a  considerable  difference  of  pressure  will  now  produce  only 
a  nmall  alteration  in  the  volume.*— p.  o8. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  views  represent  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  to  refer  to  difference  of  de^ee 
rather  than  of  kind ;  which  is  already  recognised  as  a  tniu  of 
philosophy.  They  agree  also  with  Dr.  WoUaston’s  speculations 
as  to  the  finite  extent  of  the  atmosphere :  vix.  that  it  mutt  some¬ 
where  be  so  rare,  that  gravity  would  balance  repulsion.  Of 
course  the  well  known  properW  of  bodies  giving  out  heat  at  th^ 
become  more  solid,  but  absorbing  heat  to  become  more  liqaio, 
more  gaseous,  or  more  rariiied,  is  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  E.  as  in  acoof* 
dance  with  his  theory.  But,  in  feet,  it  is  notorions  diat  this  has 
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lonfi^  thongrlit  a  [lowerfiil  ar^mf^nt  for  th^  existence  ©f  | 
materiftl  fluid,  Cnhrir  ;  and  this  is  all  tlmt  it  eouM  prove. 

*  Metals,  and  s!irh  UxtieH  us  will  yield  in  a  certain  de<rree  to  the 
Mtmke  «if  the  hammer,  are  rendered  more  dense,  and  often  more  hard 
and  fm^le,  by  hammering. 

*  Fjrpiartfffinft. — "fliis  Jipemtion  must  tend  to  |»rinu  the  atoms  nearer 
to«»ether,  and  tf»  exclude  a  lartfe  jmrtion  f>f  «»therea1  matter  from 
tliem.  Hence  althoTv^h  the  force  «»f  cohesion  will  l»e  inrT<*ased,  the 
flexibility  of  the  liody  will  ho  impnin»<l,  and  evidently  the  density  will 
lie  afijjmented.’  p.  HIO. 

‘  Some  red  hot  liodies,  hy  l»eino  quenched  in  cfdd  ^vnteT,  «ir  siiddeolr 
cooled,  become  harder  and  more  brittle.  Iron  and  steel  afford  wall 
kiionm  examples. 

*  Fxpfanaiifm, — The  atoms  of  tbe  surface  in  cisiling  unite,  and  in. 
close  a  js>rtinn  of  caloric,  as  in  tbe  last  phenomenon  ;  Lviz.  when  some 
melted  c«im[switions  are  suddenly  cooled  outside,  bnt  lon^  retain  the 
lieat  within.]  "Phe  sudden  coolino  is  the  means  of  brinoring  the  atomi 
(their  forces  and  spherules  admittinct  it)  closer  to«]tether  than  otherwiie 
they  would  have  l)een  ;  which  renders  tlie  l)ody  harder.  The  quantity 
of  caloric  inchwed,  and  even  compressed,  within  the  IkkIv,  renders  it 
more  brittle.  For  when  tbe  outward  thin  mist  is  broken,  it  readily 
snaps  ;wunder  bv  tbe  iwolntion  and  bursting  forth  <if  the  c'nloric  at  the 
fracture.’  p.  lill. 

It  will  l)e  seen,  that  while  otherR  account  for  fm/ghnexn  by  at¬ 
tributing  it  to  the  cohesive  power  I>ein8f  weak  hut  extensive  m 
range,  iuid  for  hrittleness^  by  tlie  same  power  being  strong,  bot 
very  limited  in  range;  Mr.  E.  imputes  brittleness  to  the  fecti 
tiuu  tbe  internal  ciiluric  is  ('ompreitsed^  and  struggling  to  gain  an 
cxiL  ‘  For  this  rea.Hon,  also,*  says  he,  ‘  glass  vessels  cooled  hasd- 
‘  ly  will  t»asily  break  on  a  siiglit  alteration  of  temperature  ;  but  if 
‘  they  ore  cooled  gradually,  they  are  mucii  stronger.*  It  is  a 
curious  luid  perhaps  \*aluabie  illustration. 

The  excitement  of  Electricity  by  friction,  is  generally  held  at 
;in  ultimate  fact,  the  cause  of  which  we  do  not  understand.  Mr. 
E.  :iccounts  for  it  thus. 

‘  ’Hie  (electric)  fluid  is  most  diffused  over  the  surfaces.  Hence  when 
they  lure  nihlied  together,  jiartly  from  the  ditfercnce  of  the  siirfacei, 
and  jiartly  trnm  that  of  the  sort  of  IxMiies,  the  connexion  of  their  partti 
their  degrees  of  hardness,  ^S:c.,  it  is  to  lx?  expected,  d  prion,  at  a 
natural  con.sequence.  that  a  portion  of  the  fluid  <»f  one  will  {lass  to  that 
<»f  the  other:  ;md  hence,  when  separated,  the  one  ^vill  l)e  di8p*»ed  U 
jxut  \vith  Mune  of  its  fluid  to  the  surruuudiiig  Ixxlies,  the  othtf  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  |>orTion.*  p.  188. 

'Die  excitement  of  beat  hy  friction  is  unotiier  mystery.  I® 
this  erase  the  fluid  is  not  nibbed  olf  one  substance  on  to  anochefy 
but  Imih  the  substances  rubbed  together  become  liot,  and  thii» 
without  depriving  imv'  thing  else  of  its  heat.  Count  Rumford 
thus  generated  heat  to  a  prodigious  extent ;  and  i5tr  H.  Davy 
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inelted  pieccii  of  icc  by  rubbing  them  together.  Thene  e xperi- 
menU  are,  in  the  mindit  of  many,  and  perimps  some  of  our  aolcst 
I  pbilos4)phers,  decisive  a^^inst  the  opinion  that  heat  is  a  material 
iuhstancc:  for  it  seems  to  be  created  by  friction.  Mr.  Exiey's 
riew  is  certainly  ingenious,  fie  thinks  that  wheii  any  cause,  as 
friction  or  chemical  action,  strikes  a  tenacious  atom  a|>art  from 
its  atniospherule,  the  ethereal  atoms  which  form  that  atmosphe* 
rule,  hein|^  liberated  from  the  force  which  crushed  them  together 
within  thiur  spheres  of  mutual  repulsion,  now  dart  forth  wnth  im- 
'  meiise  ener^.  and  appear  in  the  form  of  li|t^ht  and  heat  We 
cannot  pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  while  we 
call  it  iiij^enioiis;  but  numerous  questions  must  be  aiiswercHl 
before  such  a  thinj^  can  be  enUtblinhed, 

The  doctrine  of  atoms  and  atinospherules,  does  not  appear 
nteeuarily  to  draw  after  it  a  belief  in  the  coqiuscMilar  theory  of 
li)(ht  If  ethereal  fluids  be  allowed,  it  is  as  easy  (or  much  easier) 
to  ftupjMwe  a  vibration  propagjited  from  the  sun  in  eijyfht  minutes, 
an  an  atom  fliin^  from  it  in  tho  sjime  time ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to 
conceive  of  chemical  chanj^es  that  do  the  one,  as  the  other.  Mr. 
E.,  however,  holds  to  the  corpuscular  theory,  and  has  the  p^eat 
authority  of  Newton  on  his  side.  Hut  we  do  not  think  he  fairly 
states  the  undulatory  theory  ;  which  no  more  makes  light  a  mere 
projwrty  than  sound.  He  says, 

‘  Lijijht,  heut  or  caloric,  and  the  electric  fluid,  by  some  have  been 
considered  rather  as  certain  properiicM  of  bodies  than  as  real  substances. 
Others,  rejecting  this  notion,  have  recognised  them  under  the  terms 
im|)on(lerahle,  radiant,  or  ethereal  matter ;  and  this  view  is  almost 
univerHally  admitted  to  l)e  most  prolmhle.  That  light  is  a  real  mate- 
rial  Hul)stance,  emanating  from  luminous  bodies,  appears  from  several 
considerations.’  p.  54. 

Apparently  he  here  means  to  contrast  the  corpuscular  with  the 
undulatory  theory ;  yet  if  so,  he  is  very  obscure :  and  with  what 
truth  or  what  plausibility  he  can  allege  that  the  corpuscular  is 
almost  universally  admitted,  we  cannot  conceive ;  when  all  know 
the  direct  opposite  to  be  the  case. 

It  is  also  his  opinion  that  a  ray  of  light  moves  neither  slower 
nor  faster  for  encountering  a  resisting  medium  that  is  perfectly 
elastic ;  and  all  media  permeable  to  light,  he  believes  to  be  such.  But 
heat,  on  the  contrary,  he  alleges,  ^  59)  to  have  a  less  velocity 
than  that  of  light.  These  are  deductions  from  his  principles ;  but 
the  demonstrations  are  too  summary  to  bring  conviction  to  our 
minds :  and  since  the  postulates  on  which  they  rest  are  unproved, 
it  were  certainly  desirable  to  check  the  results  by  some  tangible 
experiment  That  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  longer  coming  to  us  than 
its  light,  is  an  idea  opposed  to  our  prejudices,  and  needing  some 
cogent  proof. 

One  result  of  Mr.  E.*s  two  postulates,  is  an  ent'ure  denial  of  all 
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Electric  attractions.  That  such  a  view  is  very  simple ^  and  there¬ 
fore  to  be  preferred  if  it  solve  all  the  phenomena,  must  be  con¬ 
ceded;  but  it  is  very  dangerous  to  come  summarily  to  a  conclusion 
in  favour  of  what  seems  to  us  simple.  On  this  ground,  the  Aris¬ 
totelians  held  to  the  belief  that  all  the  heavenly  orbits  were 
perfect  circles  :  and  we  may  find,  unawares,  that  we  are  inventing 
principles  on  which  nature  ought  to  work,  instead  of  tracing  out 
those  on  which  she  does  work.  These  remarks  are  applicable  rather 
to  the  tone  of  many  passages  in  Mr.  E.*8  book,  than  to  any  one  doc¬ 
trine.  lie  seems  to  think  his  fellow  philosophers  fanciful,  and 
given  to  obscure  entangled  theories,  in  admitting  so  many  kinds  of 
attraction.  ‘  All  this  medley,*  says  he,  *  introduces  confusion  into 


‘  one’s  reasonings.’  ‘  It  seems  to  be  getting  again  too  much  in 
‘  fashion,  in  the  philosophical  world,  to  multiply  hypotheses,  and 
*  to  call  them  theories.’  Now,  while  we  willingly  concede,  that 


the  progress  of  discovery  may,  and  probably  will,  simplify  all 
these  theories,  it  is  unfair  to  tax  their  inventors  with  having  gra¬ 


tuitously  entangled  the  suWect.  The  progress  of  Chemistry,  and 
the  evolution  of  the  law  of  Definite  Proportions,  may  end  in  allow¬ 
ing  UR  to  dispense  entirely  with  a  belief  in  electric  attractions. 
Yet,  had  not  the  doctrine  of  Chemical  Affinities  been  awhile  re¬ 


ceived,  (as  indeed  it  expressed  the  phenomena  then  known),  that 
of  Definite  Proportions  would  never  have  been  reached.  So  too 
in  Electricity.  Wlien  a  bell-wire  draws  a  flash  of  lightning 
through  a  considerable  angle  out  of  its  furious  course*  how  intense 
must  be  the  attraction !  yet  a  bell-wire  does  not  exhibit,  in  other 
things,  more  visible  attraction  than  does  a  log  of  wood.  Such 
phenomena  are  registered  under  the  name  of  electric  attractions. 
If  Mr.  E.  can  solve  them  on  simpler  principles,  well  and  good; 
hut  he  must  not  treat  those  who  hold  the  more  complicated  view, 
as  inventors  of  hypotheses.  All  the  primd  facie  evidence  is  on 
their  side,  and  the  burden  of  disproof  rests  wdth  him. 

When  Electricity  has  attained  so  respectable  a  standing  in  the 
hands  of  other  persons,  no  one  will  be  satisfied  without  some  re¬ 
futation  of  their  view’s.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  theirs  is  hypo¬ 
thesis,  and  not  theory ;  and  such  assertion  would  be  retorted  on 
him  by  the  insulted  theorists.  On  this  science,  Sir  J.  Herschel’s 
testimony  is  as  follows.  ‘  The  mathematical  theory  of  electricity 
'  has  attained  an  extent  and  elegance,  which  places  this  branch 

•  of  science  in  a  very  high  rank.  By  the  general  accord- 

•  ance  of  results  with  facts,  as  well  as  by  experiments  instituted 

•  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  laws  in  question^ 
‘  they  are  regarded  as  sufficiently  demonstrated'  (Discourse  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  p.  333.)  Contrariwise,  there  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  Mr.  E.’s  whole  book,  the  attempt  to  test  his  theory  by 
any  severe  process  of  numbers  and  measurement;  to  subject  it  to 
unfavourable  trial,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  it  may  prove  false ; 
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or  any  such  effort  to  disprove  his  own  views,  by  adducing  the 
difficult  cases,  as  are  important  to  assure  us  of  the  safety  of  the 
process. 

The  New  Theory  be  divided  into  two  portions ;  the  one 
has  no  numerical  specification  involved  in  it;  the  latter  defines 
exactly  the  law  by  which  the  force  increases  towards  tlie  centre  of 
an  atom.  Almost  tlie  whole  of  our  author's  book  is  independent  of 
the  last  consideration.  On  this  account  we  should  wish  to  have  it 
prominent,  how  far  botli  his  jpostulates,  (so  much  and  no  more,) 
are  essential  to  the  conclusions.  He  certainly  j^ejudices  his 
readers  against  him,  by  forcing  them  to  take  in  tlie  Theory  entire. 
Perhaps  they  would  concede  enough  to  make  full  half  his  results 
valid ;  but  he  wants  tliem  to  concede  all.  He  also  provokes  one 
to  fight  against  him,  by  making  so  much  pretence  that  he  resolves 
every  tiling  by  Newtonian  gravitation.  Repulsion  certainly  is 
not  Gravitation.  But,  says  he,  it  is  Gravitation;  only  with  the 
direction  reversed.  This  only  makes  a  serious  difference.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  improvements  in  telescopes  led  to  the  discovery  tliat 
the  fixed  stars  repel  each  other;  and  an  astronomer  were  to  argue : 

^  This  is  Newtonian  gravitation ;  only  in  the  opposite  direction : 
^therefore  the  law  ot  repulsion  (hitherto  unknown)  is  as  the  in- 

*  verse  square  of  the  distance ;  and  whoever  doubts  it,  is  tan^^ling 

*  the  plain  doctrine  of  Newton.’  Such  appears  to  us  precisely 
the  tniin  of  reasoning  followed  by  Mr.  Jb^ley9  only  that  he  is 
concerned  with  very  minute,  instead  of  indennitely  great  dis¬ 
tances.  It  is,  moreover,  his  belief,  tliat  at  tlie  surface  of  the 
spheruky  the  force  has  a  discontinuity ;  passing  abruptly  from  a 
finite  attraction  to  a  finite  repulsion.  This  may  have  support  in 
the  stable  union  of  bodies  cohering ;  since  they  resist  any  attempt 
either  to  crush  them  closer  or  pull  them  apart  But  if  such  dis¬ 
continuity  of  force  exist,  it  is  unexampled  in  the  Newtonian 
gravitation. 

As  regards  the  tenet,  that  repulsion  varies  as  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance ;  no  proof  of  this  is  given  or  attempted 
(tliat  we  can  find)  in  the  New  Theory.  Mr.  E.  lias,  however,  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Optics,  a  cliain  of  propositions  directed  to 
establish  it.  It  is  indeed  already  held  as  a  truth  in  Magnetism 
^  Electricity ;  and  we  should  have  liked  to  see  these  proposi¬ 
tions  prominent  in  his  book  and  preceding  his  postulates.  His 
objections  to  Newton’s  proof  that  repulsion  is  as  the  inverse  dis¬ 
tance,  seem  to  be  well  worth  consideration,  and  quite  agreeable 
to  the  remarks  of  M.  Biot,  on  the  escape  of  heat,  which  wewton 
has  neglected  to  consider. 

The  metaphysics  advanced  in  tlie  New  Theory  are  also  pecu¬ 
liar.  As  they  do  not  affect  the  physical  reasonings,  we  may 
omit  them ;  and  we  are  disposed  so  to  do,  because  the  results  are 
so  opposed  to  popular  notions,  that  we  could  not  merely  glance 
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at  them,  \nfho!it  ilpnjrfr  of  oUHor  miwpro^onHncr  or  to 

mi^roprefiont  thorn ;  aoH  vro  foar  the  *oiKtprt  ont  ^iiAemt 
intorost  to  jii«»tify  oiir  eolarjjintf  upon  it. 

'Hip  antriof  lm<»  followH  up  tho  t^enornl  Tl^oon'  of  PliyHipK  bv 
:i  Troati'^p  on  Option,  ^rh?^h  vm  hnvo  al^  spt  at  tbo  lioaci  »>f  tbtt 
artiolp.  It  is  l>pyonH  onr  aim  to  jfivp  any  apofumt  of  it,  farther 
than  to  say,  that  vpp  think  it  has  l>oth  the  oxopllonrips  ami  the 
Hpfppts  of  the  lanj^pr  \rork.  If  \fr.  K.  conW  provail  on  himself 
to  inquire  hou'  rnuoh  he  hoMs  in  common  >vith  other  philosopher^ 
and  how  much  in  opposition  to  them,  and  would  exhibit  the  tws 


in  separate  ]>ortions,  he  has  doubtless  mjrmuity,  knowled«^,  and 
enthusiastic  perseverance,  whicli  may  brines  much  advantage  to 
'icience.  l^ut  we  fear  tliat  in  many  quarters  in  which  he  wonld 
desire  Ins  work  to  find  favour,  it  will  be  strenuouslv  demanded 
that  he  disprove  l>efore  l»e  henpns  to  prove,  if  he  would 
I'oneentrate  his  powers  on  his  main  j>oints,  and  demonstrate  these 
soundly,  all  the  credit  would  he  Ins,  (and  justly,)  for  the  minor 
results,  which  it  would  then  he  the  business  of  others  ti>  All  up 
Hut  he  reversed  this.  The  fundamental  pronositiona  are 
rapidly  |>nssed  over,  or  assumed  ;ui  postulates ;  while  all  the  do- 
tads  are  amplified.  In  consequence,  wp  fear  tliat  not  a  few  of 
his  readers,  like  ourselves,  will  fail  of  attaining  conviction  of  the 


truth  of  tliat  |Mwfion  of  his  opinions  which  is  pecniliar  to  liinMelf.* 
It  is  ofratitVin^  to  witness  his  disinterested  love  of  science,  and 
desire  for  its  proj^ess.  If  it  is  annoyin((  to  see  the  spirit  of 
l>ook-miikine^  in  many  quarters  (xiirodint^  the  beauty  ;ind  dignity 
of  truth,  there  ig  a  txuresponding  pleasure  in  seeing  any  one  who 
is  more  intent  upon  die  diffusion  of  his  own  discoveries,  tlian  on 


pecuniar}’  gain.  Nor  [perhaps  it  the  spirit  which  does  this,  so 
remote  from  a  moral  virtue  as  some  mav  think.  At  least  the 


love  of  truth,  .as  such,  if  this  is  the  principle,  is  iissuredly  a  most 
important  cluu^cteristic  of  mind ;  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
proposed  ;unong  the  reasons  which  make  ail  study  of  nature  and 
of  man  important.  The  love  of  truth,  appears  naturally  to  be 
veiy*  weak  in  man.  The  uncultivated  mind  is  so  rorpio,  as  to 
need  somediing  pungent  ;uid  powerful,  to  excite  it  to  action  at 
till.  Hence  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  of  ail  that  is  vehement 


and  passionate ;  hut  impatience  of  iliscussion,  of  examination,  and 
of  a  suspended  judgment.  The  vast  majoritv  of  human  erroff 
rise  iHit  of  mau's  determination  to  believe  something  or  any 
thing,  rather  than  wait  for  light;  specuhitive  errors  give  rise 
to  moral  errors,  and  scope  to  [iractical  iuiquity.  Such  is  the 
mythology  of  the  heathen.  We  believe  that  every  branch  of 
study  which  trains  the  mind  to  fiatient  e.\ainuiation,  is  thus  In  its 
measure  a  sort  of  moral  iiiscipiine, 

WV  are  aware  that  some  gotni  jiersoiis  have  considerable  dis¬ 
like  to  Natural  Philosophy.  They  think  its  discussions  are 
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fnroloiM,  and  perhapH  unworthy  of  beingi  dfutined  for  eternity  : 
and  they  are  diafHwed  to  repeat  to  u«,  in  a  variety  of  thapet,  tne 
fiible  of  the  astroh>^er  wlio  fell  into  a  pit  while  gazing  up  into 
the  heavenn.  It  ia  obvioua  to  reply  tnat  the  unimportance  of 
thin^pi  ia  not  to  be  mraaured  by  their  actual  littleneiw  nor  by 
their  local  remotencaa  from  ouraefvea.  To  examine  a  flea  or  a 
»tar»  ia  not  unimportant,  if  it  set  forth  the  ^oodneM  or  ^eatnc*ia 
of  the  Oeator.  We  are  aHhamed  to  hare  to  reanon  thus.  Wc 
are  in  fact  borderint^  upon  the  objection  of  the  epicurean.  God 
would  never  care  (nays  he)  for  such  a  worm  as  man;  he  would 
no.  more  think  of  the  human  race,  than  we  think  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  an  ant  hill.  We  are  to  reply  :  If  he  was  not  too  ^eat 
to  create,  he  was  not  too  f^eat  to  l)estow  thought  upon  botn  us 
and  the  ants.  So  also,  if  God  was  not  too  ^eat  to  think  about 
drops  of  dew  and  atmospheric  pressure,  shall  we  say  that  we  are 
too  ^  other  and  more  needful  work  in 

hand  ?  That  is  possible.  Doubtless,  one  hiji^hly  im^mitant  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  Christian  is,  to  abstain  from  lawful  things  when  inex¬ 
pedient  St  Paul  had  somcthin|^  else  to  do  than  study  astro¬ 
nomy,  and  many  intellects  of  a  high  order  have  a  like  self-denial 
to  practise.  '^Phis  will  only  show,  tliat  if  there  be  benefits  to  the 
mind  to  be  derived  from  such  studies,  (for  the  benefits  to  the  arts 
and  accommodations  of  life  none  will  question,)  it  becomes  so 
much  the  more  important  to  impart  a  certain  acquaintance  with 
these  things  in  the  early  period  of  life,  before  a  person’s  time  is 
too  fully  occupied  witli  more  urgent  employments. 

It  often  happens  that  a  vague  disapprobation  of  science  is 
grounded  upon  an  opinion  that  the  Epistles  of  8t  Paul  appear 
certainly  never  to  recommend  it,  and  often  to  contain  waminn 
against  it  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit  are  most  intimately 
joined ;  and  it  is  implied  that  philosophy  is  opposed  to  faith,  and 
is  a  corrupter  of  the  truth.  That  this  should  influence  the  mind  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  apostolic  times,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  But  by  those  who  know  what  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  error,  of  tradition  and  facts,  of  proof  and  dogmatism, 
Greek  and  Oriental  philosophy  in  those  days  was;  it  is  surprising 
that  any  weight  should  be  attached  to  St  Paul’s  words,  as  though 
they  were  against  modem  science.  For  the  misfortune  was,  that 
the  Greek  philosophy  w^as  not  only  full  of  error  and  fable,  but 
had  not  learned  to  discriminate  ite  own  sphere  and  timiis*  Hence 
it  was  ever  intermeddling  to  settle  subjects  that  are  perfectly  be¬ 
yond  human  knowledge,  and  on  which  wc  can  only  know  any 
thing  by  direct  revelation ;  as  about  teonM  or  genii,  tbeogonies 
and  cosmogonies,  the  soul  and  its  immortality,  and  even  the 
^acred  Trinity.  But  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  infer  mischief 
in  the  modern  sciences  from  Paul’s  censare  on  Greek  philosophy, 
as  to  reject  modem  physicians  because  the  physicians  of 
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Ana  practiMHi  aatrolo^  or  sorcery.  In  fact,  it  miwt  he  remem. 
hered  that  the  censure  must  apply  equally  a^rainst  all  literature; 
for  in  St  Paul’s  days,  the  philosophers  were  the  literary  men ; 
nor  was  the  distinction  yet  estahlished  between  literature  and 
science.  Also  in  those  days,  it  was  from  Metaphysics  more  than 
from  Physics,  that  mischief  resulted ;  or  indeed,  from  an  undue 
mixture  of  Uie  two. 

"^rhe  persons  to  whose  ohjections  we  refer,  are  often  inade* 
quately  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  revelation  of  God  in 
^riptiire  is  hajied  upon  the  revelation  that  he  lias  made  of  him* 
self  in  nature.  They  practically  rej^ard  them  rather  as  parallel 
systems,  of  which  each  is  independent  of  tlie  other ;  a  mistake 
which  perhaps  is  not  corrected,  till  they  meet  with  a  polythein 
or  an  atheist,  riiis  instantly  elicits  the  truth,  that  Christianity, 
<M  an  anihoritaiive  revelation^  has  no  peculiar  weapons  for  the 
conviction  of  such  minds ;  hut  like  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  it 
forced  to  borrow  the  common  topics  of  natural  reli^on.  Mira* 
cles,  it  has  been  often  proved,  have  no  weight  on  the  mind  or 
conscience,  unless  there  is  a  previous  iipprehension  of  the  righte¬ 
ous  judii^ent  of  God.  They  may  he  admitted,  and  yet  seen 
like  the  tricks  of  fairies  and  ^enii.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  a 
majesty  jmd  impressiveness  in  many  of  the  Scripture  miracles, 
such  tliat  we  do  not  believe  they  could  he  lieheld  by  an  atheist 
without  the  deepest  emotion.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
same  effect  is  prmiuced  by  hearini^  of  them  in  distant  ages,  (be 
the  argument  what  it  may,)  as  by  the  sight.  However,  nothia|^ 
is  farther  from  our  thought  than  to  underrate  the  value  of  any 
part  of  the  Christian  evidence.  Our  own  belief  is,  that  the  two 
parts  of  the  subject  go  hand  in  hand,  and  cannot  be  separated 
without  mischief.  But  minds  differ:  and  if  atheists  can  be 
found  who  ri'sist  the  evidence  of  nature,  but  who  are  forced  to 
Imiw  before  the  hist4)rical  evidence  of  miracles,  we  certainly  shall 
oot  cavil  at  them.  'Fhe  persons  who  undervalue  tlie  evidence  of 
uatural  theology',  are  generally  as  ill  dispose<l  to  give  weight  to 
tile  argument  from  miracles ;  because,  they  say  with  truth,  it  ap* 
peals  S4)  much  more  to  the  head  than  to  the  heart.  They  are^ 
therefore,  desirous  of  resting  the  whole  of  Christianity,  singly 
and  solely*  on  the  moral  evidence  of  the  Scriptures;  or  on  the 
force  which  it  exercises  on  the  conscience,  rhis  is  doubtleoi 
often  sufficient,  especially  among  ourselves,  who  have  been  at 
least  acquainted  with  moral  right  and  wrong  from  our  childhood. 
But  it  appears  very  unwarrantable,  when  God  has  given  nu¬ 
merous  sources  of  conviction,  to  cut  away  ail  but  one ;  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  difference  of  minds,  to  demand  that  all  should  be 
satisfied  with  just  that,  in  which  we  have  ourselves  most  com¬ 
placency. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  appeals  to  God  in  nature,  with  which 
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the  Scripture  aboutidih  satisfy  them  that  io  some  tense  nati^  * 
religion  has  truth.  But  after  this  admission,  they  proceed  to 
decry  natural  theology,  under  the  title  “beggarly  elements.** 
Against  this  we  wish  to  enter  a  protest  No  person  can  read  the 
Epistle  to  the  (lalatians  fairly,  without  seeing  tliat  it  is  rercmo- 
ninl  fcorship  which  the  apostle  calls  by  this  name :  those  “carnal 
ordinances,  which  were  imposed  till  tlie  time  of  reformation,*' 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Gentiles  and 
Jews  alike  were  taught  to  worship  God,  not  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
but  with  outward  service  ;  with  sacrifice  of  beasts,  witli  purifica¬ 
tions  of  outward  water,  with  abstinence  from  meats  ana  drinks. 
All  this  therefore  is,  “the  rudiments  of  the  world.**  But  why  is 
the  Spirit  promised  to  us  in  the  new  covenant,  but  that  we  may 
understand  God  better  in  all  things ;  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  his 
word  ?  The  guidance  of  the  heart  to  the  love  of  all  that  is  holy 
and  good,  helps  to  enlarge  the  intellect,  so  that  the  Christian 
ought  to  make  a  better  natural  theologian  than  the  heathen.  It 
has  been  complained  by  some,  tliat  deists  light  their  lamp  at  the 
tire  of  Christianity.  What  is  this,  but  to  confess,  that  Christ  has 
taught  men  how  to  reason  concerninj^  God  ?  The  apostolic  in¬ 
struction  was  not  a  mere  dictating  ot  the  letter  of  truth,  but  an 
infusion  of  the  spirit;  by  which  we  ought  to  discern  and  embrace 
truth,  not  merely  because  it  is  authoritatively  alleo^,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  anointing  which  we  have  of  Him  abidetn  in  us.  He 
whose  heart  is  elevated  by  a  contemplation  of  nature,  to  admire 
more  fervently,  and  adore  more  humoly,  the  Feather  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  is  not  filling  his  mind  with  beggarly  elements, 
but  is  learning  that  all  things  are  his ;  because,  “  His  F'ather 
made  them  all.** 

Another  argument  is  then  brought  forward,  to  discredit  natural 
philosophy.  Give  me,  it  is  said,  the  devotion  of  the  unscientific 
peasant ;  let  me  see  God  in  clouds,  and  hear  him  in  the  wind ; 
let  me,  with  David,  view  the  majesty  of  the  sun  and  stars ;  let 
me,  with  Job,  admire  the  terror  of  the  behemoth  and  leviathan: 
but  let  roe  not  hear  of  this  frigid  philosophy ;  atoms,  forces, 
matter,  carbon,  oxygen  ;  where  is  G^  in  all  this  ?  This  objec¬ 
tion  we  allow  to  be  very  plausible ;  and  sometimes  to  carry  away 
minds  of  much  consideration,  but  of  warm  feelings.  And  it  dt~ 
rives  strength  from  the  notorious  fact,  that  men  of  science  may, 
and,  alas !  often  do,  see  every  thing  in  nature  but  God.  But 


*  Some  appear  pn^udiced  agmini t  the  word  naturai  because  ol  its  use  in 
I  Cor.  U.  14.  We  have  often  heard  this  text  pressed  to  mean  that  all 
theolojry  that  can  address  itself  to  the  natural  intellect  is  false.  TTiough  we 
believe  this  is  a  sense  which  even  our  authorized  version  would  never  war- 
P'nt ;  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  the  word  is  better  translated  smtnsh 
m  Jude  10.  More  literal  still  would  be,  The  animal  man* 
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this  is  no  real  objection.  Countless  thousands  of  the  unscientific, 
who  can  admire  and  love  nature  spread  out  before  them  in  her 
beauty  or  terror,  are  equally  insensible  with  the  hard' philosopher. 

Experience  however  proves,  that  this  rude  contemplation  of 
nature,  unchecked  by  methodical  inquiry,  ever  tends  to  the 
grossest  errors.  When  the  ancient  Arab  “  beheld  the  sun  as  it 
shined,  and  the  moon  walking  in  brightness ;  his  heart  was 
secretly  enticed,  and  his  mouth  kissed  his  hand ;  he  denied  the 
God  that  is  above!**  The  frigid  consideration  of  matter  and 
forces,  which  is  such  an  offence  to  some,  is  of  immense  value  to 
prevent  our  mistaking  the  creature  for  the  Creator.  His  works 
are  so  great  and  so  glorious,  as  to  overwhelmn  the  undiscriminat¬ 
ing  mind;  and  it  is  a  most  wholesome  check,  to  find  out  that  they 
are  but  maclnnes,  moved  by  some  unseen  master  hand,  and  but 
witnesses  of  his  Almighty  power  and  wisdom. 

So  much  room,  indeed,  is  there  for  alleging  that  the  unphilo- 
sophic  mind  goes  wrong,  that  a  celebrated  modern  sceptic  treats 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  as  a  refined  invention  of  philo¬ 
sophers.  Perhaps  no  nation  ever  looked  with  greater  freshness 
on  the  world  around  them,  and  with  less  disposition  to  lose 
feeling  in  science,  than  the  most  ancient  Greeks.  But  w'here 
they  did  not,  as  the  Sabians,  turn  the  creatures  directly  into  gods, 
they  made  Gods  many  and  Lords  many.  Every  fountain,  every 
grotto,  had  its  tutelary  deity ;  as  well  as  the  greater  elements, 
air,  sea,  and  fire.  Nor  was  it  until  philosophy  dawmed  among 
them,  that  the  proofs  of  unity  displayed  in  nature^  began  to  recall 
the  primitive  truth,  that  there  is  but  one  God.  Whatever  were 
the  defects  of  Greek  philosophy,  it  seems  to  have  had  this  merit. 
There  were  causes  that  made  it  frivolous,  erroneous,  and  some¬ 
times  impious.  But  w’e  say,  that  where  science  exists,  polytheism 
has  a  formidable  antagonist ;  and  where  science  does  not  exist, 
rude  nature  tends  strongly  to  polytheism.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  l>e  confessed,  that  under  a  perverted  metaphysics^  pantheism 
finds  shelter,  as  do  numberless  impieties. 

Even  where  the  doctrine  of  God’s  unity  is  jealously  guarded 
by  the  authority  of  traditional  religion  (be  it  Jewish,  Mohamme¬ 
dan,  or  Christian)  ten  thousand  superstitions  manage  to  find  root, 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  many  ways  injurious,  if  a 
systematic  study  of  nature  be  neglected.  Witchcraft  and  all  sorts 
of  dealing  with  the  devil,  charms,  astrology,  and  other  divination, 
find  a  ready  belief  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  the  Scriptures.  Nor  is 
it  wonderful;  for  the  Scriptures  are  only  indirectly  opposed  to 
these  delusions,  by  fortifying  the  heart  with  faith  in  God,  and 
dissuading  trust  in  any  thing  else.  But  so  indistinctly  is  the  line 
drawn  on  such  matters,  that  some  well-meaning  persons  refuse 
the  aid  of  physicians,  thinking  that  it  implies  distrust  in  God,  and 
condemning  it  nearly  on  the  same  ground  as  witchcrafi.  Per- 
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hip8>  if  we  had  had  the  writing  of  the  apostolic  epistles^  we  think 
that  we  would  have  made  many  of  these  things  plainer.  But  the 
wisdom  of  God  has  thought  fit  so  to  order  matters  (we  confess  we 
should  not  have  expected  it),  as  to  make  the  general  tone  of 
knowledge  in  his  church  rise  and  fall  with  that  in  the  world 
around.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  church  if  she  plunge  deeper  in 
superstition  than  does  the  world  in  the  same  age  and  country;  but  * 
if  she  keeps  a  few  inches  higher  out  of  the  slough,  it  is,  perhaps, 
ill  that  we  can  exj^ct  of  human  nature.  When  civilization  and 
knowledge  sank,  Christianity  sank  with  it,  in  spite  of  recent  apos¬ 
tolic  tradition ;  superstition  and  barbarism  overwhelmed  church 
and  world  alike.  The  daw'n  of  literature  led  again  to  an  elevation 
of  Christianity ;  the  progress  of  science  has  been  accompanied 
with  a  vast  bursting  of  the  bonds  of  superstition.  Even  where 
superstition  has  made  science  the  enemy  of  religion,  matters  are 
not  so  bad  as  before  the  rise  of  knowledge;  and  infidel  France 
has  more  religion  in  it  than  bigoted  Spain.  If  such  is  the  fact, 
it  is  unwise  to  contend  against  it  by  our  opinion,  that  the  church, 
being  complete  in  Christ,  ought  to  be  independent  of  every  thing 
without :  the  argument  would  apply  against  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
well  as  against  natural  philosophy.  Yet  we  allow,  that  it  does 
disappoint  many  of  our  expectations ;  it  does  surprise  us  to  see 
the  errors  of  good  men  in  darker  times,{while  yet  the  Bible  was  in 
their  hands.  The  remark  applies  to  morals,  as  well  as  to  natural  . 
theology.  At  present,  it  appears  the  part  only  of  hard-hearted 
mercenary  wretches  to  defend  the  abominable  slave-trade;  but 
the  excellent  John  Newton  could  not  only  patronize  it,  but  prac¬ 
tise  it ;  and  never  came  to  tliink  it  other  than  a  lawful,  but  disa¬ 
greeable  livelihood.  Acts  of  religious  persecution  that  even  the 
hottest  fanatics  would  now  condemn,  our  forefathers,  less  than 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  would  justify  in  cool  blood.  We 
cannot  attribute  the  difference  to  any  direct  supernatural  agency, 
as  though  that  wherein  we  excel  them  were  given  us  specially  tn 
Christ ;  for  the  unbeliever  of  the  present  age  has  the  same  thing 
in  common  with  us.  Thus  are  we  forced  to  admit,  that  it  is  by 
the  influence  of  general  causes,  affecting  the  whole  age,  that  the 
church  is  purer  in  morality,  and  clearer  from  superstition. 
Doubtless,  God  will  judge  each  age  by  its  own  light,  and  it  is 
not  for  us  to  boast  over  our  fathers.  But,  if  it  be  better  to  have 
tite  mind  free  from  the  load  of  superstition,  and  the  senses  exer¬ 
cised  to  discern  good  and  evil,  we  ought  not  to  throw  away  the 
experience  which  the  Christian  church  affords  us  by  ages  of 
shame  and  of  confusion. 

It  is  not  the  universal  study  of  science  that  can  be  for  a  moment 
looked  for ;  but,  if  there  is  an  adequate  body  of  men  pursuing 
such  subjects,  the  rest  feel  the  influence  of  it.  The  more  generu 
it  can  be  made,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  all  other  neces- 
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mrf  oceaptdona  and  important  instmetion^  Ih#  Ifraalar  will  be 
the  adranla^.  Science  cornea  firwward  m  the  adrcrmry  of 
Chnadankyt  ehiefiy,  we  are  peraoaded,  hecmiae  Christiana  are 
reaolred  to  hare  it  as  their  ^reraary.  If  its  study  were  inoie 
general,  Mey  would  leas  provoke  aft&ck  by  bolding  to  mere  tradi- 
Qunal  opinions,  and  would  take  larger  and  truer  views  of  the 
word  ot*  God ;  while  tke  oiJUrM  would  be  more  willing  to  leam 
chan  now,  while  they  think  that  we  are  afraid  of  the  truth,  and 
turn  our  backs  on  it.  On  some  points  we  might  believe  other¬ 
wise  poanbly,  (h)r  it  ia  but  a  supposition)  than  we  do ;  but,  taluen 
aa  a  whole,  our  thith  would  have  a  broailer  baaia,  and  be  much 
safer  in  time  of  trial.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  beyond  all 
«ioubt,  chat  if  the  church  neglect  to  study  the  book  of  providence, 
and  the  book  of  nature,  she  must  either  be  content  to  borrow 
light  trom  unbelievers  (tainceti  as  it  may  be  by  passing  through 
th^r  medium),  or,  if  chat  were  entirely  shut  out,  she  would 
from  generation  co  i^neradon  into  grosser  superstitions,  just  at 
In  that  dreadtul  period  of  sudering  and  darkness  to  which  history 
points  with  amusement. 

One  mure  topic,  ;md  we  have  done. 

As  ;iites  rise  and  puss*  and  civilization  stamps  new  teatures  on 
the  mind  of  a  uution*  ohi  trains  of  thongiit  once  powerhil 
to  enforce  certaiii  ctmciusions*  dre<\uendy  become  Inefficieit 
III  natural  theology  this  is  entirely  the  case.  New  philosophy 
supplies  new  tacts  and  copious  trtedi  testimony  to  the  divine 
author  of  oatun*;  but  It  also  supplies  new  objections;  aad 
<itfen  it  will  make  arguments  appear  shallow  and  iiiimeanuig, 
which  a  past  age  received  os  oil-convincing.  We  must  not 
iilame  pluhisoptiy  on  this  account.  It  is  the  iniirmity  of  ^ 
human  mind :  or  rather*  perhaps^  Is  liivinely  ordained  t»  prevent 
us  trnm  over  resting  In  torpid  cunteutmeiit  upon  the  Int^Lect  of 
past  generatiuiis*  os  thoui^  the  dead  had  adequately  settled  sD 
quesouns  of  Impiirtance  to  the  taith  of  the  living.  However, 
whether  we  chouse  or  nut*  in  a  period  of  intellectual  activity 
men  will  philusopiiize ;  and  if  nut  directed  to  noble  and  ioH 
purtant  subjects*  and  with  eight  principles^  then*  (iis  the  Greek 
supliista*  Roman  rhetoricians^  and  Kn^iah  schoolmen*)  they  w^ 
philasupiiize  on  tUmsy*  and  worthless  subjects.  Nay^  ww  ■ 
must  \’t*3tatious*  those  are  tiifen  the  most  determined  metnphyiH 
isans,  oosmogouists*  and  ostitinumens  whose  mouths  are  hiU  of 
dedamadoBs  agniiist  science — and  who  have  persuaded  themr 
selves  chat  they  never  reason  at  olL  Thus  the  question  m  not 
whether  we  will  or  will  not  liave  theory  and  science ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  we  will  Imve  it  true  or  false.  Our  own  age  is  pnr* 
suing  a  host  ot' Interesting  and  worthy  luvesdgatiuin^  wUch  reved 
tresh  and  dwah  beauties  in  this  womieiftiily  t'urmed  wnrki :  hot 
iisw  ohysetioiuk  it  is  more  thau  pomtble*  will  lienoe  aino 
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hare  many  a|>|Mvh^wsitHiii  iKat  a  laiiKcionUy  Kfoaii  baSa  h  not 
laid  in  the  mimis  of  UommiihK  wIh%  are  atraaloiaeH  to  hear  ikal 
ire  are  to  beliew  ttioiv  ia  ooe  Aemaae  SniiftWf^  m$  m. 

It  is  easier  and  shorlrr  to  aetlle  all  aoch  qoeatiom  hy  refemtce 
to  a  text ;  aiui  sione  will  e^'on  s|>eak  as  Uiou|^  il  were  a  slu^t 
upon  God,  to  try  to  add  tt>  iW  certainty  ot  his  wotd%**  Bat 
the  effect  is,  that  a  hcn  any  thiii^  fiwces  the  inquiry*  on  the  aiiml, 
whetlier  that  woixl  is  so  certainly  ham  (nal,  manya  j^rson  painMIy 
feels  something  unsiiMaiuud  in  his  haik  lie  mn  dreads  in¬ 
quiry,  tliinkin^  it  nwiy  Icatl  to  unbelief*  When  fitesh  dUfioaltiea 
press,  he  has  loss  iwa'or  to  resist  than  beibie ;  and  he  is  ftiadn- 
ally  upprehensivo  tiuit  there  is  a  holloa'iioss  in  the  whole  syateas, 
which  makes  him  e\*erv  owy  ill  at  ease. 

We  do  not  speak  ot  the  scepticisui  of  ticious  and  ill-dispoaed 
persons ;  but  of  a^  $oe|>ucism  arising,  as  we  fully  believe,  nmie 
trom  icant  of  ri^ht  tns/rifctiofi,  Uian  from  any  other  came* 
Preachers  appeal  to  die  Scripture,  not  only  when  reasoning 
with  the  church,  but  in  s()eaklng  to  die  world ;  and  it  seems  not 
to  occur  to  luanj,  that  some  present  may  have  doubts coocenung  the 
truth  and  authority  of  the  sacred  volume ;  nay,  are  not  at  ease  on 
prior  (juestions  of  natural  dieology.  But  no  one  can  handle  these 
topics  usefully,  ^unless  aoquainu^  with  the  particular  clast  of 
doubts  which  In  the  present  day  prevail ;  and  aware  what  are  the 
points  obtruded  by  cariUers,  and  what  those  on  which  serious 
minds  feel  anxiety.  To  cairy  on  an  argument  against  cavillers, 
is  perhaps  always  useless ;  but  there  are  many  persons,  in  culti¬ 
vated  congregations,  of  a  difierent  stamp.  They  would  be 
frightened  to  be  called  **  infidels  (the  name  is  bestowed  contro¬ 
versially  with  a  painful  asperity!)  and  the  dread  of  receiving 
M)me  such  repulse,  forbids  them  from  saying  plainly  what  are 
their  doubts,  even  with  a  view  of  receiving  sads&ctioQ*  Much 
less  would  they  drop  any  thing,  to  hurt  what  they  think  the 
professiorud  feelings  of  a  religious  teacher.  Whether  it  is  from 
the  pulpit  or  not,  such  topics  are  to  be  treated,  we  feel  satis¬ 
fied  of  the  importance  of  not  taking  our  foundation  too  much  for 
panted.  In  an  inquiring  age,  it  roust  tend  to  produce  unbelief, 
if  the  Christian  part  of  it,  and  especially  the  teadiers  of  religion, 
are  behind  the  average  ot  their  contemporaries  in  sound  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  basis  of  all  religion :  or  are  unable  to  tyropa- 
thize  with  and  enter  into  the  difficulties  which  others  encounter. 
But  to  do  the  latter,  it  is  requisite  not  only  to  see  nature  as  the 
peasant  and  the  sailor  see  it,  out  somewhat  also  with  the  eye  of  a 
man  of  science. 


The  difficulty  of  uniting  in  one  man  the  numerous  qualifications 
looked  for  in  the  pastor  of  a  church,  might  perhaps  lead  to  the 
inquiry  whether  lectures  on  these  and  other  topics  might  not  be 
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profitably  read,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  minister,  hy  per- 
sons  duly  qualified  by  their  studies  and  habits.  But  it  Is  enough 
at  present  to  hare  adverted  to  the  deficiency,  in  hope  that,  if  there 
he  truth  in  any  of  our  remarks,  some  abler  minds  may  he  directed 
to  the  further  consideration  of  it. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Ah  Afypeal  to  the  Societif  of  Friends.  By  Elisha 
Batks.  8vo.  pp.  28.  London :  1830. 

2.  Extracts  from  the  ffritingt  of  the  Earl^  Friends. 

‘X  The  .HisvellamcoMS  Repoeiiory.  E<iited  by  Elihha  Bates.  Lon¬ 
don  :  1830. 

4.  Reasons  for  Receiving  the  Ordinance  of  Christian  Baptism:  to 
whU'h  are  atided  st)me  ohoervaimns  tm  the  Ijortfs  Sapper,  in  a  lAtter 
Addressed  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  Elisha  Bates.  8ro. 
pp.  20.  London  :  1830. 

5.  Correspondence  between  Elisha  Rates  and  others  upon  the  Subject 
of  his  having  been  Baptized.  8vo.  pp.  12.  London  :  18^16. 

0.  Brief  Remarks  on  the  Scriptural  Eridence  in  Faromr  of  the  Oh. 
semnsnce  of  fh'ater  Baptism  and  the  Isird's  Snppt^r  ;  to  which  arc 
fuided  susne  ObsertHstions  on  the  Propriety  oj  Reading  the  Scriptures 
in  Assemblies  for  the  R'orship  of  God.  12mo.  pp.  51.  Kendal: 
I8:k5. 

OEW  of  the  contemporaries  of  George  Fox,  whether  ranking 
^  amongst  his  persecutors  or  disciples,  ever  imagined,  proba¬ 
bly,  that  lie  would  prove  the  founder  of  a  large  and  influential 
sect ;  sdll  less  that  tne  strange  rhapsodies  which  excited  the  won¬ 
der  of  an  ignorant  peasantry,  or  the  brutal  merriment  of  a 
scarcely  more  intelligent  magistracy,  would,  in  tlie  nineteenth 
century,  be  appeale<l  to  as  oracles,  by  a  body  of  intelligent, 
philanthropic,  and,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  truly  religious 
men. 

Abtiut  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  George  Fox  first 
pntmuigated  the  doctrines  of  the  Friends  in  England.  He  de¬ 
serves,  undoubtetily,  to  be  reg^arded  as  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ni*s».  Visidngj  fairs,  markets,  and  other  places  of  public  resort, 
he  inveigheti  in  strong  terms  against  the  licentiousness  of  the 
times,  and  directeii  all  the  terrors  of  the  law  of  God  against  in¬ 
justice,  drunkenness,  and  other  vices.  Those  who  sat  in  high 
places  did  not  escape  his  warning,  and  w’ere  equally,  with  hum¬ 
mer  delinquents,  the  subjects  ot  his  rebuke,  lie  stood  forth,  a 
firm  and  courageous  advocate  of  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and, 
whenever  occasion  oflered,  fearlessly  denounced  civil  injustice 
and  religious  intolerance,  even  in  the  presence  of  thej^chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation. 
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Honourinjj  his  fon!  awl  fwrtitiu!^  ami  gratofiil  fat  tV  gmid  of 
which  he  ^\•as  the  instniment,  we  shonKt  \\tefot  to  j>a»  o\tt  the 
inconsistencies  of  his  character,  ami  the  emvr*  of  his  ereoii ;  hot 
there  arc  times  when  silence  u|>on  such  topics  is  criminal ;  when 
the  intori'sts  of  truth  rtnpiire  an  unflinwin^  ex'i'vosnre  of  the 
errors  of  men  whom  we  hi^ly  respecU  and  to  whom  we  feel 
l^tly  indebted.  Such  is  our  case  at  the  present  moment,  and 
lerefore,  without  venturing  (or  a  moment  to  impugn  the  sinct'- 
rity  of  (ieorge  Fox,  w'c  cannot  forhear  the  expression  of  our 
strong  synijvithy  anth  those  who,  from  the  purest  modvos  and 
witli  the  l>est  practical  design,  ha%x'  lately  dirccteci  |^rdcuUr  at¬ 
tention  to  the  unscriptural  and  most  pernicious  doctrines  that  are 
to  he  found  in  his  writings. 

In  this  gixxl  work,  the  pious  and  amiahle  author  of  the  |ximnh- 
lets  before  us,  has  occupied  a  distinguished  ^Hisidon,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  America;  while  the  manner  in  which  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  somewhat  protracteti  and  irritaUng  controversy,  which 
has  deeply  interest^  tlic  w’hole  (Quaker  body  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  is  alike  honourable  to  his  Chrisdan  integrity  and  candour. 

That  controversy  should  exist,  and  that  it  should  assume  pre¬ 
cisely  the  character  of  the  one  in  Question,  might  have  been  long 
ago  predicted ;  and,  from  a  careful  obscrnidon  of  the  principles 
and  circumstances  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  would  appear  to 
have  been  inevitable.  It  would  be  a  work  of  superen^don  to 
attempt  in  these  pages  to  show,  that  the  children  of  the  righteous, 
are  not,  bv  virtue  of  their  natural  descent,  certain  to  grow  up  in 
the  fear  oi  God ;  yet,  connexion  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called  Quakerism,  does  descend  from 
father  to  son,  and  hence  liave  arisen  many  of  the  evils  under 
which  the  Society  now  labours.  The  same  disdnetions  of  re¬ 
ligious  character’  are  found  \rithin  its  bosom  as  prevail  without 
it.  There  is  a  strange  mingling  of  the  elements  of  earth  and 
heaven ;  an  unlawful  and  most  injurious  confederadon  between 
the  disciples  of  Christ  and  his  enemies. 

Under  such  circumstances  controversy  must  arise,  and  contro¬ 
versy  tliat  cannot  but  end  in  actual,  if  not  avowed,  separadon. 

tlie  one  hand,  every  opportunity  will  be  seized,  and  every 
roeans  employed,  to  degrade  the  standard  of  authority  and  the 
nile  of  duty,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  practical  influence  of  Divine 
tevehition ;  while  on  the  other,  the  declaradons  of  the  Bible  udll 
^  regarded  as  uldmate  truths  which  admit  of  no  quesdon,  and  a 
•tandard  of  duty  which  allows  of  no  appeal. 

To  tliis  point  may  be  easily  traced  as  to  their  common  origin, 
^  the  differences  which  now  agitate  the  Society.  Mr.  Bates 
deceives  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  he  knows  no  other 
standard  of  truth,  bows  to  no  other  authority,  and  for  this  simple 
that  its  own  completeness  and  sufficiency  form  an  im* 
vou  I.  A  A 
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portsnt  part  of  the  rerelation  tl  conjejn  to  man.  'Fhe  Society, 
of  whicn  he  k  a  member,  however  hiji^hly  they  may  value  the 
Mcred  record*,  have  evidently  other  *tamUrrl*  which  they  exih 
m  equal,  if  not  miperior  to  the  RiHe.  A^inet  thk  lie*  the  whole 
App^  of  Mr.  Rate*  and  hk  friend*. 


•  The  queation,’  he  *ay»,  '  whether  or  not  ('krUtuimiiif,  as  plainly 
^  ftirth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  shall  he  received,  or  even  tolerated 
hy  the  S«K;iety  of  Friends,  ia  now  fairly  at  issue  ;  and  on  the  deciiion 

nuHit  impirtant  consequences  must  depend.  This  question  is  pre. 
senteil  in  a  two-fold  point  of  view.  First,  Whether  the  simple,  una. 
duIU* rated  doctrines  of  Christianity,  both  as  to  faith  and  practice,  as 
those  diictrines  are  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  shall  be  received: 
and  second.  Whether  an  individual  practically  holdin^]^  that  form  of 
doctrine,  which  has  been  delivered  unto  us  in  the  Holy  HcripCares, 
shall  he  depriveil  of  his  reputation  as  a  ermslwtent  friend^  and  be  tnh- 
Jectetl  ti»  official  rmsure, 

•  It  is  the  undeniable  duty  of  every  body  professinff  to  be  Chrigiisn, 
to  «ibject  all  its  doctrines  and  practices  to  earrettinm^  hy  the  recorded 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  When,  however,  this  ia  not  onhr 
ue^tlected  or  refused,  but  the  Scriptures  are  overruled  and  made  to 
bend  to  the  authority  of  the  accn^ited  writings  of  that  body ;  and 
when  those  who  endeavour  to  obey  from  the  heart  that  farm  of  doctrine 
which  has  been  delivered  iinU)  us,  on  the  authority  of  God  himself, 
;irc  Niihjecteti  to  olhcial  censure,  the  case  OMsumea  a  fkirfiil  character, 
r  therefore  appeal  to  this  relijpous  community  for  the  correction  of 
those  tliincs,  whether  of  principle  or  practice  amon^t  us,  which  ire 
inimical  to  the  revival  of  primitive  Christianity.  I  know  the  reply 
which  will  he  made  by  many — That  Qaailertsiii  is  primitice  Ckriiiu 
amity  rrrivrtL 

•  I  ask  then  where  :ue  we  to  lixui  primitive  Christianity  clearly  tnd 
authoritatively  set  forth  ?  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  in  onr  own 
writiuf^.^  If  we  take  the  Holy  Scriptures,  some  part  of  our  own 
writings  must  be  ^ven  up.  If  oo  the  other  hand  we  take  our  own 
writinicB*  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  virtually  set  aside. 
Should  this  preference  to  our  own  writings  be  so  enforc^  upon  onr 
members,  by  tilficial  acts,  as '  to  subject  those  to  censure  who  do  oon- 
torm  to  the  Scriptures,  but  who,  in  so  doing,  deviate  friim  some  lenti- 
mentn  expressed  in  our  «iwu  writings,  then,  plainly  Qmakerigm  will  he 
set  up  in  opposition  to  Ckriotiamij^^  and  the  lan^uge  and  authority 
of  carhf  fnmd*  be  opposed  to  the  language  ana  authority  of  Jetat 
Ckriai,  r  ask  vuu,  my  friends,  are  you  prepared  to  take  thb 
ground  ? 


*  The  eantmversy  now  existing  in  the  Society,  arise*  from  a  dif- 
forenoe  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion,  but  it  is  not  confmed 
to  those  fondamentai  doctrines.  On  the  one  side  the  Holy  ScripCnn* 
are  taken,  as  containing  the  whole  body  <»f  Christian  doctrine,  as  God 
himself  was  pleased  to  give  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  insisted  that 
amr  writings  contain  the  form  of  doctrine  that  is  binding  upon  a* 
However  speciously  some  may  endeavour  to  conceal  the  fact,  it  cana<* 
be  denied,  that  a  fair  examination  of  our  own  writings  by  the  tCaa- 


jtrd  of  Scr^4ur^  i«  iwt  lUMi^ ;  Imu  fm,  iW  <^tnMn\  w  m  «ik» 
jiined  to  nwtt^  tW  Scri|i«ii!t*o  m  tWr  mv  Mi»ofprf»M  !>▼  owr  r^rtr 
fpcnd^. 

*Now,  l>eM\W«  tW  fNuri^il  <li»crftiil  whi^  it  iKnt  cMt  upon  iW 
Word  of  G<id«  tW  ^vkhkikmi  triM^ — .Viy  our  o^n  trninip  in  mil  Mtd 
perfect  tjrreen>ont  with  tW  Hnly  S<fi|>tnret?  Tliit  of  twe^mitT 
bring*  u*  to  tn  o\tminttion»  IV  nttW  ditt  extmintiMHi 
must  uot  enU'ruin  iV  Micf  thnt  onr  mrly  FVwndt  wm  inftUiDlv  M 
by  the  HoW  Spirit,  Thoir  in^^drtiion  w«t  so  conhdcntly  SKwenod  l^v 
tome  of  them,  tnd  W  been  <dVen  re|imted  tnd  ttUnilt^,  tbnt  eem 
the  intimation  that  tbit  n*at  not  the  e«9e>  it  rmrdeH  by  many  at  pi>rwf 
positive,  that  the  indirhlual  who  entxTtamt  donbtt  on  tbit  tubjed,  it 
himself  under  a  delusion. 

*  Considering  the  imputant  bearing  of  thiwe  thingt  on  individuahk 
and  on  the  very  truth  of  the  (bwpel  its^df,  how,  1  atk.  are  they  to  be 
met  ?  The  privlle^w  of  the  mem wrt  of  ihit  Stviety- —  the  pmeperity 
of  the  btaly — the  salratiim  tmils — and  the  honour  of  our  iJord  Jetut 

Christ,  are  all  imnuxliatelv  cimcemdl.  To  say,  in  generul  termt,  that 
our  early  Friends  were  tmsiaktm  in  some  things,  in  whkh  they  sup¬ 
posed  they  o'ere  led  by  immediate  rex'elatnm,  is  regarded  at  tuice,  aa 
evidence,  that  tbooe  who  t;iy  so  are  in  em^r.  This,  if  it  related  only 
to  personal  reputation,  might  l>e  endunxl.  But  n  hen  it  bears 
rectly  on  things  which  relate  to  life  and  salvaikm,  it  becomes  a  aerioua 
question,  how  far  we  shall  refrain  from  stating  facta  to  prtive  only 
that  our  early  Friends  were  /aWbU,  but  that,  on  some  mporimmt 
they  really  wrrt  mistaken,  when  they  cimfidontly  pn^fessiHl,  that  thgy 
were  taught  by  imumediaie  reteiaiion** — Appeal,  pp.  I — 3. 

The  line  of  conduct  ado^xted  in  refusing  to  irv  the  writingu  of 
early  Friends  by  the  word  of  God,  and  in  officially  cenauriitf  ibe 
conduct  of  tho$^  who,  however  dexxiled  to  tiie  interenls  of  the 
^iety,  yet  as  Christians  bound  to  make  that  woid  ibeir 
ultimate  rule  of  faith  and  conduct ;  is  nothing  less  than  tbe  very 
princinle  and  spirit  of  popery.  **  Disguise  it  as  we  may,  exclu¬ 
sion  from  Christian  communion,  is  either  a  punishment  justly 
incurred,  or  a  WTong.  To  exclude  a  tnie  disciple  of  our  I.orn 
from  fellowship,  because,  refusing  to  call  any  otiier  tlian  ('*brist 
mwter  he  appeals  from  tradition  and  human  writings  to  the 
\\  ord  of  God ;  is,  in  our  view,  to  be  guilty  of  a  flagrant  uTong. 
Such  an  appeal  cannot  be  overruled ;  it  is  a  legitimate  one  ;  imd 
who  is  he  tliat,  iu  such  a  matter,  can  have  a  right  to  judga  his 
i)rother  ?*’  • 

111  this  light  the  subject  is  viewed  by  Mr.  llobert  Benson,  of 
I^verpool,  in  his  Advertisement  to  the  Tract  containing  the 
Correspondence  between  Mr.  Bates  and  others,  on  tlic  subject  of 
iii*  having  been  baptized ;  he  says — 


•  Eclectic  iteview,  voL  xv.,  N.  8.,  p.  191. 
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*  WhiUt  exjirewing  no  opinion  of  my  own,  npon  the  act  itielf  whidi 
hn  ocawiont*n  thi*  correaponclenre,  I  may  perhana  in*  permitted  ta 
MIT,  that  I  fully  acc«>rf!  with  my  valued  friend,  Kliaha  Hiitea,  in  the 
jod^pnent  that  it  ahould  be  pibliahetl.  Ff»r,  when  thuae  who  are  fiUii^ 
the  DMMt  prominent  atationa  in  the  Society,  are  thna  preanminft,  in  the 
exerciae  of  one  of  ita  subordinate  functions,  to  issue  unqualified  de. 
clanuions  upon  a  question  whereon  we  differ,  not  only  from  the  under, 
standinfc  ana  belief  of  the  apostles  themselves,  but  alwi  of  the  primitive 
Christians  and  all  other  sc^cts,  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  down  to  the 
present  day — when  acting  npon  these  declarations,  they  are  doing  tU 
in  their  power,  and  using  all  their  influence  to  bring  down  u])on  so 
individual  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  that  too,  in  a  case 
whenun  it  is  not  pretendtnl  that  any  law  exists— it  is  time  that  the 
members  of  the  Society,  generally,  should  be  apprised  of  what  is 
going  on — it  is  time  that  their  attention  should  be  seriously  called  to 
the  subject.  Though  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  he  only  an  affair 
«»f  inditidttal  interest,  yet,  truly,  is  it  one  of  general  interest,  when 
viewed  in  all  its  bearings.  It  involves  a  principle — a  principle,  of 
which  the  pernicious  <iperation  has  hi^n  abundantly  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  the  church  of  Rome — a  principle,  into  the  abuse  of  which, 
the  character  of  recent  proceeilings  amongst  us,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
most  incontestably  shows,  that  we,  as  a  Society,  are  hut  too  prone  to 
slide.* — Corres|siudeiice,  p.  4. 

Mr.  Bates  wiis,  as  he  informs  us,  a  member  of  the  Society  by 
birthright,  and  grew*  up  in  a  strong  attachment  to  the  disdn- 
guisiiing  doctrines  iind  manners  of  die  Friends ;  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  for  some  time  exercised  his  ministry  among  them  in  America, 
his  utUmdon  was  called  to  subjects  which  he  had  formerly  passed 
over  'as  requiring  no  examination.  He  says  : 

^.Vn  anxious  inquirer  asked  me.  What  good  reason,  or  what  were  the 
best  reuauns,  which  we  had  fi>r  laying  a.side  the  ordimmees }  I  gave 
an  aiittwer,  which  though  it  did  not  satisfy  the  inquirer,  put  an  end  to 
the  cmivenaitiim  on  the  subject. 

‘  My  mind,  h«»wever,  was  directed  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  to  find 
some  reasons,  in  addition  to  tliose  we  had  already  advanced,  in  sup- 
jHirt  of  our  p^'uliar  view*.  The  subject  of  baptism  first  engaged  my 
attendun.  But  my  disappointment  cun  scarcely  be  conceiv^,  when, 
instead  of  findiir.;  :ulditional  arguments  in  favour  <if  the  disuse  of 
<irdinanceH,  I  perceivini  that  the  very  pa.ssageH  on  which  we  bjid  relied, 
did  rH»t  support  the  cunduaions  we  hud  drawn  fnim  them  ;  but,  on  the 
I'tinlnu^’,  presenteil  evidence  of  an  entirely  opposite  character.  Dis- 
:ip|Miintinent  incnnisiHi  the  earnestness  of  mv  research.  I  still  hoped 
to  find  sometliing  which  would  fully  sustain  us.  And  when  again  and 
again,  every  argument  which  1  could  frame  to  myself,  ^vas  laid 
]irostnite  before  the  simple  testimimy  of  Holy  Scripture,  I  determined 
Ui  sus|H*nd  my  decision,  sought  fiir  aasisluiice  ami  right  direction  in 
prayer,  aud  returned  again  to  the  examination  of  the  subject 

‘  More  than  twelve  months  elapsed  hef  ire  1  pive  up  the  hope  of 
finding  sutheient  evidenct*  in  Scripture,  for  believing  that  we  had  been 
right  111  laying  tln»se  pnictices  :iside. 
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*  But  when  at  last  ,  tho  ctwvictum  ww  forced  U|)on  me,  that  oor 
pndecessuirs  o^ere  not  warranted  in  the  diMiae  of  ba{>tiMn  and  the 
Mipper,  the  dithcnltit^  in  which  they  had  placed  us,  by  ao  (h>ing,  came 
fully  into  vieo*.  How  to  recn^A-er  what  they  hat!  thus  al>andonetl,  o*as, 
tod'  is,  nttendtHl  o  ith  dilhculiit'it,  which  can  be  fully  realiaed,  only 
after  the  mind  is  cimnnctni  u|Hm  the  primary  miestion. 

*  I  nml  not  notice  thiwe  ditbculUes  in  detail,  «>n  the  present  occa. 
skin.  But  it  is  pro|)er  t4>  remark,  that  my  mind  o-aa  turned  to  the 
Lord,  in  frequent  and  fervent  prayer  ftw*  ri^ht  directi^m.  Few,  if  any, 
of  my  most  intimate  friends  kiu>w  the  priKess  thnuigh  w  hich  my  mind 
UTU  led.  F<»r  as  1  uiis  not,  and  could  not  be,  pre)>ared,  publicly  to 
pmmulpite  the  dtvtrine,  until  I  w';\s  enabled  to  meet  it  in  a  |)ractical 
way,  I  found  it  to  bt*  my  place,  rather  to  set'k  know  leiige  for  nijraelf 
on  tliese  subjiH^ts,  than  U)  undortsike  to  communicate  it  to  tKbera, 
Sometimes,  howex^er,  the  qui^tion  arosi'  in  convorstaion,  in  a  wwy  that 
tlid  not  alloxv  me  to  turn  aside  from  the  expression  of  my  own  judg* 
nient,  so  far  as  it  haxl  Ihhui  fornunl. 

*  But  la'ing  fully  convincoil,  in  rejfard  to  the  altstract  question,  I 
uus  Imund  to  seek  fiir  the  wisdom  w  hich  is  from  :ibove,  to  direct  me 
in  regard  to  the  practicil  dithculties  w'hich  arise  from  our  |)eculiar 
fmition.  These  difficulties  were  at  length  removoil,  but  not  till  Urn 
time  of  my  Last  visit  to  London.  My  conclusions  were  not  the  result 
of  pt*nM»nal  influence,  from  any  quarter  whatever,  but  of  the  full  omu 
victions  of  my  owti  mind. 

‘  After  several  interview’s  with  Dr.  .T.  Pye  Smith,  I  wa$  bantiaed 
l»y  him,  at  his  own  house,  at  Homerton,  on  the  liith  inst.  A  few 
Christian  friends  were  present.  But  though  I  preferred  to  puratie  a 
very  simple  course,  in  accordance  w’ith  some  of  thooe  deeply  Intefrwt- 
iug  examples,  whicli  are  recorded  of  primitive  lielierers,  1  never 
xvifcbiHl  tlu*  transaction  itself  to  lie  regarded,  in  any  diyree.  in  the 
character  of  u  geerri.  I  am  not  usluimed  of  the  profeasiun  1  bum  iMule  ^ 
of  faith  ill  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  uor  of  the  manner  in  which  Ikm4  pro. 
fessiun  was  uiade.  I  rest  on  the  autliority  of  the  commamlmeBt  of 
our  risen  luid  adorable  Redeemer,  and  the  example  of  believera  in  the 
purest  age  of  the  church.  And  while  1  moat  tenderly  sympathiM 
aith  my  beloved  friends,  who  may  have  been  alarmed  or  pained  at 
heuriog  of  the  step  which  1  have  taken,  1  do  sincerely  rejoice,  in  that 
M*nse  of  the  love  and  of  the  Providence  of  God,  which  baa  been 
given  me, 

'  And  now,  in  the  feeling  of  brotherly  regard,  I  wrill  endeavour  to 
rrmove  from  your  minds  every  jiainful  impression  which  you  may 
hive  received  on  the  iiccasion. 

*  And,  in  the  first  place,  I  will  remark,  that  in  being  bi^ised,  in 
c«Hif«niuty  ivith  the  command  of  Christ,  and  the  examples  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  and  primitive  believers,  1  did  not  intend  to  abandon  the  Sociffly  of 
friends,  it  lieing  distinctly  understood,  that  it  was  not  an  initiatiofi 
into  the  particular  Sxiciety  of  wliich  Dr.  Pye  Smith  is  a  pastor.  1 
*hall  leave  it  to  my  friends,  in  their  official  capacity,  to  say  whether  to 

as  we  have  the  apostles  for  an  example  (see  Phil.  iii.  17)  be 
totally  inadmissible  in  our  Society  or  not. 


s 
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*  In  dinpnning  of  tKin  onestimv,  Ut  it  V  fwvirmherorf.  that  theit  k 
oflC,  and,  io  fiir  an  my  inmrmation  thrf^  firtfr  wna  any  ni|| 

of  <fiiiciplixi«  tnurhinjif  th^  qn^stion.  fVn.  con  ymi  nnflfTt^dtf  || 

eemiare  an  mdiTifinal  an  haring  violate  tV  in  a  caat  ii 

wincii  thetr  A  no  dVrtpline  at  all  ^  ff  yon  think  f ho  dioriplino  omfk 
to  pmbibit  thono  thin^,  which  tho  apnotloa  commanHod  and  practised, 
in  the  name  of  therr  Divine  Maator,  mnat  yon  not.  have  <nch  a  rule  «f 
diNcipiine  ftinncfi.  and  not  leave  it  to  individnaU  to  act  in  their  am 
ciiacnciiMi  in  aiich  momentono  eaoeii  ?  Bnt  in  nmktnft  4nch  a  rule,  ai 
It  aNniid  be  takinf^  which  never  hao  been  taken,  yon  should 

aeriunaly  oontuiier  both  the  c/»nM*qnencea  of  the  meamire  and  the  aa. 
charity  <io  which  yon  proceed. 

‘  Ah  to  the  ductrimd  writings  of  the  ^lociety,  we  know  that  they 
are  nut  Uiacxpilne.  If  they  are  to  he  rettarded  in  that  point  of  view, 
chev  miiat  be  taken  '«o  in  ail  their  parta.  Rut  who  wotild  now  he 
willing  to  he  hound  by  ail  that  early  triendii  have  written  on  subject! 
of  liticcrme.  There  are  (leciarationa  in  their  writing,  and  thnae  not  a 

which  no  piuiui  Chriatiun  could  adopt,  in  the  common  and  oL 
viouB  aenM*  of  the  longnuse.  If  they  intended  tlieae  wntinga  to  be 
taken  aa  <if  abaoiute  autborit}*,  no  one  could  safely  dare  to  .iccede  U 
smdi  in  Idea.  D'  they  did  nut,  the  advocates  for  their  writingii  cannet 
tairly  tlniw  trora  them  such  :in  inference.* — Reaaon».  See.,  pp.  *4 — 6. 

Mr.  Bnten  then  quotes  the  declaration  of  the  lafir  yearly  meet- 
IniC  Ill  Loudon.  In  a  document  which  it  emboiiied  In  the  Genenl 
Epiatle*  that  •  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Te»- 
Lament  were  *(iven  hy  Inspiration  of  God ;  that  riierefore  ike 
iiedanidoiiH  contained  In  them  rest  on  the  ;uithority  of  God 
»  iiimaeit ;  that  there  can  be  no  appeal  trom  them  to  any  ocber 
^  .luthurity  whatever;  and  that  no  doctrine  which  is  not  con- 
^  auned  In  them  can  be  required  of  any  one  to  be  believed  as  aa 
'  aitide  of  thith.*  ^  Now  if  these  deciaraduns  were  really  in- 
^  nendeii  to  be  emrted  out  In  practice,*  Mr.  Bates  asks,  and  we 
ismeeive  there  is  irrent  tbice  and  perrimmc}^  In  the  question, 

‘  how  can  you.  on  qtiewions  of  <hictrine,  appeid  to  any  other  a»- 
thority  than  the  Holy  i^ptures  f 

As  <<000 ;»  It  SecMTC  known  that  Mr.  Bates  had  been  baptsed, 
he  received  a  letter,  dated  London*  BIth  fhontb.  4th.  signed, 
Joidab  Forster.  ^!bunuei  Gurney,  and  George  Stacey*  tinm  which 
we  select  the  tniluwing  sentences : 

'  Wt«  lioani.  with  much  cuncero.  after  thou  left  Luadon,  that  thM 
aadst  UiMiicht  it  'riaht  to  imdergu  the  rite  uf  water  Iwptisin,  and  caa- 
oot  lint  deiifuy  .uawnt  w  i^wmfui  a  riyuiptum  of  alitsiatioa  friun  thsw 
fnrimMi  riewH  the  Gospel  ibqwnriuthwi  which  our  iuciety  baa  evfr 
thmaht  Ii.ri||ht  to  uphuki.* 

They  wk* 

la  there  nut  la  obriuos  'ncunalsteiicy  ia  tbv  actinic  la  a  muxu^^  ™ 
•»ur  wcmCT,  whilst  thy  ^entimeitts  we  at  variance  with  those  <if 
body  to  which  tln»u  beMMiir*  ?* 


% 


thf  Wt 

To  Uiw  Mr*  lUu^  ki»  WUt'r 

kii  gincere  niudinirni  Im  \\\^  Imt  tW  tugw^  tJiw^  Kh 

§^me  Tv^[M\\  lK«  III"  niu)  OmiI  in  mkiw 

thii  for  las  jfuiiW  in  iW  nmMi^r  nt  UoKars  h<»  luni  ndvit  in  nmwt 
mce  witli  tho  jmifiwii  ftiMiltmoaiA  nf  wc5iMy%  n  kUi?  W  Kinl  in 

BO  particulnr  vhUhiihI  itn  Tkig  MWr  wng 

by  another  fixau  Mr*  I'nrwterfc  '  tin*  mnnit»  nf 

« morning  navtin^f  of  miaiafrm  nm)  iklm)  dm  lOlk  nf 

10th  month,  which  afntixi  ihnK 

*  Information  haa  l»e^'«  wow  n'ct'iml,  that  Kliaha  !hin>a»  aw  wehnww- 
ledfTHl  minister  of  Ohu>  YtHirly  Mt'olitx^*  who  eowH*  orer  to  thia  ronntrt 
in  the  soring  to  attend  to  mwwe  husiwtos,  has*  aiweo  ihU  wieotinn  wos 
last  held,  during  a  sdwvrt  residewix'  in  the  neighUmrIoaal  of  the  city, 
submitted  to  the  ivrx'monv  of  xmter  iMptiswi*  which  waa  |wyfommt  ht 
a  minister  of  a  div^smting  eimgregathm* 

*  This  nuH'ting  thinks  it  right,  in  much  Christian  hire  fhr  Kliaha 
Bates,  to  n*ct»nl  its  dtvp  emiet'rn  im  the  oceasimt ;  ami  its  eiattinned 
sense  that  the  practice  thus  adviTteil  to  (against  which  imr  ndighma 
lodety  has  unifonulv  l>elievi*d  itsi>lf  calM  u^xn  to  hear  a  pnhiie 
timony,  as  no  |xart  of  the  Christian  dis|HM)satuxn),  ows  mxl  instituted 
by  our  Lord  iuid  Sax'iour,  whom  o*e  have  alu*ays  acknowledgxHl  as  the 
only  and  suprt'me  Head  of  his  Church.* 

To  this  Mr*  IhiU^  replied,  in  a  teroimnite,  acriptunih  ami 
argumentaUve  letter,  fnxm  which  wo  will  only  extract  the  kd* 
lowing : 

‘  Thou  knowest,  my  dear  friend,  that  one  of  the  heaviest  charges 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  that  of  her  undertaking  to  decide  inu 
portant  (piestions  of  doctrine  by  Church  authority  and  not  by  the 
Scriptures.  The  assumption  involves  the  claim  to  tnfallibiiity  of 
course.  Now  I  ask,  if  it  is  desirable  hxr  the  morning  mei'tiug,  or  any 
other  meeting  of  the  Sr-iety  of  FriemU,  in  this  day  to  try  that  ofti'W 
rej>eated  but  abortive  experiment  ?  And  yet  in  what  other  light  ean 
we  regard  the  document  which  you  have  recently  issued  }  In  one 
single  sentence  you  liave  undertaken  to  decide  an  imiKurtaut  point  of 
doctrine,  by  your  own  simple  assertion,  without  the  feast  shadow  of 
proof  from  Scripture.  To  say  without  prwxf  ‘  that  the  practice  thus 
adverted  to.^w'as  not  instituted  by  our  Ijord  and  Saviour,*  places  ytmr 
deasion  stdely  on  the  ground  of  Church  authority,  and  xve  are  coIIikI 
apon  to  believe  as  the  Church  believes,  under  tho  penalty  of  her  dli* 
pleasure.  And  that  penalty  is  not  to  be  determined  by  any  specific 
nilei  of  discipline,  but  by  her  own  discretion.  To  you  who  happen 

Ct  at  present  to  have  this  power  in  your  own  hands,  it  may*  seem  to 
both  safe  and  salutary.  But  as  thou,  and  some  others  of  you,  do 
agree  with  all  that  early  friends  have  written,  you  cannot  till  how 
soon  some  more  consistent  advocates  of  quakerism  may  dispense  to  you 
the  measure  you  are  now  dispensing  to  others.  Of  one  thing  yon^ni^ 
he  certain  ;  you  must  go  the  length  of  advocating  all  that  early  frienaa 
have  written,  or  you  will  be  no  longer  safe  than  you  can  keep  the  reins 
^  power  in  your  <iwn  hands.*  * 


'Vkt  (^maktr  ('onimrmff. 


With  thii  letter,  which,  with  the  others  <|\ioteii,  wmi  pablakwi 
untier  the  direction  of  Mr.  liennon  of  Liverpool,  after  Mr.  Batai 
had  left  this  country  for  America,  the  coiifrorer^  ceaaed  for  thr 

Knt;  but  Mr.  Baten  haa  left  behind  him,  in  the  ^)ainphk% 
e  us,  a  mass  of  important  matter,  which  demands  the  moii 
serious  couslderation  on  the  part  of  those  more  immediatd| 
concerned. 

Such  of  our  reailem  as  are  hunillar  with  the  names  only  of  Fot, 
Ptfuu,  ami  Barclay,  as  of. men  deservedly  distiiu(uished  for  their  pa¬ 
tient  suderiu^r  under  persecution,  their  mlM^rious  diligence  in  what 
they  conceived  to  be  their  calling,  and  their  manly  and  Chnstha 
boldness  In  asst^rdug  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religksn 
liberty,  may  be  astonislied  at  tlie  apparent  severity  of  the  aiii> 
inadversioDs  which  have  been  made  upon  their  Theological  aea- 
riments.  But  a  very  siiperticial  acquaintance  with  this  contnw 
rersv.  will  suffice  to  show,  that  those  senriments  have  been  at  the 
root  of  all  the  evil  which  has  ever  obtained  in  connexion  with 
the  Society.  When  we  name  the  Society  of  Friends,  we  are  not 
designating  a  bodv  distinguished  by  unity  of  sentiment  on  the 
grand  dtKrtriiies  of  Revelation.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  in- 
ciudeti  under  the  general  denomination  of  Friends  or  Quakcfs, 
men,  who  while  uniteii  in  some  points  of  external  peculiarity, 
are  of  every  variety  and  gnule  of  religious  belief ;  uniting  in  un- 
Imllowetl  *and  injurious  alliance,  the  coniinxied  deist,  the  myiDc 
(piicrist,  the  boasting  pluirisee,  and  the  humble  and  sincere 
Christian.  'Fhe  believer  has  been  able  to  satisfy  bis  consdence 
while  remaining  in  communion  with  the  intidei,  and  has  bees 
<leterred  triim  (?oming  out  fmm  among  them,  by  a  morbid  fear  of 
prodttcing  schism  among  those  who  hold  some  peculiar  tenets  ia 
ooinmon ;  w  hile  the  merely  nominal  pn>^es8or  tuis  been  williag 
CO  sluire  the  respectability  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  name, 
when  it  could  be  cheaply  purchased  by  attention  to  a  few  exter¬ 
nals  of  supposeil  religion. 

We  should  not  accomplish  the  design  of  this  article — which  is 
4mply  'to  oommuiiicate  infonnadon  on  the  subject  in  quesdoB — 
were  wre  to  dose  it  without*  extracting  from  die  pamphlets  before 
us  a  tew  sentences  and  paragraphs,  which  will  amply  set  hath 
the  unscriptural  and  ungodly  seudmeiits  which  abound  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  ftieodk  In  the  following  we  have  the 
<aictrine  of  n  rerriaiium  apart  from  the  Bibie  ;  than  w'hich  no 
higina  can  be  more  pemicious,  or  mure  direedy  at  variance  with 
the  inspired  oracles,  opening  wide  the  doodgates  of  error,  and 
iffimiing  an  ensy  entrance  to  every  kind  of  delusion,  supenddon, 
and  spintnai  bondage. 

*  Though  we  tio  acknowledge  the  Scripturen  to  be  >*erT  heaveiily 
ixid  fHvine  writings,  the  use  of  them  to  be  very  ctHiifbriable  and  neers- 
NSfv  to  the  ITiurrh  of  Clirwt.  uid  that  we  also  admire  and  give  ptmiw 


■  *^^RHW^r  )NMP 

!•  tlHf  litHTtl  fir  liU  mxNHltrAil  |>r»H*Hk>»c»  in  Rimming  Umt  ^irt^lii^ 
It  |mn>  iinil  uiKMmi|il^\  «'<»  f  «iv  iKmu^K  m  ^  ^ 

Ctuev,  to  tie  A  Uii^iiHiii^  oC  Ki»  inith.  |W  >0iklcr<iWiw  Mhl 

ilnutions  exvn  of  Ubv^'  xihimi  h^  niAdv  in  |vnMirrrti||; 

them,  w»  thAt  lb<‘v  Iwinf  kv|H  tlwHW  hi  W  a  vriUwxRi  ASAin!t|  t^<iw»hr»»  ^ 
Iff  irr  mrty  O0H  l^rm  Ike  tnrtk  aahI  litMWN 

Ird^,  nor  yri  rmlt^f  jfinifk  mni  mnmweft  ^  Kr<r«iiA<^ 

the  princi|>Al  fumtAin  of  Inilh  miixl  We  iW  Until  itvelf^  h<^  iJMI^wWiie 
cntAinty  Aiid  AiithorUT  ile|ieiiilA  not  11^  AHiilWr^  U^Wmi  me  <^W| 
of  the  MtmuwA  of  Awr  nw  or  Hood*  nn  iwiir  to  Uio  HdOnrAlii  itMf ; 
ind  hariu)?  fmnd  it  thero*  o'o  tro  omi  ]|[o  no  totKif»  Wkmmo 

there  it  springA  out  of  iW  KoorvU  of  tWr  <M?tK*  wWwIi  tro  iNNatNUjbWs 
Even  to  the  ntriiinict  oNif  $nymf$  of  off  mcm^  iro  omof  lo  l4r  lOOfW 

of  (iod  :  /  10000  Ikt  Kirrrml  If  <nW,  ootf  \f  iitty  4mrool0  mt 

$tMitd  thrrf.  Fio  Uii«  o'orti  olmavA  pfxice\>iloUi,  Ai^  doUk  oMnnUt 
)inic(*e(l  from  (nid»  in  aiuI  hr  which  the  unacorchAUo  iviodoiii  of  Goil» 
asd  unseurchaldc  coun;^']  Aiul  will  cottctnnxl  in  the  heorl  of  CnWI  m  rK 
reuleil  unto  us,*'  (Ihirclo)* »  Ai>olot^y>  IVoji,  III,  S,  11,  |v  710 
*  Fur  the  light  Ainl  Spirit  of  Christ  which  u'e  oo(^  do.  And  au  CKrio* 
tiaiiH  ought  to  own,  f\r  their  standing  rule  and  trusty  tVAcher*  Are  in* 
fillihle.  Hut  your  rROKKssKii  staniiakh,  which  is  no  other  ihnn  fW 
mtrrard  text,  and  the  Papist^s,  which  is  no  other  than  tmdition,  tnken 
fnim  that  dark,  and  ii'orse  than  dubious  Omcle  (eii,^  the  erring  mind 
and  mouth  of  their  grand  ghostly  Father  auk  m>tr  pt^T  rAt.t.iltMt,' 

S.  Fisher's  W'orks,  jv  l^lk 

While  the  nurd  of  God  is  spokeu  of  as  not  *  the  praticipal 
^  fountniii  of  all  truUt  and  knowletl^^  nor  yet  the  first  iidet)tiate 
*  rule  of  faitli  and  manners,*  but  oul^^  *  the  outurnrd  text*  and  a 
^  fallible '  guide,  men,  who  are  convicted  of  folly^  iiictinsiAl«iicjr« 
and  inisUike,  are  exalceti  to  a  superiority  ahoi*e  l>ropheta  aiM 
apostles,  tuid  declared  to  utter  the  *  Word  of  the  Lord.*  In  the 
prehice  to  the  Journal  of  George  Fox,  by  William  Potin,  an 
account  is  given  of  the  visions,  revelations,  and  inirades  of  tkia 
extniordinary  man,  of  which  Mr.  Bates  has  iiiaile  exoellenl  lum  in 
his  <  AppeaL*  He  has  also  embodied,  in  his  |iumphlet|  Mvomi 
extracts  from  the  manuscript  pmiers  of  George  Fox,  which  bavo 
rmiitly  come  to  light ;  and  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  (lor* 
iiicious  doctrines  wiiich  he  propagated.  The  deludcnl  mystic^ 
Indulging  the  natural  indolence  of  the  human  mind,  yields  to  its 
unwillingness  to  meditate  upon  eternal  realiUes,  unuer  the  pro* 
lence  of  ‘  silently  waiting  tor  tlie  Spirit*  The  self-righteous 
phannee  stifles  tlie  voice  of  conscience,  and  it  may  be  tlie  rebuke 
of  friendship  accusing  him  of  remissness  in  duly,  by  replying 
‘  he  IS  not  moved  to  it  by  the  Spirit*  And  the  jDeist,  So- 
cinian,  or  Pantlieist,  renders  iiis  daring  impiety,  his  lufldcl  so¬ 
phistry,  and  his  mystic  absurdity,  more  abominable  by  asserting 
dot  it  is  the  trutli,  not  of  the  ‘  Letter  *  but  of  ‘  the  Spirit*  Once 
do  a\i*ay  with  tlie  auUiority  of  the  Word  of  God,  refuse  to  make 
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it  the  Handarri  of  rioct/ine,  the  rule  of  life,  »m1  the  test  of 
ractefy  and  the  step  la  eaay  to  the  idle  vaporint;^  of  Pox  in  hh 
Vuuooa  and  Reyeh^ona^  or  the  iinbliiahin^  infidelity  of  Ei^ 
Hidu. 

F<jr  the  *  Society  of  Friendis'  we  cannot  but  feel  and  exprtw 
our  unteiltned  respect.  Aa  rnembera  of  tlie  body  politic,  their 
Induence  liaa  always  been  conaervative  of  the  principles  of  com* 
merciai  inte^ty  and  civil  liberty.  Aa  Froteatant  nonconfonak^ 
their  uncompromiMinif  oppoaition  to  reliipoua  intolerance,  and 
their  judicious  and  perseverin<t  exertiona  on  behalf  of  our  grcM 
principles  aa  Diaaentera  Irofii  a  Stale  Eatabliahment,  demand  ow 
warmest  g^timde  and  deserve  our  more  decided  imitatioB: 
while  aa  members  of  the  {^reat  human  family,  as  citizens  of  the 
world,  they  are  eminent  aa  the  cordial  and  persevering  promoUfi 
of  every  philanthropic  enterpriae. 

It  la  then  in  the  spirit  of  the  purest  friendship  rliat  we  woaU 
m:ho  trom  without  the  wamint^  that  baa  been  ^iven  by  some 
members  of  their  own  body  ;  bein^*  aaaiired  that  however  opposed 
to  some  of  the  tenets  of  Quakerism,  die  Brarnn  of  Isaac 
Crewdaon  and  the  .  ippral  of  EUisha  Bates,  demand  rlieir  edm  and 
unprejudiceti  examination,  :is  taithfiil  expositions  of  the  truth  of 
God,  and  able  apoloipes  for  our  common  Christianity.' 


Art.  VII.  1.  Ckurrh  Rates,  Quarterly  Review. 

‘2.  Ckurrh  Rates,  Fraser’s  Macazine,  for  February,  X«>.  tlf>. 

X  Letter  to  the  Right  HummrabU  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  Subject 
the  Ckurrh  Rates,  By  George  Wilkins.  D.O.,  .Vrchdeacoa 
of  Nottiiiichuu). 

4.  THe  Prrseni  a  Reii^riotif  Crisis,  By  Rev.  Eow.^n  DrNcoHa, 
M.A.,  Rector  »»f  Newtou-Kyme,  Yorkshire. 

5,  A  Letter  to  the  Ldstor  of  the  Quarterig  Review,  (Jr  the  Subject  sf 
Church  Rates,  By  a  Lay  Dissenter. 

two  things  can  be  more  opposite  in  their  nature  thaa 
*“  Chnstiantty  md  Church  power.  By  Chrisdanity,  of  courie 
we  mean  the  religitm  of  the  New  Testament;  and  by  Clmich 
power,  that  which  Hubordinatea  this  religion  to  the  unhallowed 
purposes  of  a  worldly  or  spiritual  domination.  That  there  shouU 
be  ;uiy  intimate  connexion  lietween  objects  so  totally  Irreconcile- 
able  in  their  iteniua  and  spirit,  in  their  mincipies  .uid  operation, 
is  a  moral  problem  not  easily  to  be  solved.  Such  connexion 
indeed  implies  the  utter  debcueawnt  of  all  that  la  divine  and 
holy  in  the  system  of  the  Gospel.  To  secularize  Clurndani^ 
is  to  deteriorate  its  character;  to  convert  its  mmistera  into  a 
priesthood  armed  with  authority  to  control  the  consaencea  of 
men,  and  to  ^icriiice  their  lives  and  liberties  on  the  altar  of  their 


mi 


intolerance,  is  the  ^  Amt  iW  fkm^cm  of 

(krkness— the  VtUYCt^  of  Vom'o  n  relt^ort^  tmnil-^the  whetl 
boon  of  heaven  for  the  (^oleal  enrw  of  the  lMmon>k^ 

That  was  a  fatal  \lay  fi>r  the  pure  am)  a|\irttual  ehureh  Chriai 
which  opened  to  Iw'r  the  treaanreaof  the  worlds  The  wisalth  Hial 
allured  into  her  aaenrH)  »4heea  the  amhilioua  am)  the  rovetooa.  tW 
proud  and  the  vemil,  |wr|vired  the  war  Amt  the  ntooatrotia  e^ 
iitence  of  this  spirittml  wiekeilness  in  htf^t  |daees^  IVistoea  soon 
became  priests :  priests  aimed  to  he  |vrinees — and  at  lenjSfth  mte  of 
them  dared  to  jdaee  on  his  )>rtov  tim  triple  crown*  assuming  the 
impious  title  ot  Vicar  of  Christ  nm>n  {earth*  But  Iww  did  they 
contrive  to  aceomnnHlate  the  sim|de  institutions  of  Christianity  to 
their  worldly  and  desjwtic  views.  The  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
Judaism  ocenrret)  to  tne  most  sagacious  as  suggesting  a  |dan 
which  could  with  little  dithculfy  Iw  )>roughl  into  oneratioh 
wherever  the  retiring  priests  of  superstition  might  aOon)  t Wm  an 
opportunity  to  tiscend  their  vacant  thrtmes.  Hut  in  setting  up 
the  national  polity  of  the  Jews  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  tlie 
Christian  church,  one  of  two  things  must  be  provided ;  eit)>er  a 
theocracy  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  term,  must  he  tit# 
basis,  the  sanction,  and  the  glory  of  the  ecclesiastical  institute ; 
or  a  vicarial  representative,  and  infallible  head,  must  ht  aet  over 
it,  with  the  very  titles  and  prerogatives  of  the  invisible  Deity.  As 
the  first  could  not  be  pretended,  the  second  was  resolvet)  upon. 
It  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  those  who  were  intent  upon 
establishing  an  exclusive  church,  which  was  to  assunie  the  power 
of  wielding  the  temporal  destinies  of  kingdoms,  and  the  eternal 
fates  of  all  mankind,  to  arm  themselves  with  any  thing  short  of 
divine  autliority,  and  immediate  and  intimate  communication 
with  the  infallible  God.  This  master-stroke  of  infernal  |x>licy  was 
at  last  achieved,  and  the  man  of  sin  erecteil  in  the  city  on  the 
Seven  Hills  a  throne  from  which  he  looked  proudly  down  upon 
all  the  empires  of  the  world,  claiming  them  as  his  own,  and  lay¬ 
ing  them  all  under  the  heaviest  contributions  to  support  hit  arro¬ 
gant  and  impious  usurpation. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  spiritual 
tyranny  in  its  connexion  with  the  civil  power ;  and  we  would 
counsel  those  who  wish  to  employ  themselves  in  this  useful  in* 
cfuiry  to  notice  the  unpresuming  humility  by  which  it  gradually 
pined  the  favour,  and  divided  %e  power  of  the  magistrate  (  the 
mghty  and  ‘  despotic  tone  in  which  it  afterwards  gave  law  to 
•overeigns  and  subjects ;  the  zeal  with  which,  in  the  first  detjp- 
rate  moments  of  decline,  it  armed  the  people  against  the  n^is- 
tnte,  and  aimed  at  re-establishing  its  dominion  on  the  ruins  of 
civil  order;  and  the  asylum  which  it  at  last  found* against  tlie 
hostilities  of  reason  in  the  prerogatives  of  temporal  de$potism«  of 
^hich  it  had  so  long  been  the  implacable  foe.  Here  are  several 
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distinct  epochs,  which  if  we  rightly  mark,  we  shall  be  able  to  ap. 
preciate  the  true  character  of  every  secnlar  establishment  sf 
Cbrisdanity.  The  hrst  and  last  of  these  periods  will  prove  thw 
the  priesthood  are  servilely  devoted  when  they  are  weak;  the 
second  and  third,  that  they  are  dangerously  ambitious  whei 
surong.  in  a  state  of  feebleness  they  are  dangerous  to  libertv; 
possessed  of  power,  they  are  dangerous  to  civil  government  itsi^ 
It  is  consoling  to  perceive  that  their  reign  is  fast  hastening  to  ki 
close ;  and  we  have  increasing  confidence  in  the  prediction  of  t 
late  eminent  statesman,  that  *' church  power  (unless  some  revobh 
tion  auspicious  to  priestcraft  should  replunge  Rurope  in  igiio. 
ranee,)  will  certainly  not  survive  the  nineteenth  century.** 
While  expressing  tliis  conviction,  however,  we  would  in  limim, 
declare  that  we  wage  war  only  with  the  abuses  of*  liberty  and  the 
unjust  political  encroachments  of  churches  connected  with  the 
state,  and  not  with  the  churches  themselves.  A  church  that  most 
fail  unless  sustained  by  the  civil  arm  to  the  injury  of  other  com¬ 
munions,  deserves  not  to  stand.  Let  its  own  dead  weight  pi|ll  it 
down  fur  ever.  But  we  are  no  such  enemies  to  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  as  even  to  imagine,  much  less  to  encompnii 
her  destruction.  Our  free  constitution  will  work  for  us  the  roost 
salutary  changes,  without  exposing  us  either  to  revolution  or 
:mardiy.  liestrictions  on  liberty  must  yield  to  the  spirit  and  pro- 
:;res8  of  the  age.  Church  power  must  retire  within  its  own  limitt, 
without  presuming,  when  the  last  vestige  of  tyranny  tails  from  its 
grasp,  to  inierlere  witli  tlie  ei{aal  rights  and  privileges  of  fm- 
hom  Britons.  Dissenters  and  churchmen  must  no  longer  be 
relative  terms,  implying  civil  and  social  degradation  or  honour, 
hut  simply  as  designating  those  classes  of  tiie  community  which 
range  themselves  under  different  religious  denominations. 

At  die  reformation  the  Powers  of  the  state  in  England  wrested 
from  the  pope  his  spiritual  dominion,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
emancipating  the  people  trcmi  tlie  bondage  which  had  so  long  en- 
tlirailed  them,  but  to  consolidate  one  mighty  tyranny  in  the  person 
of  the  most  despotic  of  our  monorchs;  which  tyranny,  with  a 
slight  interruption,  lie  bequeathed  to  his  successors ;  a  tynumy 
wliich  would  iiave  rivalled  that  ot'  Spain  and  Rome,  had  it  not 
lieen  fur  the  spirit  and  principles  of'  a  class  of  men  who  cherished 
the  sacred  name  of  liberty  in  their  bosoms,  who  abhorred  sU 
iiespotisui,  hut  especially  that  wlikdi  aimed  to  enthral  and  debase 
the  liumaii  mind.  The  struggles  of  the  puritaus  and  iionconfor- 
luisu  during  the  reign  of  Elieabetli  and  the  two  Charleses,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  glorious  revolution,  exposed  the  persecuting, 
despotic,  and  atrocious  character  of  church  power,  as  exercised  % 
thote  imming  fathers  and  nursing  moiliers  of  the  church,  so 
lieortily  lauded  by  .Vrciideacon  Wilkins,  Yet  tyrants  as  were  the 
1  Uimm  ami  the  Stuarts,  tliey  weR*  luerciiui  and  tolerant  as  com- 
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bat  frequently  ur|re<l  thc^n  on  to  |>or|aKMAto  «Wd»  which  h4iTt‘ 
jKtfcely  their  AinUI  thtp  wnilin|;t»  tl^t  hormru  which 

brought  down  the  wmih  of  henven  upon  U>c  hiohucfn  of  tho 
Valley  of  ilinnom. 

At  the  restomiion,  ouch  ww«  the  spirit  of  the  civil  ns  well  ns  iho 
ecclesi.istical  rulers  of  thni  dny,  tiie  Chuirix  of  Kn^rhuwl  wns 
lolemnly  reinstntcil  in  nil  her  exclusive  prefo^tifee^  nnd  the  e\«> 
iatence  of  any  other  chucches  within  the  lenlin^  wns  marked  ns  n 
critne  punishable  by  the  Inwfu  Iti  s|>ite  of  the  couunon  sense 
principle,  which  comuH'nd*  itself  to  the  meanest  caparity,  nnmeW^ 
that  a  church  cannot  lepslate  beyond  its  own  pnle«  niul  that  thclm 
who  do  not  belong  to  its  communion  cannot  properly  he  suhieet  to 
iu  control,  and  yet  whiie  renouncing  the  infallihilit y  of  Koine  and 
therefore  the  divine  right  of  being  the  only  church  to  he  tolemted 
in  the  British  dominions,  the  rrotestant  Church  of  EngUnd 
actually  set  up  the  audacious  claim,  and  proceededi  by  pains  and 
penalties,  by  imprisonments,  by  legaliieil  murders,  and  unautho* 
riled  massacres,  to  enforce  it  upon  the  nomxmformista  of  the 
South;  while,  with  “ the  point  of  her  s won!,**  to  use  the charmes 
teriatic  language  of  Milton,  **  site  wrote  a  bloody  rubric  on  Hte 
bark  of  the  Scotch,**  The  revolution  of  U>88,  though  it  alterctl 
her  circumstances,  produced  no  change  in  her  character*  An  Act 
of  Toleration  passed  the  Icgislatun',  but  odendeil  intolerance 
made  episcopal  and  other  palaces  ring  with  its  lamentations  and 
regrets.  The  church,  like  Pilate,  w^ashed  her  hands  of  all  par* 
tidpition  in  this  liberal  measure  of  the  government.  She  was  at 
much  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Five  Mile  Act,  as  she  is  at  this 
moment  to  the  abolition  of  the  Church  rates.  The  Test  and  Cor* 
poration  laws  were  dearer  to  her  Uian  all  her  thirty-nine  articles, 
and  the  day  that  should  see  them  erased  from  the  statute  book, 
she  predicted  would  be  fatal  to  her  existence.  Now  the  fearful 
omen  of  lier  doom  comes,  in  the  ** questionable  shape**  of  justice 
to  Dissenters,  whom  for  centuries  she  has  maligned  and  perse¬ 
cuted,  and  yet  compelled  to  contribute  to  her  worship  and  her 
buildings,  her  surplices  and  her  sacraments.  As  the  confederated 
foe  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  she  uniformly  oomplaina  of 
aggression  upon  her  constitution,  as  **  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
of  the  land,**  When  those  whom  her  domination  has  excluded 
from  the  possession  of  their  equal  rights,  as  men  and  English* 
raen,  demand  their  restoration,  and  apply  to  parliament  to  redress 
|heir  manifold  wrongs,  they  are  instantly  stigmatized  as  direct¬ 
ing  all  their  efforts  against  the  church,  the  bulwark  of  religion, 
die  conservator  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  apostolic  instructor  of 
die  people.  When  they  attempt  to  effect,  by  constitutional 
®fans,  any  salutary  clmnge  in  an  oppressive  law,  forthwith  they 
denounced  as  the  descendants  of  the  Regkidiet  who  brought 
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the  martyred  Charles  to  the  scaffold ;  as  political  agitators,  “given 
to  change,'*  and  spreading  anarchy  and  confusion  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  destruction  of  Christianity,  which,  by  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  device  peculiar  to  Churchmen,  they  identify  with  their  own 
arbitrary  assumption  of  civil  privileges,  withheld  from  their  non- 
conforming  Christian  brethren.  When,  we  may  confidently  ask, 
has  any  attack  been  made  upon  the  church,  upon  its  legitimate 
property,  and  its  zealous  endeavours,  as  a  religious  institution,  for 
diffusing  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  piety  through  the 
nation  ?  Dissenters  have  already  gained  much  from  the  liberal 
concessions  which  a  British  parliament  has  made  to  the  justice  of 
their  claims ;  but  have  not  those  concessions,  at  every  step,  en¬ 
countered  all  the  opposition  that  church  power  has  been  able  to 
bring  against  them?  What  invective  has  been  too  keen,  what 
calumny  too  foul,  what  hatred  too  rancorous,  to  be  employed 
against  the  Dissenters  by  perjured  pluralists  and  a  hireling  press, 
when  they  have  dared  to  implore  the  legislature  to  break  their 
chains,  and  to  grant  them  a  civil  equality  with  their  defamers  and 
persecutors  !  It  is  true  that  in  their  present  arduous  struggle  to 
be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  an  odious  impost,  which  they  have 
too  long  patiently  endured,  they  are  encouraged  and  sustained 
by  liberal  churchmen,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  and  that 
thousands  of  all  religions  and  professions  feel  that  church  rates 
are  a  national  grievance,  and  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  church 
should  build  and  repair  her  own  sacred  edifices.  Yet,  where  are 
the  dignified  clergy  that  “rear  their  mitred  heads  in  parliament,” 
or  comfortably  repose  in  their  cathedral  stalls,  who  echo  back  the 
voice  of  justice,  or  respond  to  the  feelings  of  suffering  millions, 
who  complain  of  “a  yoke  that  neither  they  nor  their  fathers 
could  bear?”  The  hierarchy,  true  to  its  own  consistency,  will 
yield  nothing — not  any  thing  but  by  compulsion — it  abhors  the 
voluntary  principle  except  in  receiving  **  the  wages  of  unrighte¬ 
ousness  ;”  it  must  be  “on  compulsion"  or  not  at  all.  Its  fingers 
have  acquired,  by  long  usage,  the  habit  of  contraction,  and  cannot 
relax  except  coerced  by  the  galvanic  battery  of  popular  indigna¬ 
tion.  What  with  abuse,  unsupported  and  gratuitous  statements, 
sophistical  and  jesuitical  attempts  at  something  like  argument, 
they  have  made  out  their  case.  What  it  is  really  worth,  as  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  question,  either  of  the  equity,  the  legality,  or  even 
the  expediency  of  continuing  the  church  rates,  we  shall  succinctly 
show,  wc  doubt  not,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  our  readers  and  the 
public. 

The  abuse  of  our  opponents  we  regard  as  a  betrayal  of  their 
cause ;  an  evidence  at  once  of  their  imbecility  and  their  depravity. 
Usurped  power,  and  iniquitously  obtained  wealth,  are  usually 
defended  and  maintained  by  weapons  worthy  of  their  possessors. 
Fraser,  in  espousing  a  cause  wliich  every  friend  of  justice  and 
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religion  condemns,  is  as  vituperative  and  abusive  as  on  former 
occasions.  Still  the  Tory  assassin,  and  the  hired  bravo  of 
the  Church,  he  writes  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  well  knows 
that  he  is  uttering  calumny,  and  indulging  in  gross  and  wilful 
misrepresentation.  Having,  it  seems,  little  character  beyond  the 
Tweed,  from  whence  he  is  a  voluntary  exile,  nor  any ‘Mocal 
habitation  in  England,  unless  it  be  in  some  office,  alien  to  the 
society  of  Christians  and  gentlemen,  he  is  reckless  of  all  conse¬ 
quences,  and  cares  not,  if  he  can  earn  the  bread  of  infamy,  by 
whom  he  is  hated  and  despised. 

From  Archdeacon  Wilkins,  a  titled  and  a  beneficed  clergyman, 
and  filling  a  high  ecclesiastical  station,  a  different  spirit,  and  a 
more  courteous  demeanour,  might  have  been  expected.  If  actu¬ 
ated  less  by  Christian  charity  than  worldly  policy,  he  should  at 
least  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  candour,  and  refrained  from 
using  harsh  names,  and  imputing  evil  motives.  Till  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  present  pamphlet,  on  “  the  subject  of  the  Church-rates,” 
we  had  no  knowledge  of  Archdeacon  Wilkins,  except  what  we 
derived  from  a  production  of  William  Howitt,  in  which  this  vene¬ 
rable  personage  makes  a  very  sorry  figure.  His  letter  to  Lord 
John  Russell  now  before  us,  is  sufficient  evidence,  that  from  the 
hands  of  the  offended  and  calumniated  Quaker,  he  received  no 
severer  castigation  than  his  peculiar  merits  deserve.  The  Church 
may  well  cry,  when  defended  by  such  advocates,  Save  me  from 
my  friends!”  The  opponents  of  Church-rates,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Archdeacon,  are  “  extravagant  and  mischievous 
partizans,”  their  “  pretext  of  tenderness  of  conscience  a  miserable 
piece  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit,”  and  “  their  present  object  political, 
if  not  revolutionary.”  They  are,  moreover,  taunted  with  their 
numerical  insignificance,  ‘‘  the  paltry  amount”  of  tlieir contributions 
in  tlie  form  of  Church-rates,  their  opposition  or  indifference  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  poor,  their  ingratitude  to  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  ample  toleration  they  have  so  long  enjoyed  under 
its  mild,  and  liberal,  and  protecting  influence as  well  as  for  the 
benefits  it  indirectly  confers  upon  them,  as  a  religious  institution, 
— affording  them  “  a  better  land  to  live  in,  the  purification  of  the 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  they  breathe:  benefits  more  than 
equivalent  for  any  sum  they  may  be  compelled  to  pay  to  a  church 
which  thus  blesses  them  against  their  will.”  These  are  some  of  the 
various  counts  in  the  bill  of  indictment  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  has  been  drawn  up  against  the  enemies  of  her  aggressions 
upon  liberty  and  conscience.  They  are  all,  more  or  less,  con- 
.  tained  and  answered  in  the  publications  whose  titles  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Passing  over  the  impotent  malignity  which  imputes  “  hypocrisy 
and  deceit”  to  those  who  plead  “  tenderness  of  conscience”  as  the 
ground  of  moral  and  religious  action,  in  cases  which  involve 
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opposition  to  existing  laws  and  institutions,  as  betraying  a  secret 
more  disgraceful  to  the  accusers  than  the  accused ;  a  secret  which 
ought  to  place  them  beyond  the  pale  of  every  ehurch  that  deserves 
any  other  name  than  that  of  Antichrist: — we  may  briefly 
notice  the  charge  of  “  extravagant  and  mischievous  partizanship,” 
combined  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  which  is  “  political,  if 
not  revolutionary — If  there  were  any  thing  vague  and  indefinite 
in  the  publications,  ^eeches,  resolutions,  and  petitions  of  the 
Dissenters,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances, 
their  enemies  might  avail  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  in  order 
to  fix  upon  them  the  charge  of  a  sinister  and  ambitious  design. 
But,  as  the  avowal  of  their  sole  object  is  as  plain  and  explicit 
as  can  be  conveyed  by  language,  those  who  charge  them  with 
entertaining  ulterior  views  are  no  better  than  defamers.  If  the 
removal  of  what  is  a  barrier  to  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  all 
the  benefits  of  a  civil  constitution,  founded  on  the  basis  of  just 
and  true  liberty,  ecjual  and  impartial  liberty,  to  good  subjects  of 
every  class,  irrespective  of  their  religious  creeds  and  professions, 
churches  and  modes  of  worship  ;  if  to  attempt  this,  be  extrava¬ 
gant  and  mischievous  partisanship,  the  Dissenters  are  not 
ashamed  to  declare,  that  this,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  will  ever 
satisfy  them ;  and  whatever  of  the  hierarchy  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation  at  large,  so  that  no  indivi¬ 
dual  shall  have  to  complain  that  he  sustains  the  slightest  injury 
in  person,  character,  or  property,  on  the  pretext  of  his  being  a 
schismatic,  a  heretic,  or  a  Dissenter; — this  must  be  conceded; 
and,  if  the  Church  of  England  will  n5t  yield  all  that,  in  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  great  principle  she  has  unjustly  usurped,  why  then 
she  must  be  compelled  by  the  legislature.  And,  may  we  ask. 
What  is  there  “  political  or  revolutionary”  in  this?  The  Dis¬ 
senters  demand  civil  and  social  rights,  not  for  themselves  only, 
but  for  all  their  fellow-subjects.  If  civil  and  social  wrong  have 
no  existence  in  the  body  politic;  if,  in  Church  and  State,  the  in¬ 
terests  and  happiness  of  all  arc  equally  regarded — revolution  is 
impossible,  and  the  agitation  of  the  country,  on  account  of  ima¬ 
ginary  grievances,  must  recoil  with  vengeance  upon  its  authors. 
But,  if  serious  injustice  be  maintained  and  inflicted ;  and,  if  an 
arrogant  and  self-sufficient  portion  of  the  community  sternly  per¬ 
sist  in  opposing  the  remonstrances  and  demands  of  the  aggrieved 
and  the  suffering,  we  may  justly  charge  upon  them  wdiatever  poli¬ 
tical  evils  may  result  from  their  obstinacy.  Those  who  refuse  to 
change  laws  no  longer  applicable  to  the  state  of  society,  and  who 
enforce  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  who  revive  obsolete 
sUitutes,  iind  get  up  writs  of  rebellion  against  the  members  of  a 
different  church  they  have  for  centuries  oppressed,  and  at  last 
driven  to  madness ;  these  are  the  political  incendiaries,  these  the 
revolutionists,  and  the  insane  abettors  of  anarchy.  Wc  perceive 
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it  has,  of  late,  been  attempted  to  create  a  distinction  between 
the  pious  and  the  political  Dissenter ;  the  former  is  complimented 
for  his  devout  acquiescence  in  all  the  grievances  which  a  dominant 
church  has  attached  to  dissent ;  while  the  latter  is  classed  with 
infidels,  papists,  and  radicals,  because  he  asserts  his  own  rights 
as  a  Christian  and  a  Briton  ;  and  determines  to  employ  all  lawful 
efforts  to  wipe  off*  the  stigma  of  intolerance  and  injustice  from  the 
Christian  name.  Because  he  does  not  tamely  submit  to  be  in¬ 
sulted  and  robbed  at  the  same  time ;  to  be  told,  that  he  has  no 
hope  but  in  the  unconvenanted  mercy  of  God,  and  yet  that  he 
must  pay  to  the  covenanted  church,  just  as  cheerfully,  and  to  the 
same  amount  as  the  most  favoured  of  her  sons ;  because  he 
*  appeals  to  the  good  feeling  and  manly  sense  of  his  country  against 

insolence  and  impiety  like  this,  he  is  stigmatized  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  Political  Dissenter.  Political  Dissenters  of  this  stamp, 
and  we  know  of  no  others,  may  well  smile  at  an  imputation  which 
comes  with  an  admirable  grace  from  a  hierarchy  which  has  no 
other  than  a  political  existence ;  which  claims  the  first  magistrate 
of  the  empire  as  its  head ;  which  has  for  its  rulers  barons  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  which  allows  its  clergy  to  intrigue  for  election-  / 
7  eering  purposes,  in  order  to  gain  preferments  to  cathedral  stalls 

and  prel)endal  dignities ;  which  permits  them  to  be  seen  on  the 
hustings  at  every  contested  election,  and  to  sit  on  every  magiste¬ 
rial  bench.*  If  to  be  political  be  a  crime,  then  the  Church  of 
England  is  only  a  mass  of  iniquity.  It  is,  in  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  a  political  establishment.  The  religion  of  Dissent  is  the 
religion,  not  of  rubrics,  and  canons,  and  acts  of  parliament ;  but 
1  of  the  New  Testament.  It  repudiates  every  political  connexion, 

and  is  based  on  this  priiiciple,  that  spiritual  sanctions  arc  alone 
applicable  to  a  spiritual  institution,  which  knows  no  head  but 
Christ,  and  receives  no  laws  for  its  government  but  such  as  belong 
to  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world.  There  is  so  much  ludi¬ 
crous  inconsistency  in  taunting  the  Dissenters  with  their  numerical 
inferiority,  and  the  insignificance  of  the  amount  of  their  ecclesias¬ 
tical  exactions ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  insisting  upon  their 
payment  of  these  exactions  as  indispensable  to  the  very  being  of 
the  Church,  and  representing  their  present  opposition  as  so  for¬ 
midable  that  nothing  less  than  its  ruin  will  ensue,  that  we  only  men¬ 
tion  it  again  as  exhibiting  the  kind  of  tactics  which  the  hierarchy 
employs  when  its  craft  is  in  danger.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  Presbyterians  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  who  as  distinguished  from  its  resi¬ 
dent  and  non-resident  episcopal  clergy,  comprehend  within  a  mere 


*  Sec  tlie  speech  of  the  Kev.  John  Blackburn,  at  Ipswich,  Januarj’  10. 
VOL.  I.  B  B 
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fraction  the  entire  population ; — the  Dissenters  of  the  whole  empire, 
properly  so  called  ;  together  with  an  immense  and  an  increasing 
number  of  liberal  Churchmen,  are  all  of  them  thoroughly  pledged 
to  the  total  annihilation  of  Church-rates, — it  may,  perhaps,  become 
Archdeacon  Wilkins’s  National  Church  to  be  a  little  more  reserved, 
and  to  adhere  with  greater  strictness  to  the  truth,  instead  of 
arrogating  to  herself  the  pompous  title  of  ‘National.’  The 
Established  Church  of  England  she  is ;  and,  if  she  mean  to 
continue  so,  she  must  become  a  pupil  in  a  school  where  we  fear 
she  has  long  been  either  a  truant  or  a  dunce,  and  whose  funda¬ 
mental  lesson  is,  to  churches  jis  well  as  individuals,  ‘  Do  justly ; 
love  mercy;  walk  humbly  with  God.’  We  rejoice,  that  many  of 
her  clergy  are  awaking  to  a  sense  of  their  relative  position,  and 
that  of  their  church.  Mr.  Duncombe,  the  rector  of  Newtonkyme ; 
and  Mr.  Gillmor,  the  perpetual  curate  of  Illingworth,  have 
written,  in  a  spirit  of  manly  independence  and  of  Christian  liber¬ 
ality,  which  reflects  infinite  honour  upon  their  character;  and 
there  is  a  passage  in  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Rolls,  the  rector 
of  Aldwinkle,  addressed  to  the  *  Globe,’  which  we  hope  tlie 
venerable  Archdeacon  will  *  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
‘  <ligest.’  Ms  it  come  to  this,’  he  exclaims,  ‘  that  the  whole 
‘  body  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland — those  millions  of  an  injured, 

‘  insulted,  and  despised  people,  shall,  with  becoming  scorn,  reject 
‘  the  humiliating  offer  of  a  state  provision  for  the  support  of  their 
‘  church,  whilst  we  meanly  submit  to  be  the  degraded  stipendi- 
‘  aries,  or  rather  the  legal  plunderers,  of  those  whom  nothing  but 
•  dire  necessity  compels  to  contribute  to  our  ecclesiastial  re- 
‘  sources.” 

The  claim  set  up  for  the  Church  of  England,  that  it  is  the  poor 
man’s  church,  and  that,  if  deprived  of  the  emoluments  derived 
from  the  “  Church-rates,  the  most  dreadful  oppressions  will  be 
committed  against  the  poor;  and  that  the  poor  cottager,  thus 
driven  from  the  sanctuary  of  his  fathers,  to  which  he  has  been 
attached  from  his  infancy,  would  be  compelled  to  attend  the  con¬ 
venticle,  and  be  made  subject  to  pew-rents  and  other  contribu¬ 
tions,  as  implying  a  charge  against  the  Dissenters,  is  one  of  the 
most  Utopian  that  a  perverted  imagination  has  ever  invented, 
dudas  cared  for  the  poor,  for  he  was  a  thief,  Jind  hadj  the  bag. 
’Phe  poor  man’s  church,  forsooth  !  Has  any  church  on  earth 
lH*en  so  culpably  neglectful  of  the  poor  as  the  hierarchy  of 
England?  The  Church  in  Wales,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  ex¬ 
pelled  the  poor  from  its  sanctuaries,  and  consigned  them  to  igno¬ 
rance  and  profligacy ;  the  churches  were  universally  deserted, 
and  the  people  became  the  most  depraved  in  the  empire.  The 
little  band  of  evangelical  heroes  who  laboured  to  reclaim  them, 
and,  with  astonishing  success,  driven  with  their  numerous  flocks 
from  the  pale  of  the  establishment  by  the  most  wanton  and  cruel 
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persecution,  diffused  religion  through  the  length  and  the  breadth 
of  the  land ;  but  none  of  them  have  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  Throughout  England  the  poor  have  been  abandoned  to 
the  sectaries,  and,  but  for  the  liberal  and  unwearied  exertions  of 
Dissenters,  they  must  have  perished.  And,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  our  cities  and  manufacturing  towns,  our  collieries  and  agri¬ 
cultural  districts,  would  be  destitute  of  the  bread  of  life  were  it 
not  supplied  to  them  from  the  same  sources.  Mere  church-room 
is  all,  for  the  most  part,  that  this  boasted  poor  man’s  church 
has  furnished,  to  meet  the  spiritual  exigencies  of  this  rapidly 
increasing  class  of  our  fellow-subjects ;  and  this  has  proved  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate ;  and  the  poor  are  still  left  without  the  means 
of  religious  instruction.  How  repulsive  and  alarming  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  where  Protestant  bishops  have  fre¬ 
quently  interfered  to  put  down  the  zealous  efforts  of  pious 
clergymen  and' laymen  to  enlighten  and  to  save  them! 

Archdeacon  Wilkins  has  made  revelations  as  to  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poor  of  Nottingham,  which  show  the  utter  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  his  own  labours,  and  those  of  his  coadjutors,  to  remedy 
the  crying  evil.  As  it  regards  the  poor,  the  Church  of  England 
is  comparatively  a  nonenity.  For  twenty  years  the  Lancasterian 
and  Sunday  schools,  the  Tract  and  Home  Missionary  Societies  of 
the  Dissenters,  and,  more  recently,  the  Christian  Instruction 
Society  and  the  City  Mission,  have  effected  more  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  than  all  the  gorgeous  and  costly  machinery  of  the 
state  church  for  centuries.  ‘  Teach  a  poor  man  to  think,’  says 
the  late  Robert  Hall,  ‘  and  you  give  him  the  principle  of  all  pro- 
‘  perty,  raise  him  to  importance,  place  him  in  the  rank  of  a  bene- 
‘  factor,  and  by  the  penny  he  cheerfully  subscribes  to  advance  the 
*  interests  to  which  he  has  learnt  to  attach  the  highest  value,’ 
you  lift  him  up,  according  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  scale  of 
society;  you  impart  to  him  moral  dignity  hy  stamping  liim  wdth 
moral  w  orth.  The  poor  have  seat-room  to  a  far  greater  extent,  of 
which  they  avail  themselves,  in  Methodist  and  Dissenting  chapels, 
than  they  have  ever  yet  found  in  the  parish  churches.  Formal 
prayers,  and  cold  sermons,  and  habitual  neglect  of  their  families 
and  interests,  w  hich  prevail  in  so  many  large  districts,  will  neitlier 
attract  them  to  church  nor  improve  their  habits.  The  Church  in 
Wales,  we  repeat  it,  has  absolutely  done  nothing,  nay  worse 
than  nothing ;  tlie  religious  character  of  the  people  must  he 
Jiscribed  to  other  causes ;  and  similar  facts  go  far  to  establish  the 
same  conclusion  as  it  regards  the  other  portions  of  the  country : 
w  hat  the  Church  of  England  has  any  w  here  attempted  for  the 
spiritual  edification  of  the  poor,  she  has  been  compelled  to  do  by 
the  pressure  from  w  ithout.  Fraser  and  the  Quarterly  utter  an  in¬ 
finite  deal  of  nonsense  on  this  subject.  The  tithe  processes  and 
writs  of  rebellion,  the  murders  and  massacres  of  Indand  speak 
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volumes,  which  the  nation  well  understand ;  they  perceive  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  sense  in  w  hich  this  poor  man's  is  also  the  poor 
widow’s  church.  Is  this  a  period  w  hen  churches  can  safely  throw 
aw'ay  the  shreds  of  character  which  cling  to  them  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  proclaim  their  utter  destitution  of  human  feeling  and 
divine  philanthropy  ? 

But  the  ingratitude  of  the  Dissenters  to  the  state  Church. 
Monstrous!  Tliey  forget  their  obligations,  ‘Jthe  ample  toleration 
‘  they  have  so  long  enjoyed  under  its  mild,  and  liberal,  and  pro- 
‘  tecting  influence  !  ’  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  wdiat  never  had  any 
existence.  How  little  do  such  w  riters  as  Fraser  and  Archdeacon 
Wilkins  understand  the  nature  of  true  religion ;  and  they  are 
most  strangely  ignorant  of  the  past.  Mr.  Prebendary  Townsend, 
in  tlie  fervour  of  his  apostolic  zeal,  once  wrote  a  work  wdiicb  be 
entitled,  ‘  Tlie  accusations  of  History  against  tbe  Cburcb  of  Rome,’ 
and  rather  unnaturally  exposed  tbe  sbame  of  tbe  Mother ;  w  oiild 
he  not  be  rendering  an  essential  service  to  tbe  dignitaries  and 
hirelings  of  his  own  communion,  were  he  to  publish  a  similar 
w’ork  to  unveil  tbe  amiable  and  tolerant  character  of  the  daughter  ? 
It  is  not  in  tbe  nature  of  an  established  cburcb  to  tolerate ;  and 
tlie  Church  of  England  has  never  betrayed  tbe  slightest  tendency 
to  a  w  eakness  so  totally  at  variance  w  ith  her  constitutition.  With 
what  relentless  cruelty  did  she  persecute  Uie  Puritans  ?  and  what 
w^as  her  intention  w  hen  she  compelled  the  state  to  pass  w  ith  such 
indecent  haste  the  Act  of  Unifonnity  ?  Did  she  not  deliberately, 
and  w'ith  forethought  and  savage  delight  contemplating  tbe 
fatal  consequences,  drive  two  thousand  holy  ministers  from  their 
pulpits,  and  brand  them  as  outlaw’s,  hunting  them  and  multitudes 
of  other  excellent  men  from  every  market  tow  n  in  the  kingdom, 
harassing  them  with  tbe  Five  Mile  and  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  and  reviving  against  them  every  sanguinary  statute,  con- 
^igning  as  many  as  she  could  ‘  clutch’  to  the  dungeon  w  here  they 
w  ere  doomed  to  pine  and  linger  in  the  deepest  wretchedness,  and 
where  some  of  them  actually  perished  ?  And,  ever  since  that 
period,  has  any  thing  like  toleration  to  Dissenters  been  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  aggression  upon  her  prerogatives? 
How'  often  has  she  called  upon  the  public  and  the  legislature  to 
give  vigour  to  the  law,  and  raise  its  strong  arm  to  crush  the  sec¬ 
taries  !  The  ‘  Lay-Dissenter,’  in  replying  to  tbe  Quarterly,  as¬ 
sails  him  with  the  following  just  and  pertinent  rebuke  : 

'We  are  told,  forsooth,  that,  ‘so  long  as  the  Dissenter  was  content 
with  his  position  in  tbe  state,  w’hich  was  that  of  complete  toleration, 
and  did  not  swk  to  disturb  the  Establishment,  his  scruples  were  res¬ 
pected.’  Toleration!  the  toleration  of  the  sjKiiler  towards  tlie  des- 
{Hiileil  ;  continuing  just  as  long  as  the  latter  does  not  attempt  to 
withhold  the  liooty !  There  is  an  infinity  of  insolence  in  that  w  ord 
toleration.  Men  professing  to  lie  Christians,  indeed,  tolerating  the 
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worship  of  God  by  a  fellow-Christian,  and  contenting  themselves  with 
merely  taking,  for  their  own  use,  a  jMrtion  of  his  goods  and  chattels  ! 
There  is  toleration  for  gambling-houses  all  over  the  metropolis ;  for 
tea-gardens  and  open  shops  on  the  Sabbath ;  for  gin.palaces  in  all 
directions ;  for  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  prostitutes  who 
nightly  defile  our  streets  and  public  ways  ^vith  obscenity ;  and  the 
Dissenter  has  also  toleration,  and  ought,  forsooth,  to  be  well  contented 
to  pay  for  it ;  saying,  with  Shy  lock,  to  those  who  condescend  to  take 
his  money — 

'  Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman’s  key. 

With  ’bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness. 

Say  this — 

‘  Fair  Sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 

Y ou  spurned  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  call'd  me.  Dog.  And  for  these  courtesies 
I’ll  give  you  thus  much  monies  !* 

‘Your  kindness,  Mr.  Editor,  knows  no  bounds.  You  have ‘for 
some  time,  sunk  the  sin  of  schism,  as  if  there  was  not  a  word  about  it 
in  all  Scripture.'  Perhaps  there  is  as  much  wisdom  as  lil)erality  in 
having  thus  sunk  it ;  for  the  schism  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  can¬ 
not  mean  secession,  especially  from  the  Church  of  England,  for  that 
Church  was  not  in  existence  till  ages  after  the  Scriptures  were  writ¬ 
ten  ;  and  if  it  mean  secession  from  any  established  form,  then  the 
Church  of  England  is  essentially  schismatic." 

As  a  further  evidence  of  dissenting  ingratitude  to  the  Church 
of  England,  we  are  reminded  of  the  benefit  which  it  indirectly 
confers  upon  us.  However  we  may  be  rated,  it  seems,  according 
to  Archdeacon  leather,  ‘  we  have  our  full  equivalent,  in  having  a 
‘  better  land  to  live  in ;  the  purification,  through  the  gospel,  of  the 
‘  moral  atmosphere  in  which  we  breathe,  being  worth  more  than  any 
‘  man  has  to  pay  for  it.’  Now  dissenters  are  so  ungrateful  as  to 
think,  that  if  this  charge  has  any  weight,  it  falls  most  heavily 
upon  the  state  churcli ;  which  owes  on  this  score  every  thing  to 
them.  In  this  case  they  contend,  they  have  been  the  benefactors ; 
this  ‘  better  land  ’  is  indebted  for  its  improvement  to  them  ;  this 
moral  atmosphere  is  created  by  their  purification,  through  the 
gospel ;  and  the  lungs  of  the  establishment  must  ascribe  their 
healthy  action,  to  those  who  drained  the  stagnant  and  pestiferous 
marshes,  and  reclaimtid  the  hideous  wastes  around  them  :  and  this 
too  when  the  clerical  husbandmen  were  too  indolent  to  take  the 
field,  or  lend  the  least  aid  in  converting  the  desert  into  the  garden 
of  God ;  nay,  while  during  a  series  of  years,  they  employed  a 
worldly  and  infidel  energy,  to  counteract  the  disinterested  and 
arduous  efforts  of  methodist  and  sectarian  zeal.  The  author  of 
the  Book  of  the  Denominations*  has  proved  this  beyond  the  pos- 


*  Why  is  this  work  suffered  so  Jong  to  remain  out  of  print?  This  is  the 
crisis  for  its  reappearance. 
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of  contradiction.  But  for  the  reformation  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  begun  by  Mr.  Wliilfield,  and  the  Wesleys,  and  whom  the 
church  cast  out  of  her  bosom,  such  was  the  general  ignorance  jind 
negligence  of  the  clergy,  and  such  the  total  indifference  of  tlie 
people,  even  to  the  semblance  of  religion,  that  the  nation  was  fast 
sinking  into  a  slate  of  heathen  darkness.  And  let  it  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  of  this  reformation,  and  of  its  progress  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  church  has  been  the  persecutor  and  not  the  patron. 
'Fhose  clergymen  who,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  and  evangelical  piety, 
have  entered  into  the  labours  of  their  apostolical  predecessors,  are 
only  so  far  encouraged  :hy  the  rulers  of  the  church,  as  the  spirit 
of  the  age  has  forced  them  into  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  what 
they  heartily  disapprove.  At  a  moment  when  Sunday  scliools 
assumed  an  important  attitude.  Bishop  Horsley,  as  the  organ  of  tlie 
church,  denounced  them  as  ‘  schools  of  atheism  and  disloyally  \ 
and  it  was  not  till  the  suppression  of  tliem  was  despaired  of,  that 
the  hierarchy  condescended  to  adopt  the  measure  as  its  own.  The 
plan  of  national  education,  introduced  practically  into  the  country 
i)y  Joseph  Lancaster,  experienced  the  same  treatment,  and  w'as 
followed  by  a  similar  result.  Missionary  societies,  which,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  protestant  reformation,  had  been  for  centuries  un¬ 
known,  no  sooner  rose  among  the  dissenters,  than  they  were  op- 
posed  by  the  church.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  preach  and 
wTite  them  down,  till  the  unholy  zeal  brought  universal  odium 
upon  the  establishment.  Then  was  .instituted  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society ;  and  a  royal  proclamation  called  upon  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  embark  in  the  laudable  undertaking 
of  evangelizing  the  heathen ;  yet  is  this  missionary  society  a 
voluntary’  association  within  the  bosom  of  the  church,  without  en- 
joying  its  patronage,  and  the  royal  mandate  has  never  yet  been 
responded  to,  so  as  to  render  the  conversion  of  the  world  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  state  church,  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  Bible 
Society  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  to  supplant  it  in  public  estima¬ 
tion,  tlie  Christian  Knowledge  Society  was  resuscitated  for  the 
occasion ;  and  as  the  Bible  could  not  be  arrested  in  its  progress 
to  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  this  venerable  institution  roused  its 
energies  to  promote  its  wider  circulation,  in  juxta- position  with  tJie 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  dissenters  and  methodists  filled 
the  country  with  chapels  and  meeting  houses,  and  had  their  even¬ 
ing  sendees.  It  was  then  found  expedient  to  build  new  churches 
(not  however  at  the  expense  of  the  hierarchy),  and  to  place  in 
their  milpits  the  most  popular  preachers  that  could  be  obtained, 
and  all  with  the  simple  view  of  upholding  the  church.  Now,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  all  these  measures  originated  with  the 
dissenters,  and  were  rendered  imperiously  necessary  by  the  wants 
of  the  pt'ople,  utterly  neglected  by  the  clerg}’,  who  were  fattening 
on  taxes  wrung  from  their  vitals,  we  mean  tithes,  church  rates. 
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and  surplice  fees.  If,  therefore,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  land 
we  live  in  is  purified,  through  the  gospel,  whatever  share  the 
church  may  have  contributed,  she  is  not  entitled  to  the  creiiit  she 
.arrogates  to  herself.  Those  who  have  borne  tlio  heat  and  burthen 
of  the  day,  and  who  are  at  this  moment  supplying  her  lack  of  ser¬ 
vice,  are  surely  entitled  to  be  free  from  her  exactions.  If  a  pecii- 
niarj"  balance  must  be  struck  on  the  side  of  the  moral  and  spiri¬ 
tual  improvements  of  our  people  the  church  would  have  a  large 
share  to  refund  to  the  dissenters,  and  ought  for  shame  to  relin¬ 
quish  for  ever  any  further  demand  upon  tliem,  to  repair  her  build¬ 
ings,  and  sustain  her  worship. 

We  have  no  wish  to  institute  odious  comparisons,  or  to  utUn- 
one  syllable  in  depreciation  of  the  really  excellent  men,  who  in 
the  church  of  England,  are  labouring  to  promote  the  salvation 
of  the  lost  and  perishing  around  them.  Yet  when  this  church 
puts  forth  her  extravagant  claims,  and  when  her  advocates  are 
lauding  to  the  skies  the  efficiency  of  her  clergy,  and  that  with  the 
view  of  fixing  their  compulsory  support  upon  those  who,  in  sepa¬ 
rate  communions,  are  their  voluntaiy'  fellow-labourers  in  the  same 
good  work,  we  hold  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  rebuke  the  pride 
and  the  insolence  which  would  attempt  to  perpetuate  such  flagrant 
injustice. 

Lord  Henley,  it  seems,  believes  that  this  is  the  moment  of  the 
churcirs  unprecedented  prosperity;  and  that  she  never  knew  a  period 
like  the  present,  w  hen  she  could  reckon  among  her  sons  so  many 
devout  pastors,  making  full  proof  of  their  ministry.  This  may  be 
true,  and  if  it  be,  w^e  fear  it  implies  much  in  favour  of  the  dissen¬ 
ters,  while  it  reflects  little  honour  upon  the  church,  when  we  ascer¬ 
tain  the  relative  proportion  which  these  devout  pastors  bear  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy.  Are  they  furnished  by  the  patronage 
of  the  court,  and  his  majesty’s  government  ?  Are  they  among 
the  sons,  nephews,  cousins,  cousins  gennan  of  their  lordships  the 
bishops  ?  Are  they  the  oflslioots  of  the  nobility ;  the  younger  sons 
so  piously  educated  at  our  universities  ?  Do  w  e  find  them  in  any 
considerable  numbers,  among  the  thousands  of  voluntary  non-resi¬ 
dents  and  pluralists,  who  take  good  care  to  feed  themselves,  but 
not  the  flock  of  God?  Among  tlie  simoniacal  and  perjured,  who 
<mter  upon  their  sacred  functions  with  a  lie  in  their  right  hand  ; 
Or  do  they 'teem  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  unsophisticated  and 
pious  youths,  burning  with  ardent  zeal  to  promote  the  interests  of 
a  church,  w  hose  articles  they  were  taught  blindly  to  subscrilK.*  at 
their  matriculation  ?  and  w  ho  have  either  no  knowledge  of  Chris¬ 
tian  theology,  or  whose  views  arc  so  discordant,  that  tliey  scarcely 
hold  tw’o  opinions  in  common  ?  who  think  more  of  pleasure  than 
of  preaching,  who  arc  more  familiar  with  a  round  of  ladyships 
than  w’ith  the  Pearsons,  the  Taylors,  the  Barrows  of  tlie  olden 
time  ?  Or  arc  these  faitliful  evangelists,  who  evince  so  strenuous 
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a  desire  lo  perform  the  duties  of  a  laborious  and  watchful  ministry, 
to  be  found  among  those  fellows  of  colleges,  who  are  compelled  to 
take  orders,  or  lose  their  fellowships,  and  who,  taking  orders  as 
a  matter  of  course y  remain  as  worldly,  as  idle,  as  vicious  as  they 
were  before  ? 

As  the  Quarterly  Review,  Archdeacon  Wilkins,  and  the  various 
writers  who  take  their  side  of  the  question,  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  benefits  which  the  church  confers 
upon  the  whole  nation,  without ‘deigning  to  notice  how  much 
more,  in  this  respect,  has  been  done  by  other  ministers  of  different 
communions,  we  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  question  of  Church  rates,  and  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  by  which  they  are  defended  or  condemned  we  shall  pos¬ 
sibly  notice  in  our  forthcoming  number  for  April. 


Art.  VIII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Work  will  shortly  appear  bearing  the  rather  eccentric  Title  of 
“  Piso  and  the  Pra*fect,  or  the  Ancients  off  their  Stilts.”  In  this  ])ro- 
diiction  it  has  lH*en  the  object  of  the  Author  to  exhibit  the  Citizens  of 
old  Rome  in  a  new  |)oint  of  view,  which,  if  not  particularly  favourable, 
may  Ik?  more  consonant  with  truth  than  those  generally  held. 

**  The  Felonry  of  New  South  Wales  with  an  exposure  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  present  Colonial  Government.  The  whole  proved  hy  docu¬ 
mentary  and  other  Evidence,  and  interpersed  wdth  curious  Anecdotes, 
illustrative  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  Colonial  Society.  By  James 
Mudie,  Esq.  of  Castle  Forbes,  late  a  Justice  of  Peace  for  the  Territory 
of  New  South  Wales. 

A  new  issue  of  “  The  Library  of  Romance  ’*  is  now  preparing  for 
publiaition. 

IMiss  Stickney  is  engaged  on  a  third  volume  of  her  “  Pictures  of 
Private  Life.**  The  Wt)rk  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 


Art.  IX.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


EDUCATION. 

Kducation  Reform ;  or  the  Necessity 
of  a  National  System  of  Kducation.  Ry 
Thomas  Wyse,  Ksq.  IVl.P, 

TIII.OI.OC.Y. 

The  I*resent  State  of  London.  A  Dis¬ 
course  by  Robert  Ainslie. 

The  Christum  Citizen.  A  Sermon  by 
John  Harris. 

Remarks  on  an  Article  in  No.  i:^0  of 
the  Kdinbur|t[i)  Review,  on  Evangelical 
Preaching.  Ry  Thomas  Ryrth,  Hector 
of  Wallasey. 

Sorrow  for  the  Dead  regulated  and  re¬ 
strained.  A  Sermon  occasioneil  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Summers.  Ry 
Edmund  Steane.  With  the  Address  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Interment.  Ry  T.  S.  (’risn. 

Services  at  the  Ordination  of  W.  A. 


Ssdter,  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Hen¬ 
rietta  Street,  Rrunswick  Square. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Earlv  Christians  ;  their  Manners 
and  Customs,  Trials  and  Sufferings.  Ry 
the  Rev.  W.  Pridden,  M.A. 

The  Young  Lady’s  Friend;  a  Manual 
of  Practical  Advice  and  Instruction  to 
Young  Females  on  their  entering  u|>on 
the  Duties  of  Life  after  quitting  ScIkk)I. 
Ry  a  Lady. 

The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton  ; 
originally  written  by  Thomas  Day.  Re¬ 
vised  by  Rosin  a  Maria  Zornlin.  Many 
wood-cuts. 
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